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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 


T O British readers the visualisation in this book 
of the war achievements of the Allied and enemy 
generals by a German, who aims at a strictly 
impartial survey of the wide field he covers, but 
whose perspective, for all that, is occasionally blurred by 
the mirage of patriotic partialities, %vill be illuminative. 
While making allowance for involuntary stippressio veri, 
overstatement and rather fulsome hero-worship, we 
profit by " seeing oursells as jthers see us.” Incidentally, 
the author, who prefers to remain anonymous, is a well- 
known authority on the history of the Great War. 

Arminius contends that both non-poisonous and 
poisonous gas was first used by the French, and that the 
Germans merely followed the precedent set to them. If 
this is true, a belated apology is due by Allied propa- 
ganda for a hoary libel on Germany. However, m the 
most up-to-date authentic work on the war, The Real 
War, Captain Liddell Hart states that lachrymatory gas- 
shells were tentatively used by the Germans as far back 
as October 27th, 1914, in the Neuve Chapelle sector, 
while lethal gas was discharged by them against the 
French trenches at Ypres on April 22nd, 1915. Still, 
Arminius makes his statement on the subject in perfect 
good faith, as he was apparently misled by German war- 
bulletins, which were possibly garbled with a view to 
deprecating moral obloquy abroad and humanitarian 
sensitiveness in the Fatherland. 

Apropos of this, the following extracts from German 
official bulletins issued on the Western Front are signifi- 
cant : 

March ist, 1915. ..." At one sector on our front the 
French used shells, as they had already done some months 
ago, which, on exploding, discharged a foul-smeUing, 
asphyxiating gas. . . .” 


XX 
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April i 6 th, 1915. • • ; The French are using asphyx- 
iating gas-bombs more intensively." 

The following extract from the Vossisclie Zeiiung, 
dated April 23rd, 1915, should also vindicate the candour, 
if not the authenticity of the statement of Arminius : 

” Our enemies have already adopted this system of 
warfare for many months. Obviously they think they 
can do as they like, but that we must not follow their 
precedent. . . . Chemical science has made such strides 
in Germany that we can manufacture a far more effective 
kind of gas than the French." 

While Arminius offers incense at the shrines of Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff, and is rather unctuous at times in 
his praise of Foch and Conrad, and is generous to Haig, 
Pershing and Sir Henry Wilson, he very unfairly 
dismisses the late Viscount French in a few curt, un- 
gracious words. This is unjust to the memory of a 
general who, with aU his hmitations, did excellent service 
to the Alhed cause at the head of a little army which had 
only been trained for, and used to, colonial sldrmishing. 
It is all very well to sneer at the retreat from Mons ; 
were it not for the care with which Sir John French (he 
was not a peer then) handled that situation, that retreat 
would have been a rout. An admission of the difficulties 
awaiting the British Expeditionary Force on its arrival 
in Europe can be gleaned from Lord Kitchener's formal 
instructions to French on giving him the command : 

" It must be recognised from the outset that the 
numerical strength of the British force and its contingent 
reinforcement is extremely limited. ... It will be 
obvious that the greatest care must be exercised towards 
a minimum of losses and wastage. . . . The gravest con- 
sideration will devolve on you as to the participation in 
forward movements where large bodies of French troops 
are not engaged, and where your force may be unduly 
exposed to attack. Should any contingency of this sort 
be contemplated, I look upon you to inform me fully. . . . 
You will in no case come in any sense under the orders 
of any Alhed general. . . . 

“ In minor operations you should be careful that . . . 
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risk of serious losses should only be undertaken when 
such risk is authoritatively considered to be commensur- 
ate with the object in view. . . . Officers may well be 
reminded that in this, their first experience of European 
warfare, a greater measure of caution must be employed 
than under former conditions of hostilities against an 
untrained adversary.” 

On reading between the lines of these contradictory 
instructions, one is convinced that, no matter what hap- 
pened, French was in for it. He was like the old woman 
in the Middle Ages who was tried for witchcraft by the 
ordeal of wntcr. If she swam she was pronounced ^ilty 
and burned at the stake ; if she sank — ^ivcll, she sank, 
and that was that I 

Many students of the war contend that Kitchener, 
whose misgivings about the efficiency of the British 
Expeditionary Force arc obvious from his letter, would 
never have consented to its summary despatch to France 
had it not been long previously bespoke for the ranks of 
death by the egregious optimism of Sir Henry Wilson. 
That " egregious " is not too strong an adjective hero 
may be gleaned from this entry from Wilson’s diary on 
December 4th, 1914 ; 

" Dined wth King. Also Prince of Wales and Stam- 
f Oldham. . . . Stamfoidham said among other things 
that I was more responsible for England going into the 
war than any other man. I think this is true. ... I 
still think the war will be over by February or March.” 

From the outset it was quite obvious that Joffre and 
his subordinates were inclined to expect too much help 
from, and give too little help to, the B.E.F. I^en 
French, seeing that the British army was posted on the 
left or exposed flank of the 5th French army, requested 
Joffre to place under his orders the French cavalry 
division and the two reserve divisions which were 
echeloned in his rear, the French commander-in-chief 
refused. And from the outset French was very disagree- 
ably impressed by his neighbour. General Lanrezac, the 
commander of the 5th French army. " He was a big 
man with a loud voice," wrote French in his book of 
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memoirs, entitled Viscount French, " and his manner did 
not strike me as being very courteous.” 

^ It was in his anxiety to carry out Kitchener’s injunc- 
tions and at the same time to deprecate- the boorishness 
of the ” big man with the loud voice ” on his right, that 
Sir John French began to retreat from Mons later than 
the AUies, but, once started, fell back more precipitately 
and further. Like the old man in the fable, by trying to 
please everybody he pleased nobody, and lost his ass into 
the bargain. The British had reached their deployment 
line, Conde-Mons-Binche, on August 23rd, only to find 
that Namur was on the verge of falling, and that 
Lanrezac’s army, which had been attacked on the 21st 
and deprived of the crossings of the Sambre, was now 
being stormed all along the front by the fifth German 
army, and was falling back on Givet-PhihppeviUe- 
Maubeuge. Sir John French did not begin his retirement 
from Mons until he found that he was being outnumbered 
and outflanked. He had promised Lanrezac that he 
would stick it out at Mons for twenty-four hours aftej 
the French retreat had started, and he kept his promise. 
In doing so, he was taking a risk against which Kitchener 
had warned him in his quaint letter — a risk of being 
crushed by the pressure of the Germans on his front and 
his outer flank, and of losing contact for good and aU with 
Lanrezac. The fight of the British against five German 
divisions during those twenty-four hours and their 
subsequent gallant rear-guard action, including the 
famous stand at Le Cateau, was a splendid baptism of 
fire for the B.E.F. in ” their first experience of European 
warfare ” — ^to quote Kitchener again. 

And before the B.E.F. the steadily dwindling remnant 
of the British Regular Army, merged into the national 
armies now rising rapidly in England, it staged the 
immortal battle of Ypres. On October 31st and Novem- 
ber 1st seven British infantry divisions and four cavalry 
divisions held a front of some thirty-six - miles in' a 
perilously thin straggling line — a line stretched out 
through sheer absolute necessity beyond the safety 
margin for defence — a line trailing from Ypres', past 
Wytschaete, Messines and to Armentieres. For forty- 
eight hours they stood the full brunt of the fury of two 
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and a lialf German anny corps. Right, left and centre 
the " Old Contcmptibles ” were hard pressed, and their 
front was stained to breaking-point, but they held out 
doggedly, and the tension was eventually relieved by the 
opportune arriral of French reinforcements. It is true 
that before the battle Sir John Frcncli, overcome by 
another attack of that periodic itch for retreating which 
had afflicted him ever since his obsession that Lanrezac 
had left him in the lurcli in the early stages of the retreat 
from Mons, was only’ prevented by the diplomatic 
cajolings of Foch from falling back on Boulogne, where 
he contemplated building a huge entrenched camp for 
the B.E.F. Foch, who foresaw disaster for the whole 
front in such a project, being aware of French’s persecu- 
tion mania, and being cilso a keen psychologist, whispered 
to him in confidence that Kitchener had proposed sacking 
him, and giving liis job to Sir Ian Hamilton. That 
whisper reacted as Foch expected it would. French 
'stood his ground — and won the Battle of Ypres. He got 
good help, of course, from Haig. 

Summing up the record of the old B.E.F. under French 
up to the end of 1914, we find that they had scored one 
great offensive and another great defensive and had met 
wth no serious reverse. 

I have spoken of French’s persecution mania. It 
seemed to be his lot to be eternally sniped at by Lord 
Kitchener, while occasionally French generals and even 
the French President chipped in. During the retreat 
from Mons he had repeatedly been urged by Kitchener 
and the French to stand and fight, although he knew 
that the Germans were making the pace too quick for 
any possibility of a pull-up on his part \vith his small 
and steadily dandling force, and he knew that by making 
a stand he would sever his contact with Lanrezac. 
lanrezac, " the man wth the big voice," never forgave 
him for refusing to attack the Germans to relieve the 
pressure on the 5th French army at the Sambre. 

_ French himself said later that had he yielded to 
" these violent solicitations,” the whole army would 
have been throivn in disorder across the Marne, and 
Paris would have fallen. 

Kitchener himself came across to Paris during the 
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course of the retreat, and had a violent scene at the 
British Embassy with French, because the latter refused 
to order his army to stand and fight. On that occasion 
Kitchener showed an unpardonable ignorance of the 
teiTible. plight of the B.E.F. 

Later on Kitchener showed a keen anxiety to direct the 
Trend of the operations of the B.E.F. from London, much 
to the irritation of French. Sheaves of telegrams came 
to French from London, containing instructions about 
local situations about which Kitchener could only have 
very hazy ideas. 

French was justly very indignant when he heard that 
the operations for the relief of Antwerp were directed 
from London. He contended that it should have been 
left entirely in his hands or in those of the French 
commander-in-chief to decide upon the deployment of 
the troops as soon as they arrived on French soil. He 
added that Joffre and himself alone were in a position to 
judge as to the manner in which the new drafts were to 
be used. It is to the credit of French that, "although he 
was given no say in the alignment of the Antwerp troops, 
he took aU possible steps to keep in touch with the 
progress of events there, and to help Rawlinson, the 
commander of the expedition. 

When General Sir James Grierson, commanding the 
Second Army Corps, died. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien was 
appointed in his stead, although French had specially 
requested that the appointment should be given tb Sir 
Herbert Plumer, who, in his opinion, was the ideal, man 
for the job. French’s request was not even acknow- 
ledged, and the question of Sir James Grierson’s successor 
was not referred to him at aU. 

In January, 1915, General Murray, the chief of general 
staff attached to the B.E.F., resigned owing to ill-health, 
and French picked out Henry Wilson, who was sub-chief 
of general staff, his successor. Wilson’s appointment 
was forthwith vetoed, partly through pi<iue on the part of 
Asquith owing to the support he had given to the Ulster 
Volunteers, and partly because Kitchener would not 
sanction a nomination made by French. 

An interesting sidelight on the emotional and humani- 
tarian element in French is seen in his remarks on the 
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failure of the Pope’s effort to induce the belligerent Powers 
to arrange an armistice for Christmas Day, 1914. Inci- 
dentally, the Central Powers were in favour of the Pope’s 
proposal, and so were Great Britain, France and Belgium, 
but the suggestion was shelved because Russia would 
not accede to it. French, whose martyrdom complex 
made him feel piqued because the Pope’s suggestion was 
not referred to Joffre and liim, comments on the incident 
thus in his memoirs : 

“ I have since often thought deeply of the principle 
involved in the manifestation of such sentiments between 
hostile armies in the field. I am not sure that, had the 
question of an agreement for an armistice on Christmas 
Day been referred to me, I should have dissented 
from it.” 

French uncompromisingly condemned the Gallipoli 
enterprise as a wild-cat scheme, started by the amateur 
soldiers of Do^vning Street, in spite of Lord Fisher’s 
misgivings. He maintained that the British military 
forces at the time when the attempt to force the Dardan- 
elles started, and for at least fifteen months afterivards, 
were inadequate for the carrying on of great operations 
in more than one theatre of war with the requisite driving 
power. He blamed the utterly futile and costly Gallipoli 
gamble for the settling doum of the Western Front into 
static warfare in 1915, and for the series of abortive and 
flabby attempts to break through the German line. 

In connection with this, it is significant that on May 
9th, 1915, i.e. fifteen days after the " Battle of the 
Beaches ” on the Gallipoli front, the Battle of Festubert, 
at the conclusion of which the whole Western Front had 
settled dorvn into static warfare, which virtually meant a 
military impasse, opened. Only eight per cent of the 
shells available for the battle were high explosive, and 
the total supplies of ammunition were only adequate for 
forty minutes of artillery preparation for the offensive. 
Lord French, who surveyed the battle from a ruined 
church tower, said that he was convinced that there were 
three times as many casualties as would normally have 
been had he been able to provide an efficient barrage. 
The casualties totalled 20,000 1 
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“ It must be remembered/’ runs an extract from Lord 
French’s memoirs, “ that aU the time when the British 
forces in France were in absolute jeopardy owing to these 
deficiencies, trainloads of all kinds of ammunition were 
passing along our rear en route to Marseilles and the 
Dardanelles.” 

But the reductio ad ahsurdum of the “ shell scandal ” 
was reached when, after the Battle of Festubert, French 
received instructions from London to deliver over a 
large percentage of his ammunition for use in the 
Gallipoh campaign 1 

One can imagine what French must have felt when he 
read the report of Asquith’s Newcastle speech on April 
22 nd, to the effect that the Western Front army had all 
the munitions it required. And on that very day the 
Germans made their first gas attack in the second Battle 
of Ypres, in a desperate effort to break through ! 

It was just after this dreadful provocation that French 
started his famous Press campaign, and also sent the 
following ” secret ” despatch to the mihtary rephcas in 
London of the "" dhry land sailor ” in O’Casey’s Juno and 
the Pay cock : 

“ Large quantities of high-explosive shells for field 
guns have become essential owing to the form of warfare 
in which the army is engaged. The enemy is entrenched 
from the sea to the Swiss frontier. There is no flank in 
his position that can be turned. It is necessary, there- 
fore, for aU offensive operations to start by breaking the 
enemy’s line, which presupposes the attack of formidable^ 
field entranchrp^Tits. Shrapnel, being the man-killing 
projectile whic is used against troops in the open, is 
primarily used in defence. In offensive operations it is 
used for searching communication trenches, preventing 
enemy reinforcements intervening in the fight, repelling 
counter-attacks, and, as an alternative for high-explosive 
shell, for cutting wire-entanglements. It is, however, 
ineffective against the occupants of trenches, breast- 
works or buildings. It is, therefore, necessary to have 
high-explosive shell to destroy parapets,_ obstacles, 
buildings and many forms of fortified localities that the 
enemy constructs, more particularly his machine-gun 
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emplacements. Without an adequate shell-supply, an 
attack is impotent against the defenders of field fortifica- 
tions, as the first step cannot be taken. Guns require 
50 per cent of high-explosive shell. Howitzers use high- 
explosive shell almost exclusively." 

And let me emphasise here once more French’s com- 
plaint that at Festuhert, which spelled ’’ finis ’’ to the 
warfare of movement on the Western Front, only 8 per 
cent of the shells were high explosive in a barrage that 
only lasted forty minutes ! Of course French might have 
tried snowballs, if he were resourceful, which he wasn’t, 
and if he were in the Carpathians or the Alps which he 
wasn’t, and if it were winter, which it wasn’t. Anything 
would have been better than writing to the papers. No 
wonder they sacked him 1 

Gerald Griffin 




INTRODUCTION 


T his book aims at giving to the average lay 
reader a succinct account of the part played by 
the various leaders on all fronts during the 
Great War. Strict impartiality and accuracyin 
detail were the writer’s objectives during the course of 
his meticulous sifting of the various authorities on which 
the work is based. More ambitious volumes cater for the 
taste of military experts with a flair for investigating 
the tactical and strategical minutise of great battles 
and manoeuvres. In this little treatise the moiif has been 
a study of the reaction of the character and temiierament 
of the various generals upon the morale of their troops 
and upon the trend of the mighty issues whose destiny 
they ^ided. It is the writer’s firm conviction that the 
personality of a commander is as important a factor in 
modern warfare as it was in the days generals with gleam- 
ing swords charged on high-mettled steeds at the head 
of their troops against the serried ranks of the enemy. It 
is an utter fallacy to contend that, owing to all the 
devastating techmcal appliances now used in warfare, 
the machine had ousted the man in battle, A perusal of 
the following pages wiU convince the most sceptical 
reader that the era of the robot general has not yet 
arrived. 

The generals of the Great War were decidedly not 
robots. Some of them were very competent, some highly 
incompetent. There was not a real military genius among 
the whole bunch, however. Had there been one, the war 
would hardly have dragged on for such a weary length. 

. But each individual general, whether competent, incom- 
petent or mediocre, affected by his personality the elan 
and Stimmung of his soldiers and the success or failure 
of the enterprises he conducted. 

For nearly four years the greater efficiency of the 
commanders of the armies of the Central Powers enabled 
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them not merely to hold their own against the superior 
numbers that the Alhes put into the field, but to win 
decisive victories on the Eastern Front and in the 
Balkans. In the last half-year of the war numerical 
superiority was on the side of the Allies, and the initiative 
and determination of their generals were among the 
decisive factors that contributed to the ultimate victory. 

Nobody \wll deny that the Allied armies showed extra- 
ordinary bravery during the first four years of the war. 
The record of their prowess on all fronts and their heavy 
casualty lists are eloquent testimony in this respect. 
And it should be pointed out, of course, that in addition 
to superior generalship, there were other important 
factors that contributed to the successes of the Central 
Powers during the first four years of the war. Their- 
soldiers were better trained than those of the AUies, and 
their technical equipment and their organisation, too, 
were on a far more efficient scale. 

The generals of the armies of the Central Powers had 
to taclde, among other serious problems, that of coping 
with adversaries on several fronts, and of distributing 
their forces among the different theatres of war. It was 
a problem with which Great Britain had to cope, too, 
though in a far lesser degree, while the other belligerents 
had just to fight with the enemy right ahead of them. 

The generals of the Central Powers committed many 
mistakes during the first four years of the war, but the 
mistakes of their enemies were much more numerous and 
infinitely more serious. And the victory which-the Allies 
gained eventually was due more to superiority in man- 
power and in armaments, and to the reaction of the hunger 
blockade than to any stroke of genius on the part of the 
western generals. 

No attempt is being made in this book at giving 
biographical sketches of the various generals. _ Their 
pre-war and post-war careers are only referred to in their 
bearing upon and reaction from their war achievements. 
It will be seen, incidentally, that they were not merely 
mihtary automata — ^that they were intensely human, 
and that not one of them was either a superman, an 
angel, or a devil. 
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MOLTKE— THE SICK MAN 

K eyed to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, 
Germany’s army, perhaps the most impressive 
army that the world had ever seen so far, 
marched from victory to victory in August, 
1914. But this magnificent army was led by a man, who, 
like Benedik, the Ul-fated Austrian general at Konigs- 
gratz, was given supreme command against his rvill. 
He was obsessed from the outset by a sense of inability 
to cope rvith his colossal task. 

Not only was he staggered by the terrible responsibility 
with which he was faced ; he was a man of sixty-six 
years, and suffered from a malady which the most skilled 
doctors were unable to cure. Furthermore, it was not 
his own schemes that ho was called upon to execute. 
The plan of campaign was drawn up long years before 
by the great Schlieffen. It was sprung suddenly upon 
Moltke, who shrank in terror at first from the audacity 
of the enterprise. Schlieffen had been in favour of 
concentrating the entire weight of the offensive on the 
north. He had planned to march through Belgium, 
make a detour round the French frontier fortresses and 
encircle Paris. Alsace-Lorraine and the Eastern Front 
were to be protected rvith the very minimum of troops, 
even though thereby a temporary loss of German territory 
might be entailed. Moltke was less daring. He reduced 
the strength of his offensive in the north, and sent 
reserves to strengthen the defending armies. But even 
then there remained just two armies in German territory, 
while five were detailed for the advance through Belgium 
and Luxemburg. 

While the German divisions poured like a flood-tide 
23 
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past Li4ge to Brussels and Namur and hurled back the 
Belgian army towards Antwerp, the French invaded 
German territory. The defenders were successful in 
their encounters with them. Whereupon Moltke decided 
to throw all his reserves into the fray. Although 
Schlieffen had expressed the view that the nearer the 
French came to Germany, the more certain would they 
be to fail in their decisive coup at Paris, Moltke threw 
all his available forces, an entire army, into the fray just 
at the very spot where the French frontier fortresses 
made any likelihood of a speedy decision impossible. 
An effort to concentrate one's strength on aU fronts is 
the surest way to make them all weak. 

And now Moltke arrived at another decision. The 
German army had hurled the French successfully over 
the Lorraine and Belgian frontiers. Northern France 
was just in front of the foe — an easy prey. Just then 
came the news of the Russian invasion of East Prussia — 
a contingency that had been foreseen long before the 
war. The fortresses and the strong defence lines afforded 
an effectual bulwark against the invaders, to be sure. 
But Moltke felt uneasy, and lost confidence in the plan 
of campaign which he had just undertaken. He recalled 
his reserves from the Belgian front, and sent them to the 
East. He had also half-decided upon the idea of ordering 
the troops in Lorraine to attack the French fortresses — 
a task that before the war had been considered by 
military experts to be extremely difficult and hkely to 
be a very tedious affair. Unable to carry out the 
stupendous enterprise assigned to him and to accept 
responsibility, Moltke fell into a vacillating mood. 
Obsessed by doubts, he tried all sorts of devices which 
culminated in wholesale frustration. 

The armies of the original wing that was intended 
for the decisive wheel forged ahead steadily ^ through 
Northern France. Moltke could not keep pace^ith them. 
He had the chance on three separate occasions, i.e. at 
Mons, at Namur and at Guise of making a wheeling 
advance round the English army and the French army 
on its flank. He let all three opportunities slip. Once 
his anxiety about Lorraine and East Prussia was over, 
after he had expended his reserves, his capacity for 
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leadership was at an end. Tl»e further the armies 
advanced, the fewer were the orders issued by him, and 
once tlie Marne was crossed, the reins of leadership 
dropped completely out of his hands. 

The advance had now swung towards the south and 
south-west. This was a fundamental alteration of the 
original plan, as Paris could no longer be invested from 
the west, but stood outside the zone of the end of the 
German western flank.. This ch.angc of plan was not, 
however, the result of any definite decision on the part 
of Jfoltke, but had evolved from his attitude of negative 
passiwty. Tlie verj' vagueness of any instructions 
issued by him gave an opening for independent action 
on the part of Ins subordinates — nay, it even necessitated 
such action. Besides, in consequence of the steps which 
had been taken by Moltkc, the German forces were far too 
weak now to carrj' out the original idea of an investment 
of Paris necessitating the c.\tcnsion of troops over a very 
wide area. Moltkc had found that he was forced to adopt 
to a certain e.'ctcnt quite a new plan of wunpaign owing 
to the changes that had been made in the scheme of the 
front line without his sanction and even against his 
wishes. Tlie right wing of his army had to cope with 
Paris, while the mission of the other armies in the great 
wing extending around and past Verdun was to hurl back 
the main forces of the enemy towards the south-east, 
to the Swiss frontiers, or failing that, to the cliain of 
fortresses. 

By an extraordinarj' stroke of luck definite information 
about the end of the French retreat was disclosed by the 
interception of an order by Joffre. Wfiicrcupon Moltkc 
began to become very' dubious about the prospects of a 
victorious advance, and was obsessed with fears about 
his exposed right flank, the precarious position of the 
entire front from Paris to the Channel Ports, and the 
hopeless fighting in the area of the French fortresses. 
He looked upon the intercepted instructions of Joffre 
for the imminent offensive, not as valuable information, 
but as a threat. He began to revolve in liis mind plans 
for retreat, and only dropped the idea in consequence of 
a definite order from the Kaiser not to undertake such 
a step without definite permission from him. 
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Moltke proved himself incapable of carrying out the 
great scheme of Schlieffen. And the German head- 
quarters failed to^ give adequate support to the troops 
who were advancing -through Luxemburg, while Moltke 
lay iU in bed. Ln the finest army in the world the in- 
credible position evolved that the two armies that were 
nearest to Paris were cut off from one another and from 
Luxemburg for several^ days. Both before and during 
the decisive fight no direct report came from either of 
them to Moltke, and no instructions were given by the 
commander-in-chief to his generals. Moltke was well 
aware that a battle was in progress ; he had a shrewd 
idea that a great decisive engagement was raging from 
Paris to Verdun. Utterly incapable of doing anything, 
cut off absolutely from aU sources of information, he was 
in an agony of anxiety. 

Thirty-five German divisions were fighting between 
Paris and Verdun. Of the fourteen^ remaining divisions 
some were posted in Lorfaine in front of the fortresses, 
and others were marching to the east, where they arrived, 
by the irony of fate, too late for Tannenburg. But 
despite inferiority in numbers and cut off as they were 
from their commander, the elan of the troops and the 
resourcefulness of the subordinate generals turned the 
tide of battle. Dexterous strategy on the part of the 
first German army foiled the manoeuvres of the French 
troops that saUied from Paris ; the second army success- 
fully repelled fierce onslaughts, while the third and fourth 
made good progress after very heavy fighting ; the fifth 
army kept up a dogged battle on the Verdun sector. 
Fortune was most decidedly favouring the German 
forces. 

Still confined to his bed and cut off from his armies, 
Moltke made desperate efforts to get news. ^ He knew 
that the great hour had struck, and chafed at his enforced 
inactivity. Worried by the news of heavy casualty 
lists, and by the vague and contradictory reports he got 
about one battle after another, he strained every nerve 
to get authentic information. The Kaiser himself was 
setting out for the front, but desisted from the idea at the 

1 Ten had been sent to the Eastern Front, eight were in Lorraine, 
and two were marching to the east. 
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urgent request of the generals. _ Reverting to the method 
of the days when there was neither telephone, teleOTph, 
nor Nvirctes, Moltke at length decided to send a liaison 
officer to the various amucs. Instead of one of the many 
authoritative veteran warriors available, ho seloctCQ 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hentsch, a youth attached to the 
headquarters staff. In the presence of witnesses Hentsch 
received instructions to ascertain the real position of the 
various armies and to report to headquarters accordingly. 
It seems quite probable that Hentsch also had a private 
interview with Moltke, during which they discussed 
particulars about his mission. There are divergent 
reports about the details of the instructions given by 
Moltke to Hentsch in the presence of witnesses. No notes 
were taken by any of the witnesses either during or 
immediately after this fateful hour which proved so 
disastrous to Germany. Consequently it ivill never be 
possible to throw any Ught upon the subject. Hratsch 
doggedly maintained that he received full authority to 
give commands where necessary, and that he had special 
power to give orders for a retreat should he deem it 
advisable. This assertion was more or less vehemently 
refuted at a later date by Moltke and the other witnesses. 
They insisted that at the utmost Hentsch had a com- 
mission to inquire into the position of affairs and to 
examine the possibilities for rearguard action, if such 
were necessary. It seems pretty certain that the in- 
structions given by the gloomy Moltke must have been 
in a rather pessimistic vein, especially if Hentsch had a 
private chat with him. Still, it seems very strange that 
Moltke without any further ado would have waived the 
Kaiser’s instructions that no orders for a retreat should 
be given without his express instructions, and would 
have verbally given definite instructions to a subordinate 
to act as a plenipotentiary. It was a great mistake that 
instructions were drawn up in connection 
V j . ^ '’®iy important mission which the young officer 
had to undertake. On the other hand, this very circum- 
stance seems to suggest that Hentsch merely received 
mom Moltke a formal commission to inquire into the 

^ Z I have already 

said, we shall never know the facts of the case. 
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Hentscli started on liis mission under the twofold 
obsession of the extraordinary responsibility attached -to 
his task, and of the great anxiety of liis chief. Moreover, 
like Moltke himself, he was an invahd. He did not 
proceed at once towards the two mighty armies on the 
right flank, but to the three others. When he arrived at 
the front his attitude at first was rather reticent and 
diffident. His chilling demeanour clashed somewhat 
with the then hilarious activity of both officers and 
soldiers. Under the circumstances it is not surprising 
that he found people very uncommunicative, and had to 
depend on his own powers of observation. Tempera- 
mentally a pessimist, he viewed everything in connection 
with the armies on the flanks with atrabilious eyes. The 
defeatist attitude assumed by this sickly envoy of a 
sicldy commander was such a glaring contrast to the 
demeanour of the officers in the three imst armies that he 
visited, that one can only assume that he had taken on a 
job for wdiich he was hopelessly incompetent. The only 
alternative explanation is that he had a definite secret 
mandate from Moltke to give the order for retreat. 

Hentsch adapted himself more and more to his role 
as the days sped on. He held the fate of the armies in his 
hands. He began to regard himself as the representative 
of the commander-in-chief, nay of the Kaiser himself. 
He felt that he must act strongly, and save Germany. 
Some days previously perhaps it might have been 
advisable to break away from the enemy and reorganise 
for a new offensive ; but to adopt such a step now that 
the battle had started meant defeat — ^nothing more or 
less. This Hentsch could not realise. Obsessed by a 
sense of his Napoleonic role, this earnest ybung man saw 
indications of disaster all round him. He saw that they 
were already only too conscious at headquarters that 
things were looking black. He now felt convinced that 
the position was positively dangerous. If the armies were 
to venture to make an advance, or even hoped to make 
an advance, they were suffering from delusions. They 
were not able to realise how desperate their plight was. 
And this earnest young mam was resolved to save them 
from themselves. He was quite oblivious of the fact that 
in his fleeting visit he had only had a very impressionist 
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glance of actualities. And he had closed his eyes to any 
successful operations. Tlie sickly youth re-echoed the 
gloomy preoccupations of lus sick master in Luxemburg, 
and lus morbidly sensitive imagination exaggerated into 
an indication of panic fear the slightest indication of 
transient anxiety among the generals whom he mot. 

In an interv’iew with the commander of one of the 
flanking armies he conjured up a terrible picture of the 
state of affairs in the army outside Paris — a picture based 
largely on Iris own imaginings, inasmuch as he had not as 
yet even laid his eyes on that army. Bankrupt for facts, 
he made up the deficiency by exploiting trivial local 
set-backs that had been reported to him. Failing them, 
he depended on Iris o\m biased casual impressions of 
what he saw around him, and minimised the importance 
of any definite successes. In this way he succeeded in 
committing the commander to a contingent promise that 
he would give the order for retreat. The damage that 
Hentsch was doing was intensified by the fact that the 
coimnanders of the two flanking armies knew nothing 
about their relative positions, as they had lost contact 
wth one another. Hentsch, who undertook to restore 
that contact, brought irreparable ruin in his train in the 
process. For this ruin, Moltke was, of course, primarily 
to blame, because he had allowed the armies to lose 
contact. He was, however, by this time a broken man. 
The driblets of incoherent, and for the most part, 
inaccurate news of disaster that reached his sick bed, 
had completely unnerved him. " The appalling difficulty 
of our position,” thus runs an extract from his diary, 
" rises before my eyes like a colossal black wall that bars 
all progress.” 

Following up his mission of disaster, Hentsch went to 
the second and last flanking army. By this time he had 
already visited four armies without sending a report to 
his chief. The fact that he deemed this unnecessary 
strengthens the groimds for the surmise that he was fully 
informed with regard to Moltke’s views, and acted in the 
role of plenipotentiary. His journey to the last army 
brought him into tentative touch with the fighting zone. 
And now for the very first time this youth, fresh from 
the peaceful atmosphere of headquarters, had a fleeting 
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glimpse of actual warfare. He was horrified to see that 
things were not working with the clockwork routine 
precision of the barrack-yard. There was definitely 
something radically wrong when the component parts 
of the military machine did not operate like clockwork. 
Convoys dashing past with utter disregard for military 
discipline, overcrowded trainloads of wounded men, 
overcrowded field-hospitals, soldiers prostrate by the 
wayside in a coma of sheer exhaustion — and, worst of all, 
private soldiers dashing up to their officers and accosting 
them without standing at attention ! All this conveyed 
to the callow youth an impression of lax discipline and 
demoralisation. And then when a few shells burst fairly 
near him, and when he saw a troop of cavalry dashing 
helter-skelter in the rear, and beheld from a safe point of 
vantage the effect of a few bombs dropped from the air, 
he decided that an immediate retreat was the only way 
to save, not merely the army, but to save Germany. His 
own forebodings and those of Moltke seemed now to him 
to have been fully confirmed. And so with his mind fully 
made up, he proceeded in the role of Cassandra to the 
headquarters of the mightiest of the German armies, the 
one near Paris. On his arrival he found that the menace 
to the position of that army had been averted, and that 
the encircling enemy had himself been encircled. He 
found that the generals were in high fettle. Dismayed 
though he was by the news of successful engagements, 
and by the sanguine attitude of everybody, Hentsch was 
determined not to give way to optimism. He played, his 
part with a cleverness worthy of a nobler objective. He 
expounded his gospel of despair seriatim to the generals. 
His own casual impressions during his trip along the 
front, and misunderstood and half-understood fragments 
of orders wrenched from their context, were advanced in 
support of his mission of defeatism. He painted the 
position of the army that he had just left in the blackest 
colours. He represented the contingent undertaking by 
that army to retreat as a retreat already in full operation. 
In reality at that very moment a decisive victory had 
been won by the army on the flank of the Paris army, but 
its commander, who was completely under the spell of 
Hentsch, had already taken steps for rearguard move- 
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merit before he had any idea of the victory. Even now 
it was not too late to save the situation ; the orders given 
could easily be countermanded. Tiie troops most 
decidedly would have at that stage been only too eager 
to advance once more, instead of retreating. All that 
Hentsch had to do in order to undo the damage that he 
had already done, was to send word to the flanking army 
that he had been misinformed with regard to the position 
of the Paris army. Instead of that, Hentsch, so to speak, 
wrtually pointed his revolver at the general of the Paris 
army wliile he was still fighting, and forced liim to throw 
away the fruits of a victory won at great cost. Hentsch 
emphasised his own position as a plenipotentiary, and 
pointed out that he was merely carrying out the instruc- 
tions of Moltke and the Kaiser. He also tlircw out 
ominous liints about the disaster swift and irreparable 
which disobedience of his orders would entail. 

Hentsch’s mission of disaster was unfortunately only 
too successful. With tears in their eyes the generals were 
forced to obey his instructions. With the retreat the 
flank of the whole German army was exposed, and the 
entire Western Front had to give way. The conquerors 
abandoned the battle-field. It was a complete and 
absolute triumph for Hentsch. 

And so the invalid general sent an invalid youth who 
was a prey to defeatism and delusion into the W'elter of 
the Western Front. And on this youth lay the responsi- 
bility for having at an early stage tlnvarted a smasliing 
victory for the Central Powers in the World War. Of 
course we have Moltke’s own word for it that he had not 
the faintest idea of the real state of affairs before he was 
presented by Hentsch with a fait accompli. He had been 
made a commander-in-chief without being consulted in 
the matter, and through the agency of Hentsch he had 
now been made a WTCcker of his country without being 
consulted in the matter. 

In mere justice it must be noted that the full signifi- 
cance of the Battle of the Marne could not possibly have 
been realised by the German generals at that date. The 
" war of positions ” had not even been invented then. 
.They had hoped that after a brief spell of rearguard 
action carried out under favourable conditions, they 
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could resume their advance, after they had transferred to 
the north of France the reserves who had been so dis- 
advantageously drawn up facing the chain of fortresses. 

Viewed in retrospect, this cycle of errors and omissions 
and this conglomeration of reverses and mischances 
which combined to change the victorious advance of the 
German army into an utterly undeserved defeat, seem to 
have been the outcome of a freak of mahgnant fate — ^fate 
implacable and relentless in the sense in which the ancient 
Greeks understood the term. The French speak of it as 
the miracle of the Marne. A sick man and his sick envoy 
performed the miracle. 



FALKENHAYN— THE MAN OF HALF-MEASURES 


W ITH the exception of Persliing and Grand- 
duke Nicliolas there was perhaps no general 
in the Great War wliose appearance bore 
the stamp of tlie soldier so perfectly as did 
Falkcnhajm’s. The appointment to supreme command 
of a man who was junior in rank not only to all the army 
commanders, but even to all the corps conunanders, was 
the work of the Kaiser’s immediate entourage, wliose 
lack of knowledge of mankind, as exemplified, to start 
with, in the selection of Bcthmann-Hollwcg as Imperial 
Chancellor, proved disastrous to Germany. Tlic Kaiser’s 
advisers had for a long time decided that Falkenliajm, 
who was then just fifty-three, should succeed Moltkc, 
whose health had been rapidly declining for some time. 
His career as Minister for War and the striking figure ho 
cut in court and political circles were deciding factors in 
securing him the post. Unfortunately it docs not follow 
that an efficient Minister for War and an elegant courtier 
is likely to prove a first-rate general. Falkenliayn’s tall 
and symmetrical figure was suggestive of energy and 
self-confidence. His ease of manner and his courtly 
demeanour impressed everybody. His clear piercing 
eyes lit up a face eloquent of poise and self-control. 

One can imagine how Falkenhajm’s imposing presence 
must have acted as a tonic at German headquarters 
when he succeeded the invalid Moltke. But a serious 
drawback to his prospects, in addition to his relatively 
junior standing as a officer, was, above all, his lack of 
personal touch with his subordinates, a lack of which the 
Kaiser’s intimate circle could have no idea naturally. 
The strained relations that ensued often caused him to 
see personal attacks in divergences of opinion, and in 
his dealings with all grades which were not superior to his 
orvn, to adopt an ironical and caustic tone, in order to 
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cloak Ms own weakness, Ms lack of authority and Ms 
unpopularity. 

Faikenhayn^s system was a clean break-away in every 
resp^t from Moltke’s methods, and, unconsciously and 
unwittingly perhaps, showed that, in. contrd^t tb his 
predecessor, he was not one of the numerous disciples of 
the school of Schlieffen. As Minister for War, Falkenhayn 
had planned and carried out the mobilisation arrange- 
ments without a hitch, and thereby had made a decided 
irnpression on the nation. It was also hoped that the 
friction which had occurred in previous wars between 
the ^ Minister for War and the Chief of Staff could Fe 
avoided by combining both offices, and giving them to 
him. ^ But in a few months it was quite clear that this 
combination was both constitutionally and practically 
unworkable. And yet it was destined that Falkenhayn 
himself was to evolve into something quite different from 
what the Kaiser and his headquarters had foreseen. They 
were deceived by appearances. However, despite the 
rising tide of antipathy that surged round him from all 
quarters, Falkenhayn, thanks to his impressive appear- 
ance and his ready wit, was able to hold out for two years. 

At the Marne the original plan of campaign failed, 
which was to strike a decisive blow against the enemy in 
the west, while Austria-Hungary covered the rear in the 
east with small German forces. The decision in the west 
was side-tracked. Falkenhayn was to form a new plan of 
campaign and to give the whole scheme a new goal- and a 
new direction. Falkenha}^! himself devised this scheme, 
and adopted it again and again as the basis of all his 
operations as head of the German army. He said that 
the decision of the war had been postponed by its initial 
developments. Consequently it was likely to last for a 
long time. In order to prevent the Central Powers, which 
were less prepared to face a protracted war than their 
opponents, from frittering away their strength, his view 
was that they should be very sparing of all lands of am- 
munition, and should only aim at minor objectives. In 
this way, he contended, the Allies would realise that the 
cost of a fight to a finish would be far too high. This was 
the attitude which Falkenhayn held should be adopted 
towards the enemy. The working-out of his theory in 
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practice we find in the failure of liis enterprises in the 
west in 1914 and in the qualified success of his campaigns 
in the cast up to the beginning of 1915. And these 
results were due far less to the weakness of the Central 
Powers than to Falkenhayn’s half-hearted measures in 
dealing with the problem of the two fronts. 

There is, indeed, no theory of conducting a campaign 
which portrays so plainly a lack of consciousness of 
military strength as Falkenhayn’s did. It is tantamount 
to absolute despair of attaining a positive victory; 
its supreme objective is keeping the enemy at arm’s 
length — a succession of drawn battles. Such a theory of 
fighting is almost unparalleled in the history of warfare. 
It leaves the enemy freedom of action and time for a 
series of attacks, and forces the defenders to face an ex- 
hausting, prolonged attrition process which Falkenhayn 
himself in the early stages of the war described as almost 
unendurable. 

The reputation of Hindenburg and Ludendorff was not 
quite established when Moltke disappeared from the 
scene. But for all that, Falkenhayn was uneasily con- 
scious of the menace to himself which the great influence 
of those two military experts who had won such brilliant 
victories in the cast while he dallied in the west, could 
entail. Rank, seniority and success — they were factors 
which aggravated Falkenhajm’s difiiculties in coping 
rvith lEndenburg and Ludendorff. His two rivals were 
becoming daily more and more popular. Falkenhajm 
was not popular, and never aimed at being popular. 

The fight against the Russians always seemed to him 
a matter of secondary importance. He attributed the 
optimism regarding the ultimate victory which prevailed 
mnong the Central Powers not so much to the successes 
in the east and to the sweeping Gorlice victory as to the 
defensive campaigns in the west. 

The correspondence on military matters between 
Falkenhayn and the two Eastern Front commanders was 
somewhat acrimonious. Falkenhayn found it very hard 
to restrain his temper and keep his dignity in dealing ivith 
Hmdenburg and Ludendorff. 

The Austro-Hungarian commander was Conrad, who 
was subordinate to Falkenhayn, and through pressure of 
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circumstances was forced to keep eternally begging for 
help for his army, which only came in very small detach- 
ments. In his memoirs written after the war, Falkenhayn 
has hardly a good %yord to say for Conrad’s army. When- 
ever he refers to him it is always in the same censorious 
tone. Conrad’s mistakes and miscalculations he always 
exaggerates and enlarges upon to the utmost. 

In his memoirs Falkenha5m showed such a hazy know- 
ledge of the complex structure of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire that he made several extraordinary blunders. 
In his view the German divisions sent to Southern 
Hungary follo\ving the declaration of war by Italy, were 
engaged there really with the suppression of the southern 
element of the population. Apparently he was not aware 
that that was the very section of the inhabitants of 
Southern Hungary which fought with the greatest bitter- 
ness against the Italians. Again he looked on the Isonzo 
front as an ideal defensive position, and asserted that this 
factor, combined with the inferiority of the Italians, 
explained the Austro-Hungarian success on that sector. 
He dismissed it, too, as only a superficial achievement. 
The loss of Austrian territory on this front he considered 
to be of very little significance. 

Falkenhayn displayed an incredible, nay, an almost 
morbid malevolence in blaming Conrad for not having 
paid sufficient care to the deploying of his army. He just 
plodded on, knowing that at any rate the Germans would 
have to help him.” From these remarks taken just at 
random from Falkenhayn’s book one can gauge what his 
attitude was during the war towards Conrad who was 
nine years his senior. 

While Falkenhayn adhered rigidly to his view about 
narrowing the scope of military activities, the two generals 
in the east, each on his own account, found a similar 
solution for the new problem they had to face.^ Their 
contention was that it was obvious that no decision was 
being arrived at in the west, and that help was urgently 
needed in the east. On the other hand, they maintained 
that as the resources of the Central Powers were not 
adequate for an offensive in the west which would be 
carried on simultaneously with the despatch of reinforce- 
ments for the east, they should concentrate all their 
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efforts on the east with a view to an offensive there. Then 
when the enemy on the east Avas beaten, their rear would 
be perfectly safe, and they could s%ving round their forces 
to the west, foUowdng up a speedy and definite decision 
in the east. Later he resolved to try to adopt the initiative 
once more in the west — a very proper decision. Backed 
by the overwhelming significance of a victory in the 
west, he felt that he could face for a little while longer the 
menace of the rising danger in the east, in view of the 
battles which had recently been won in East Prussia. Yet 
the objective of his plan in the west was not quite intel- 
ligible. At first he arranged, as he himself admitted, for 
counter-offensives, made after very slight artillery prepar- 
ations, along the whole front. They completely failed in 
their aim of holding up the enemy reserves. Following 
the collapse of the " race to the sea,” came the great 
scheme of attacking Flanders with the reinforcements 
which had just come up. Falkcnhayn stated at a later 
date that the sole object of these attacks was the protec- 
tion of the sea-board, but from'the tenacity with which 
they were carried out it is clear that the initial purpose 
was the seizure of the Channel Ports. But his offensive, 
carried out \vith the aid of young troops, failed, partly 
owing to errors in tactics, and partly because the Belgians 
flooded the country. 

This was the state of things that Falkenhayn had to 
face at the end of October. Simultaneously, too, the 
third and last spell of quiet on the Eastern Front had 
ended, and urgent appeals for help came from that 
quarter. Falkenhayn was very much dismayed by the 
failure of his first great offensive. And from that date 
symptoms of his temperamental pessimism constantly 
obtruded themselves. With a stubbornness which was 
worthy of a better objective, and which recalled the ilan of 
Verdun, he continued his Flanders offensive wth a view 
to casting a veil over his failure. But on the other hand he 
could not refuse to send reinforcements to the east. He 
had given up the idea of a decision at Ypres by November 
izth, yet it was November zznd before he sent any forces 
to the east. And even so, it was only in small detach- 
ments and belatedly that the reinforcements arrived. 

Even now Falkenhayn could not make up his mind 
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whether he should try to strike an effective blow in the 
east or in the west. It must-have been quite obvious to 
him that the Hmited resources of the Central Powers 
could^ not cope with engagements on both fronts. The 
fact is that Falkenhayn^s half-hearted measures were 
leading to cumulative disasters on both fronts. The 
abortive successes at Lodz and Lovicz seemed to him 
to support his contention that a decision in the field was 
not to be attained in the east. His persistence in con- 
templating an offensive in the west, although he was very 
well aware of the might of the enemy on that front, and 
was further well aware that he had committed himself to 
sending reinforcements to the east, is absolutely unin- 
telHgible. One wonders how he could have hoped to 
attain successes in the west with diminished forces, which 
he failed to attain with his troops at full strength. 

After he had sent reinforcements to the east in 
November and December, 1914, he stopped the Flanders 
battle in the west only after weeks of very heavy losses. 
It is well known to-day how close his opponents were to 
breaking down at the beginning of the battle, how right 
was his decision in September, and yet how injudicious 
was his adherence to it at the end of October. For the 
first time his half-hearted measures had entailed the 
failure of a most promising engagement in the east. 

The Imperial Chancellor was in favour in January, 
1915, of dismissing Falkenhayn and appointing Liiden- 
dorfi in his place. Apparently, however, the Kaiser 
could not make up his mind at the time to entrust 
Germany’s fate to the young general, despite all his 
successes. The idea had not occurred to him at the time 
to adopt the compromise that was effected later of 
sending Hindenburg with Ludendorif to the Western 
Front. Fallcenhayn’s briUiant personality and his per- 
suasive manner influenced the Kaiser, who decided that 
the east was relatively remote, and a victor}^ would not 
be as dramatic as in the west. The Kaiser’s coterie had 
made up their minds to back Falkenhajm through thick 
and tliin. 

A few days later a remarkable incident occurred. 
Parsimonious as Falkenhayn was in sending troops to 
the east, he was still more opposed to sending immediate 
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hdp to the Austro-Hungarian front. Without his assent, 
however, Hindenburg and Ludendorff had already 
promised support to this front. Falkenhayn subsequently 
concurred with their decision, but only on condition that 
the three German divisions should be under the control 
of a German commander, who should also have comm:md 
of at least an equal number of Austro-Hungarian 
divisions. He appointed Ludendorff as chief of staff of 
the new army. He aimed at weakening the position of 
the commander in the cast by separating Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff. Apart altogether from the reduction in 
rank which the change involved for Ludendorff, it was an 
extraordinary step to take from a practical pomt of view. 
Both commander and chief of staff, whose activities were 
co-ordinated rvith such brilliant success, lost much of 
their efficiency, with consequent reaction on the common 
cause. But Falkenhayn saw in the persistent demands 
of the German commanders in the east for reinforce- 
ments and their habit of emphasising lost opportunities 
an intolerable interference with his o™ plans for the 
\Yestem Front. His quite justifiable anxiety to assert 
his own authority, tempted him to adopt wrong and 
ungracious means towards his end. 

It is quite understandable why Conrad, as well as 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff, opposed Falkenhayn’s views 
■with the greatest vehemence. It is even possible, on the 
other hand, that in his protests Ludendorff occasionally 
outstepped the bonds of discipline. The Kaiser cancelled 
Ludendorff’s " disciplinary change of office " after a few 
days. It is to be said in justice to Falkenhayn at the 
same time that he was somewhat justified in opposing 
the sending of reinforcements to the Carpathian front 
to assist Austria-Hungary. He felt no doubt that such 
help as he could send would be absolutely inadequate 
for the almost hopeless ivinter offensive, and, at best, 
would merely be a reserve for defensive action. 

In the first months of 1915 Falkenhayn adopted a very 
extraordinary attitude towards Conrad with regard to the 
gro'wing uneasiness about Italy's attitude. He shared the 
■view of German diplomatic circles that Italy could be 
kept out of the war by means of territorial concessions 
to her. He was very touchy when there was any question 
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of encroaching upon German territory, but was inclined 
to be generous at the cost of Austria-Hungary, He 
could not see through Italy’s arrogant attitude towards 
every concession that was suggested. The fact that she 
was steadily extending the^ scope of her demands con- 
veyed no hint to liim. Like many other superfiaally 
informed Germans, he thought that the surrender to 
Italy of South Tyrol, with its fortresses of the sea-board, 
the Adriatic Islands and Trieste, was quite a trivial 
matter. "They could aU be taken back again,” he 
naively remarked. That such an outrage on national 
sentiment, especially as it would be perpetrated forth- 
with, if at all, must inevitably deal a deadly blow to the 
morale of the army and of the monarchy, a blow almost 
as deadly as that dealt later by the manifesto of the 
Emperor Charles, he could not for a moment realise. 
Neither could he realise how hopeless would be the 
position of the Austrian defence, in the event of an 
offensive following such a transaction. 

In order to emphasise his attitude on this point Falken- 
hayn gave Conrad evasive answers to every appeal for 
reinforcements, even though he knew that the position 
in the east was terribly imperilled. He hoped that by 
this means he could so shatter Conrad’s nerves that he 
would give way to the demands of Italy. But' while 
Falkenhayn’s conduct seems very extraordinary, we must 
remember that in the pressure he was bringing to bear 
upon Conrad, he was not merely following his own 
impulse, but was carr5dng out instructions from head- 
quarters. Whether concessions by Austria-Hungary 
which were discussed during the negotiations between the 
two Governments, would have delayed Italy’s entrance 
into the war, or would have hastened it in consequence 
of the advantage she would have already gained over 
the dual monarchy, is a riddle that will ever remain 
unsolved. 

We cam quite ^appreciate why Falkenhayn declined 
Conrad’s suggestion of attacking Italy, instead of follow- 
ing up Gorlice. We can equally appreciate why Conrad, 
who knew Falkenhayn’s mentality, was anxious to do 
something definite. Falkenhayn insisted again and again 
upon the importance of a whole-hearted oEensive against 
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Serbia, uitli a view (o IielpitiR Turkey and iinpre^dnj,' 
the neutral countric!;. Conrad was opjKitod to such a 
project, as he saw that it would render the Eastern I'ronl 
Insecure, as indeed tlic Carpathian enRaRcmenls later 
proved. He very loqically maintained that .a firm 
support of the Caipathian camp.iiini, and of the Easleni 
Front in pcneral, usis of more imimrlance with regard to 
the psycholopcal effect uixm the neutral slates, to wit, 
It.aly and tlic Balkans, than any side-show .against little 
Serlna. He addcrl that, if necessary, they could march 
through Roumauia, as long as the Dardanelles were oi>cn 
to them. 

F.alkenhajii'.s activities as a Minister for War up to the 
Ireginning of 1915 and his suhseoncnl me.asures in the 
dom.ain of orRariisatinn were remarkably successful. With 
the aid of able colleainias he p.avcrl the usiy for the use of 
gas in b.ittlc. It is rmport.inl to note that France had 
set the prcceticnt for the use of non-iroisonous and of 
T»i.sonous gas. Germany followed France’s lead in this 
likewise, and FalkenhavTi armngerl for its sjrecdy adoption 
in all offensives. He showed equal organising ability in 
seeing that there should l>c an abumiant sujiplying of 
ammunition of .all kituLs. Under his .Tgis the output of 
aircraft very soon farc.\cecdcd that of the enemy. 

Of paramount importance was his adoption of a scheme 
previously deviscti by Schlieffen. for limiting the numlicr 
of battalions to a division, and making up for the deficit 
in man-power by improved mechanical criuipmcnt and 
better training. He then used the superfluous b.itl.alions 
for the formation of new divisions. This scheme had an 
imiwrlant effect upon Germany’s figliting power. It 
provided the only solution for the enormous demands for 
new battle units. Strangelv enough, Falkcnh.ajii’s device 
was imitated only by the Russians and the Turks. The 
English and French, it is true, at a later date, reduced the 
number of battalions to each division ; this w.as, however, 
not for the purpose of forming new divisions, but of 
mainhiining the c.xisting number. 

In March, 1015, when the formation of new divisions 
“V *'<^ciucing the number of battalions w.as under uay, 
I'alkenhayn, de.spite his previous c.vpcricnccs, was .again 
trying to make up his mind about’ a big oEcnsivc on the 
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Western Front. According to numerons writers among 
the Allies that was the exact period when, owing to 
shortage of ammunition, a definite sense of war-weariness 
and the hopelessness of the Dardanelles campaign, a 
German offensive would have had a great chance of 
success. But once more Falkenhayn’s vacillating 
character stood in the way. He held that while an 
offensive in the west was desirable, it was impossible, 
owing to the demands on the Eastern Front. The winter 
fighting in Champagne had entailed many costly battles, 
but, for all that, the front stood firm. Only a single army 
was appointed to carry out the schemes in the west, 
involving among other plans a break through at Amiens. 

Early in April Falkenhayn made up his mind to open 
an offensive in the east ; for the time being, however, he 
said nothing to Conrad about it, on account of Italy. 
And just then Conrad butted in with his Gorlice project. 
The German liaison general attached to Conrad's army 
had again and again informed him, in accordance with 
instructions, that no reserves were available, but despite 
repeated rebuffs, he decided to have another try. He felt 
too diffident to ask for more than four divisions. The 
liaison general was very dubious about his even getting 
that number. Falkenhayn's reply was a surprise to both' 
of them. Instead of the four divisions asked for, he 
promised to send eight. 

Whether Falkenhayn had been ruminating on the 
Gorlice idea previously or not, it was Conrad who first 
openly championed it. But Falkenhayn deserves great 
credit for giving up his own dreams about the west in 
order to provide the help necessary to carry out Conrad’s 
project. 

Falkenhayn, to whom, according to agreement, Conrad 
communicated fuU details of the progress of the attack 
in May, now decided boldly to withdraw all the forces he 
could possibly spare from the Western Front, and that too 
despite the second Artois battle. The successful outcome 
of this desperate gamble was soon apparent. In a few 
weeks the San was reached. Przemysl fell. Intoxicated 
by this success, Falkenhayn allowed the ofiensive to 
sweep onward. Then Lemberg was taken, and the 
armies of the Central Powers swept into Southern Poland. 
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And just at this point Falkenhayn had another fit of his 
congenital hesitancy. He wanted to cry halt, but Conrad 
and Mackensen told him pretty bluntly that they could 
not leave the job half finished. Falkenhayn gave way to 
their protests. The armies were drawn up for further 
dashes, and were reinforced by German divisions from 
the Balkans, where they were not needed.^ 

Falkenhayn now decided to permit Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff to take a hand in the offensive. And forth- 
with there began disputes as to the part they should 
respectively play — disputes which lasted right through 
the summer campaign. The two German pnerals in 
the east had already undertaken an offensive against 
Courland towards the end of April by way of a surprise 
manoeuvre. Their aim now was to take a strong drive 
towards Wilna, where the Russian forces were weak. 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff stood out for this scheme 
for all they were worth, while Falkenhayn favoured the 
less ambitious offensive on the lower reaches of the 
Narew. The selecting of the minor objective was just 
as characteristic of Falkenhayn’s limited vision as his 
dogged persistence in it despite the fact that the difficulty 
soon became very obvious of storming the Russian 
strongholds in that marshy and flooded region. At the 
same time it is possible that Falkenhayn’s plan of attack 
might have been carried out with greater vigour if 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff had not pushed ahead their 
operations in Courland. 

As the causes which led to Falkenhayn’s downfall 
and the details of his activities during the course of his 
" consolation ” command in Roumania have been dealt 
rvith in other parts of this book, we shall now close the 
chapter that deals with him. With his removal from 
supreme command on the Western Front the power for 
doing mischief was considerably retrenched for the " man 
of half-measures.” 



HINDENBURG AND LUDENDORFF— THE 
TITANIC PAIR 

T he brilliant co-operation between Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff and the colossal tasks which 
they were conjointly called upon to tackle 
focussed the attention of all Germany upon 
them during the World War, and made them the most 
outstanding among the generals of the Central Powers. 
Other instances of generals working together in pairs 
might be cited. There were Foch and Weygand, Diaz 
and Badogho, Conrad and Metzger, but none of these 
pairs comprised such absolutely complementary units, 
and in none of them were there shown such a mutual 
spirit of “ give and take,’' and such freedom from any 
form of friction as in the alliance of Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff. 

Furthermore, the colossal greatness of the problems 
with which this pair had to cope was unique. No other 
generals during the course of the World War remained 
for such a long period in posts of responsibility amid the 
welter of swiftly changing momentous events, and no 
others were called upon, in addition to the military 
problems with which they were faced in various theatres 
of war, to co-operate in urgent decisions on matters 
outside the domain of strategy and tactics. Their 
spheres of activity extended more and more with the 
growing seriousness of the position of the State. But 
the burden of their responsibihty was lightened by the 
feeling that both civilians and soldiers placed implicit 
trust in them. The people at an early stage began to 
regard the two as one, so to speak. When a German 
mentioned Hindenburg, the name of LudendorS instinc- 
tively followed. And on the shoulders of this titanic 
pair the fate of Germany seemed to depend more and 
more as the years rolled on. All the other pillars on which 
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the fabric of the Empire depended were tottering under 
their burden. And even for Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
the strain eventually proved too great, and they too 
collapsed. 

The personality of both generals was fundamentally 
based on similar principles. There was a peculiar 
similarity of temperament in these two men of absolutely 
dissimilar physique and appearance, and of utterly 
divergent paths of mental development. This accounts 
for fhe strength of the bonds that kept them together 
and for the different lines on which the two worked later 
on, while co-operating harmoniously. Both men were 
not only Germans, but they were Prussians in the full 
sense of the term. Both were not merely monarchists ; 
they were remarkable for their loyalty to the Hohen- 
zoUems. Both were Conservatives, but they were well 
knouTi to take no interest in party squabblings. But 
above all both men had in common those human traits 
that are invaluable in a general, the highest sense of duty, 
extraordinary will-power and a sense of responsibility. 
It is not to be wondered at that two men of such 
similarity of temperament were able to work together 
steadily, especially as they were votaries of the tenets 
of warfare that were taught in the school of Field-Marshal 
Schlieffen. Even at their first meeting in August, 1914, 
they were drawn to one another by feelings of mutual 
sympathy and regard which bound them firmly together 
ever afterwards. Their similarity of temperament kept 
in abeyance to the very end of the war any minor points 
of character on which they might clash. 

Hindenburg, by far the older of the two, was the very 
embodiment of poise, calmness and strong self-reliance, 
a rock of granite amid a seething sea of hopes and doubts. 
Ludendorff was a man of almost demoniacal energy and 
will-power. He was forty-nine years old when the war 
broke out, and had an enormous capacity for work and 
for translating colossal plans into action. Hindenburg 
was sixty-seven. Gentleness, benevolence and the dis- 
position to make allowances for the shortcomings of 
others, and a readiness to appreciate the outlook and 
the ideals of the Allies, were generous traits in Hinden- 
hurg’s make-up which were naturally less pronounced in 
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Ludendorff. Hindenburg was a God-fearing man and a 
nobleman of modest , and winning manners. Ludendorff 
was, relatively speaking, young, and was very self- 
reliant and self-conscious, passionate in his prejudices, 
and resolute in his decisions. Like Prometheus, he 
fought against hostile powers, which proved too formid- 
able for him in the end. Hindenburg, like an old oak, 
weathered the revolutionary storm that followed the war. 

To try to differentiate between their respective roles 
would be not only in direct opposition to their own 
expressed wish, but would be an almost impossible task. 
Even in their respective memoirs we can see evidence 
of their co-operation in every way. The fact that either 
of the two was prominently identified with any individual 
engagement affords no clue to the originator of the plan 
of that engagement. Although in his writings, the ego 
of Ludendorfi is very pronounced, while the contrary 
is the case with Hindenburg, and although from 1915 
onward the younger man was generally responsible alone 
for orders given, we invariably find Hindenburg asserting 
his own personality at the most decisive and critical 
moments. But Hindenburg was never, as some contend, 
a mere puppet in Ludendorff’s hands. As a rule he 
devoted himself more to the planning and decision of big 
schemes, leaving the execution of the details of those 
schemes to the energetic and forceful Ludendorff. And, 
of course, Hindenburg was always only too glad to allow 
his more vigorous and more temperamental colleague to 
ginger up the pohticians at home whenever the need 
occurred. 

Hindenburg undoubtedly acted as a moderating 
influence on the exuberant enthusiasm of his younger 
colleague on many occasions. Both generals in their 
memoirs emphasise the fact that they always acted in 
co-operation with one another amidst all the varying 
fortunes of war. Some writers have instituted analogies 
between their method of co-operation and the footing that 
existed between Bismarck and his royal master, or 
between Blucher and Gneisenau. Such analogies are 
false, however. Hindenburg never used any pressure to 
bring Ludendorff round to his point of view, and there 
is no trace of a suggestion that Ludendorff ever attempted 
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to o\cmde Hindcnburg’s decisions Their plans o( 
campiign were tlie outcome of concerted action, while 
Ludendorft’s titanic ciicrg:}’ sins rcsixinsiblc for the 
execution of details And all throiiph their joint cam- 
paigning the moral support of Hmdenburg was of 
mcstunable value for llicir enterprises 
In the early dax-s of ibiir gtnemlsliip both men were 
only sectional leaders on the Eastern Front. But m 
those dax-s the foundation of their fame wa.s laid, as they 
were ala'ady acclaimed Iiy the soldiers as national heroes 
Incidcnt.ally among the cixahan poinilation the gloiy 
of Hindenburg completely cchjiscd that of Liidendorff. 
And as the months rolled on, the two generals xxcrc 
rcg.ardcd as the xciy iiicamation of Gennanj's hope and 
strength In their nsc and hall they were sj iiibohc of the 
nse and fall of their country. 

WTicn they went to the cast in August, iijr), Liidcn- 
dorff had already won renown by Ins bnlliant coup at 
Liege His u\i>encncc at headquarters had taught him 
the import.aiice of a sjiee-ely capture of tins lortrc.ss 
Hus bnlliant aclnexemiiit, taken m conjunction wath Ins 
attitude towards the adxocatcs of jieace, 'i-ciircd Imn the 
w.annt.st appreciation among his countrxmcn 
He w.as now c.allcd uixni, in conjunction with Hinilcn- 
burg, to resume offeiisixc ojvi rations in East Fnissn 
Pcojile felt coiifieleiice 111 his xolcainc energy. The 
prcx’ions commander m the c.ast bad contemplated a 
retreat across the Vistula after a first rather abortixe 
fight against ox-crwhclnnng Russian forces He gaxc up 
this idea later on, but headquarters had lost all confidence 
in him Tlicn his successors came on the scene, and 
after studjing their position they brought all their forces 
to bear against their fonnidablc opponent in the south, 
following Conrad’s precedent in Galicia in dealing watli 
the enemy in the north Tlie opportunity was afforded 
of annihilating an isolated army by a double wlieclmg 
moxement \Vith unparalleled daring they marshalled 
all axailable troops for the dccisixe stnigglc Tlie plan 
of the offensixe xx.as draxiii uji and e.\ccuted with marxel- 
lous strategy; all obstacles, both great and small, were 
swept aside Tlie Battle of Tannenberg x\as fought, a 
classical example of consummate generalship. 
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Reinforcements were sent to them from the west 
without their having to apply for them, and the two 
generals proceeded with their victorious troops against 
the enemy on the eastern frontier, whose inert attitude 
had made their first victory possible. The summer battle 
at the Masurian Lakes was a second oveiwhehning 
victory. The demands upon the grit of the soldiers both 
in the battle and in the pursuit were in accordance with 
the palted opinions which their leaders held about them. 
Their estimate was fully justified. The German army 
of that period was the finest jnilitary machine in the 
world — ^not in numbers, of course, but decidedly in 
efficiency. And both Hindenburg and' Ludendorff 
exploited that splendid mihtary machine to the utmost. 
The two first operations of those generals have been 
deemed by the dispassionate judgment of post-war 
critics to have been not only typical of the military 
ability of both men, but also to have been immune from 
the vexatious divergences of view that afterwards 
developed between them and Falkenhayn, the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The first reinforcements for the east were sent by 
Moltke on his own initiative. After the hberation of 
Eastern Prussia the need was urgently stressed, even in 
the interests of the German army itself, of giving adequate 
sfipport to the Austro-Hungarian army before it was 
smitten with irreparable disaster. The commanders in 
the east were instructed by Falkenhayn to send the great 
portion of their troops to Upper Silesia, and thence to 
advance with their allies who had again taken_ their 
stand at Cracow. Their desire to make a thrust in the 
north, was not acceded to. The advance in October, 
1914, against Iwangorod and the transfer of troops fmm 
that p'osition to Warsaw gave rise to rather serious 
friction between the eastern generals and Conrad, and 
was the first practical test of the co-operation between 
the Germans and their allies. The placing of the isolated 
German army in Upper Silesia under Conrad's command 
was emphatically refused. Conrad on liis side was pre- 
pared to send an army to Southern Poland, but he 
declined to send it further north towards Warsaw and to 
place it under the control of the German generals, as it 
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would thereby be completely removed from its own base, 
and would be outside the zone of his command. 

As the attack of the united armies was made on the 
Russians while they were reorganising their forces, the 
first onsets of Hindenburg and Ludcndorff against their 
disorganised masses at Iwangorod were relatively success- 
ful. Soon, however, Russian forces sallied forth from 
Warsaw and menaced the northern Gennan flank. The 
army given by Conrad covered the German positions 
near Iwangorod, and Hindenburg and Ludendorfi turned 
northwards towards Warsaw. It was merely a question 
of time, how long they could hold out there. The Rus- 
sians, who had by this time assembled in ovcnvhelming 
numbers, drove back the Germans step by step. The 
Russians had meanwhile assembled two armies also at 
Iwangorod and repelled the Austro-Hungarian division 
there. A retreat all along the Polish line was inevitable. 
It is clear that an installation of Austro-Hungarian 
divisions at Warsaw, instead of at Iwangorod — the step 
which Hindenburg and Ludcndorff had so strongly urged, 
would have led to no better results. An utterly different 
method of procedure was necessary to check the onset 
of the Russian steam-roller. 

Hindenburg and Ludcndorff conjointly coped with the 
menace, first by withdrawng as quickly as possible the 
troops in Poland, destroying very thoroughly the while 
all the roads, and secondly by a speedy reorganisation of 
the German divisions, supported by reinforcements from 
East Prussia. Falkenhayn at tliis point still refused to 
give any reinforcements from the west. By transferring 
the German troops from Upper Silesia northwards 
towards Thom, and filling the gaps there rvith an Aiistro- 
Hungarian army, the groundwork for the new plan of 
campaign was prepared. The Russian masses rolled 
slowly forward in a south-westerly direction towards 
Cracow and Silesia. Hindenburg and Ludcndorff and 
Conrad were anxious to assail them on the flank. The 
opportunity was especially favourable for the Germans, 
as the north-westerly flank of the Russians was exposed. 
The eastern commanders were kept constantly informed 
about the movements of their opponents by a regular 
system of tapping their wireless communiques — a pro- 
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ceeding palogous to the key to the code of the German 
fleet which the Russians secured without the Germans 
being aware of it — a key which rendered extraorinary 
assistance to the English throughout the whole war. 

The idea of the new Polish campaign was a brilliant 
one, and it was carried out efflciently. The success of 
the contest at Lowicz and Lodz, in view of the over- 
whelming superiority in numbers of the Russians, was 
wonderful. But just at this juncture an utterly unjustifi- 
able tendency to underestimate the enemy — a reaction 
of the victories in the east — began to manifest itself. It 
was seen that operations against the flank of a great and 
compact army were not by any rneans as easy as against 
the flank of an isolated army. The Russians put up such 
a dogged fight that the German wing that was encircling 
them broke, and only by a miracle escaped being 
captured. Were it not for the brilliant tactics carried 
out by the troops and their leaders, Tannenburg would 
have been re-enacted, with the laurels this time for the 
Russian commander. But, on the whole, the lightning 
thrust against the Russian flank had such a far-reaching 
effect, that one can confidently assert that the plan of 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff for the annihilation of the 
enemy’s army on a large scale would have been successful, 
had the divisions which turned up too late from the 
Western Front been despatched at the crucial moment 
when they were required. This was the psychological 
moment when Falkenhayn, although he was perfectly 
aware of the futility of his Ypres offensive, still hesitated 
about sending along reinforcements to the Eastern Front. 
The makeshift auxihary forces hurriedly levied by 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff from the German fortress 
garrisons with extraordinary resourcefulness and fore- 
sight, could not compensate for the lack of these re- 
inforcements. The divisions drafted from the Western 
Front arrived piecemeal and far too late, and could not 
make any headway against the swarming divisions of 
Russians massing up at Warsaw. Already the Eastern 
Front began to form one compact fine. Stationary 
warfare here, too, had superseded the warfare of 
movement, since neither side was suf&ciently Btmng to 
manoeuvre in the open. The subsequent battles in front 
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of Waisaw were protracted and entailed heavy losses, 
and it is doubtful whether the attacks of the Germans 
were justified by the results. One important objective, 
however, was attained. Silesia and Posen were saved 
for good from the menace of being swamped by Russia. 

When towards the end of 1914 and early in 1915 fresh 
divisions were available in Germany, the eastern com- 
manders asked that they should be sent to them as rein- 
forcemen'ts. Unfortunately Hindciiburg and Ludendorff, 
as well as Conrad, had evolved a plan, the colossal scope 
of which would require forces far in excess of those at the 
disposal of the Central Powers. They contemplated 
" pinching-out ” at its two eastern extremities the huge 
salient formed by the Russian positions stretching from 
East Prussia to Russian Poland, and riglit through the 
latter country along the line of tlie Carpathians, with a 
view to staging a " super-Sedan " for the Russians. Of 
course each of the commanders was inllucnced by con- 
sideration for his OMTi country’s interests in projecting 
this scheme. Conrad was intent on the relief of Przemysl, 
while Hindenburg and Ludendorff aimed at the liberation 
of the East Prussian frontier. The sclieme failed to 
materialise to the satisfaction of both the Germans and 
the Austro-Hungarians. Conrad led the greater part of 
his forceSj reinforced by something between three and 
four divisions placed at Ids disposal by Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff, to costly but futile battles among the snow- 
covered Carpathians, while the German leaders had at 
their own disposal an army equal in strength to the one 
that aftenvards fought at Gorlicc. The winter battles in 
the Masurian region liberated East Prussia once more, 
it is true, and a simple outflanking of the isolated north 
Russian wing, carried out in conjunction with a break 
through, brought in its train the capture of an enormous 
number of prisoners and colossal booty, but it was 
absolutely barren of any real strategic result. The 
Etongly fortified Russian line along the Niemen was an 
obstacle that must have been obviously impregnable 
from the very outset. And so in exchange for a relatively 
trivial result the second great opportunity in the Russian 
campaign after the battle at Lodz was throivn away, and 
a further portion of the scanty German reserves was 
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rendered almost useless. It is only fair, however, to lay 
the blame for the -unfortimate selection of their basis of 
attack not on the shoulders of Falkenhayn alone, but 
also on those of the eastern commanders. 

During the period between the beginning-of February 
and the end of April, 1918, fiercely contested battles were 
waged along the firmly held front line to the south of 
East Prussia. But the attacks carried out. by the far 
more numerous Russians with dogged determination 
failed to protect the entrenched positions on the Narew 
and the Bug from direct attack by the Germans. 

The Gorlice offensive which had been arranged for 
May, only entailed at first mere tentative attacks by 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff. And it was at this point 
that the first indications were seen of the scheme which 
was destined to lead to fresh and bitter conflicts of 
opinion with Falkenhayn. The only part of the front at 
that time that was not firmly entrenched was the Memel 
region. And here the two eastern Commanders in 
addition to the feint manoeuvres which had been assigned 
to them made a dash for Courland along the Riga- 
Petrograd hne which the Russians had during the whole 
war regarded as a key position, and placed the northern 
flank of the Russian army drawn up on the East Prussian 
frontier in a very perilous position. At first, however, 
through lack of sufficient forces the Germans had merely 
local and abortive successes. But when in the middle of 
July the Hindenburg and Ludendorff front launched the 
summer campaign, the two commanders carried out an 
offensive in a south-easterly direction from the lower 
reaches of the Niemen, and captured Kovno, thereby 
endangering the Russian hne of retreat, and holding forth 
the menace of disaster to the greater part of the Russian 
army. Owing to the success of the Gorhce offensive the 
position had now considerably altered in comparison 
with the state of things in February, the time of the 
winter battles in the Masurian lakeland re^on. The 
scheme no longer seemed to be one of impossible dimen- 
sions. Fallvcnhayn nevertheless turned it down, and so 
did the Kaiser, whose intervention the two conunanders 
individually invoked. Faffienhayn gave orders for a dash 
across the lower reaches of the Narew, as he considered 
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that such' a manoemTC would give promise of immediate 
and definite relief to Machensen who was fighting against 
great odds, and whose Gorlice attack had apparently 
fizzled out. Hindcnburg and Ludendorff made thorough 
preparations for the Narew offensive, and within eight 
days the two Russian fortresses there capitulated to the 
Germans. Nevertheless the victory over the forces 
entrenched along the river and over the reinforcements 
hurriedly rushed up by the Russians took up so much 
time that they failed to pinch out the enemy in the little 
salient to the west of the position of the German thrust. 

Simultaneously the two eastern commanders with their 
dwindling available forces, and, so to speak, on their own 
initiative, had reinforced the little army in Courland, 
where they started the offensive, handicapped as they 
were. Their manoeu\Te serr’cd the purpose of drawing 
off an entire Russian army to that region, thereby 
rendering great service by relieving the tension on the 
Narew and on Jfackensen’s front. Incidentally they 
proved that along that front it was possible to attain 
great objectives with scanty resources, and that their 
scheme held forth far greater promise of success than 
Falkenhayn’s did. 

Once more, after they had won their victory on the 
Narew and had completed the task assigned to them 
there, Hindcnburg and Ludendorff asked for reinforce- 
ments and also for approval for their great scheme for a 
drive across Kovno against the communication lines of 
the Russian army. But both approval of their scheme 
and reinforcements were given in a half-hearted way only. 
Falkenhayn considered that sufficient success had already 
been attained in the cast ; his mind was intent on Serbia 
and on the w'est. Tlie slender forces available at Kovno 
had to be held in readiness for speedy transfer to another 
theatre of war. The tragedy of the Battle of Lodz was 
repeated. The meagre forces of Hindcnburg and Luden- 
dorff after the capture of the fortress of Kovno attained 
a great victory over the Russians, who were completely 
Uken unawares ; encircling manceuvres were carried out. 
But once more the Russians rallied \vith overwhelmingly 
superior forces. Tire Germans had spent their strength ; 
they failed to complete their enveloping tactics, and so 
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their great victory was barren of results. In this case, 
too, as in November, 1914, it was clear what results could 
be attained had reinforcements come up in time. And 
meanwliile German divisions remained for a considerable 
time inactive on Mackensen’s sector. In vain, too, did 
Conrad place an entire army at the disposal of the German 
commanders in the east with a view to liberating further 
German divisions. This army he subsequently used for 
the ill-fated thrust at Kovno. However, the German 
Eastern Front had, almost in opposition to Falkenhayn's 
wish, pushed its lines far deeper eastward than had been 
originally intended. Riga and Dunaburg were in immi- 
nent peril. Courland with important railway hnes fell into 
German hands. 

It was only the two first engagements in the summer 
of 1914 that fully attained the objective aimed at by 
Hindenburg and Ludendorfi. All the subsequent opera- 
tions, the two Polish campaigns of 1914 and the great 
summer campaign of 1915, as well as the winter fighting 
in the Mansurian Lake region, were only semi-successes. 
The brilliant field operations were barren of result despite 
all the anxious care of the general and despite magnificent 
achievements by the army. The tasks that had to be 
faced were far too strenuous for the forces available, and 
the efforts to achieve something definite completely 
failed, and frequently led to perilous situations. The same 
ill-luck seemed to dog Hindenburg and Ludendorff as had 
been Conrad’s fate. Like liim they aimed at great 
objectives, and failed just when the goal was in sight. 
Falkenlia3Ti's failure to send along reinforcements was 
the cause of many abortive schemes in the cast. The 
worst blow that the Central Powers received after the 
Baltic of the I^Iamc, was their failure to give Russia her 
death-blow in the heavy fighting of 1914 and 1915. 

The Gennan commanders in the cast spent the end of 
1915 and the beginning of 1916 in establishing control 
o\'er tlic conquered areas. Thej^ regarded these lands as 
Gennan settlements and protectorates, and considered 
that the consolidation of tiieir position in them was one 
of the most important of the objectives of the war. 
With the spring of 1916 violem Russian offensives, 
which were made on the Eastern Front with a view to 
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relieving the pressure on the French at Verdun, were 
repelled by the Germans despite the fact that their 
forces, slender as they had been, had been considerably 
reduced by Falkcnhayn’s attitude. At that period there 
stood on the German Eastern Front only forty-four 
German and two Austro-Hungarian divisions as against 
eighty-three Russian divisions. Of course it could hardly 
be expected that the Western Front, which was barely 
holding its own in defensive tactics, could afford to spare 
any reinforcements worth talking of. But hard pressed 
as they were themselves, Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
gave every available man they could spare to hold up the 
Brussilov offensive. At the end of July, as a pledge of 
confidence in them, the command over the greater part 
of the Eastern Front from Riga to Lemberg was conferred 
on them. 

Although the campaigns in Russia since October, 1^14, 
had only been partially successful, they had entailed 
magnificent strategic exploits, the capture of largo 
quantities of booty and the acquisition of great stretches 
of territory. For the abortive nature of these campaigns 
— even for the very choiee of the base of attack in the 
rvinter fighting in the Masurian Lake region the eastern 
commanders were to blame. And yet during the first 
two years of the war the name of Hindenburg was on 
everybody’s lips. He bad been tbe general in Germany's 
greatest and most’ spectacular battles, and fortune had 
favoured his standard. The initiated were also aware, 
of course, of Ludendorff’s prominent share in all these 
glories. But the civilian population gave all the honour 
for the achievements in the east to Hindenburg alone. 
When the anxiety of the Central Powers was at its very 
tensest, when the Battles of the Somme and of Verdun 
raged in the west, when in Italy Gorizia had fallen, and 
when the Eastern Front from Pripet to the Carpathians 
blazed and trembled, and when, to cap all, Roumania 
Mtered the war, there was a unanimous demand that 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff should take over supreme 
command. They alone seemed capable of setting every- 
thing right ; they were the greatest and the best reserve 
army of the Central Powers. Powerful interests and out- 
standing individuals had again and again long previously 
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combined to press for their immediate appointment. 
Yet it was all in vain.' Now, however, the danger was 
too great, and it was felt that no effort should remain 
untried -to avert disaster swift and irreparable, which was 
impending. On August 29th, 1916, the day- after 
Roumania had entered the war, the Kaiser, the army, 
and the people placed their destinies in perfect confidence 
in the trust of these two men. It was a gesture parallel 
in significance to the appointment of Foch as generalis- 
simo in March, 1918, as the last hope of saving the Allies 
from imminent doom in the Great War. 

The very first deeds of the two men showed that they 
were determined to end the run of ill-luck that was dog- 
ging the German army. Their appointment was made of 
course in a much less dramatic fashion than that of Foch 
later on. Conrad’s position with regard to the change 
was, however, somewhat analagous to that of Haig 
relative to Foch. By the intervention of the old Austrian 
Emperor, a via media was found through a rather awk- 
ward impasse. For Austria-Hungary, the most important 
member of the Quadruple Alliance, a similar right of 
protest was arranged to that conceded later on in the 
case of the commanders of the Allies with regard to 
Foch’s orders. In reality this ordinance was abrogated 
in the beginning of 1917, as at that date the young 
Austrian Kaiser himself took over command, and conse- 
quently the Geiman supreme, command actually lost its 
controlhng power though it still nominally held it. The 
second important decision of the new commanders was 
the cessation of the Verdun battle which was just 
smouldering aimlessly, and had long since failed to attain 
its objective. 

A remarkable innovation, which in the extraordinary 
circumstances prevaihng was bound to be beneficial, was 
Ludendorff’s success in his demand that Hindenburg and 
himself should have full responsibifity with regard to the 
appouitment of a headquarters staff. Apart from the 
German Emperor, who during the entire war had as a 
matter of principle kept in the backgmund as much as , 
possible, the German army had now a dual, and yet a 
unified control. The one disadvantage attached to the 
new arrangement was that in the German army the 
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power of the headquarters staff, whicli was already rather 
autocratic in its dealings with the generals in the field, 
became more strongly entrenched owing to Ludendorfl’s 
temperamental tendency to place more weight on the 
view's of the chief of staff than on those of senior cam- 
paigning generals. In this bias towards the views of 
headquarters, when they clashed with those of the 
generals, Ludendorfi was rather injudicious. 

After the problem of unified command and that of the 
winding-up of the Verdun battle, the next biggest job 
was the evolution of a new type of defensive tactics, i.e. 
the so-called elastic system which was initiated in 1918 
by P 4 tain and Diaz. It was a colossal task, whose 
compass could be gauged by military experts alone, as in 
its execution it involved a radical change in the manoeuvT- 
ing of the entire army. The first experiments in the 
system were made with great success at the Battle of the 
Somme. 

Tlie fourth big task was the conduct of the campaign 
against Roumania, in connection with which the new 
unified command of the Central Powers undenvent its 
first great test. The plans which had already been partly 
arranged by Falkenhayn, Conrad and the Bulgarians 
were completed, and the divisions needed for their 
execution were literally conjured up as if by magic. 
Everywhere new units were created along the fighting 
lines, a masterly achievement of organisation unparal- 
leled in any other army during the course of the Great 
War. And each one of these achievements of Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff was of the greatest significance. 

The two great commanders attained a still greater 
victory without any conscious effort on their own part — 
the almost incredible psj'chological effect of their appoint- 
ment on the army and on their fcUow countrymen. Even 
the army on the Western Front which was far removed 
from their sphere of operations, and which was in the 
throes of a bitter engagement on the Somme, acquired a 
sudden accession of strength and confidence. Every 
soldier felt that he was fighting with two men at his back 
who would guarantee him victory. All Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, too, took heart of grace and felt 
stronger for the fray. Rarely was an appointment of 
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such portentousness as that of Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff in August, igi6, made with such dramatic sudden- 
ness ; never was an appointment of its type so justified 
both on the grounds of psychology and on those of its 
mihtary results. 

While the tasks we have just mentioned involved 
Herculean efforts on the part of the two commanders, 
especially as they had to be carried out in the course of a 
few weeks and with the utmost speed while the enemy 
were carr 3 dng on a violent offensive, they were faced at 
the very outset of their new range of activity with 
problems which reaUy lay outside the zone of their 
mihtary operations, in the decision of which, however, 
their views were bound to have a teUing effect, not only 
owing to their high position, but also owing to their 
moral influence and their authority. On the other hand, 
amidst the many eventful happenings which occurred in 
connection with the conduct of the war in England, 
never was an almost exclusively political question 
affected appreciably by the attitude of the generals 
towards it. And in France still less was the opinion of 
the military leaders asked in political matters. The 
civilian authorities would always be only too conscious 
of the relative value of the views of the commander-in- 
chief on any given problem — ^\dews, that with a sense of 
loyalty to his own sphere, would be affected by con- 
siderations of the military aspect of the question. 
Unfortunately the Germans did not look upon the matter 
in this light. The wavering Imperial Chancellor was only 
too glad to make use of the prestige that the two generals 
enjoj^ed to bolster up his own decisions. 

The first non-military^ problem with which Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff were faced, was that of the proclamation 
of a Kingdom in Russian-Poland. Before the two 
generals had been appointed the Gennan Government 
had actually decided upon this step. Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff, however, deprecated the proclamation on the 
ground that it would lead to the Governor-General of 
Warsaw equipping a large Polish army. It was a grave 
error on the part of the two generals to forecast such a 
result. Conrad did not share their view. 

The second question was that of overtures for peace by 
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flic Central Powers. In connect ion with this, too, the two 
coram.-imlcrs looked at tlic prohlein from a strictly 
inilitan' ixiinl of view. Tlicy dem.mded that .snch over- 
ture-s sho\ild not he niade at a moment when things went 
badly in the field, and conseqnentlv not before the end 
of the Roiimani.in campaign. Furthermore, thcy_ depre- 
cated the broaching of the question to the Allies in such 
a manner as would suggest actual we.akncss. 

Tlic vwralf of the German anny was in no wise affected 
by the peace overtures. Tlic results showed that the 
attitude of Hindenburg and Ludendorff w.as fully justified 
from a military jxiint of view. Tlic jieacc overtures were 
regarded in politicil circles, both by the enemy and by 
neutrals, ns tantamount to a confession of weakness, and 
consequently failed in their object. None of the Western 
democracies followed Germany’s precedent in this respect. 

Tlie third great problem was that of submarine 
warfare. In aaewing it, too, we find the generals adhering 
strictly to the bounds of their own dom.ain. Tliey had 
taken over supreme command, ns already pointed out, 
at a time when things looked very’ black for the Central 
Powers from a military point of view. The German 
Admiralty just then believed, to judge by the expressed 
aacws of all the leading na\al men, that it had in the 
" U "-boats a device for reducing Grc.it Britain to a state 
oi iaminc in a comparatively short time, and Ibcrcby 
winning the war. We have only to read the testimony 
on oath of President Wilson before the Commission of 
Inquiry held by the American Senate to be convinced 
of this. In his evidence President Wilson declared that 
even if there had been no .submarine warfare, America 
would have entered the war. It is difficult to decide 
to what extent the submarine hastened America’s 
entiy' into the war, or rather gave the warmongers 
their trump card. Hindenburg and Ludendorff were 
correct in their estimate that America would require a 
year to take the field in Europe with an army of any 
consequence. 

An important point to be considered, too, was the fact 
that a declaration of war by America was not to be 
expected before the date of the appointment of a new 
President. This allowed in addition to the year that 
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would be needed to build up the annj^ and to transport 
it to Europe, a period of eighteen months. On the other 
hand, the German naval authorities calculated that the 
submarine campaign would most decidedly be in full 
swing within six months. 

On this latter point Hindenburg and Ludendorff were 
naturally not in a position to express any definite views. 
The}^ felt, however, that allowing for any margin of 
miscalculation they might back the chances of a sub- 
marine campaign reaching its peak in six months against 
the effectiveness of an American army wiiich would not 
be fit to take the field before eighteen months. Seeing 
that, furthermore, the outlook with regard to the war 
on land in August, 1916, w'as quite favourable, the two 
generals made up their minds to back the submarine 
campaign. A very serious miscalculation on the part of 
the politicians, however, prevented the immediate putting 
of their decision into action. They feared, and without 
any reason for doing so, a declaration of war by Holland 
and Denmark — a contingency with wiiich they could not 
co])e in the field before the overthrow of Rouniania. For 
this reason the declaration of the submarine war w'as not 
made until Febniar}' ist, 1917. By this dallying policy 
half a 3‘ear of %'ery precious time was throw'n away. The 
American Presidential Election W’as over, and the period 
between the pros})ective entrance of appreciable Anu riran 
forces and the effective operation of tlie submarines was 
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incredible extent. Both tliesc factors very seriously 
hampered the full effectiveness of U-boat warfare. 
Owing to the unforeseen dropping out of Russia, however, 
which had at that time been a force in the field equiva- 
lent in numbers to the entire German array, just after 
the submarine campaign started, there was an improve- 
irient in the position of the warfare on land. And this 
event fundamentally altered the second hypothesis 
attached to the decision of Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
with regard to the submarine campaign — i.c. military 
exigencies in the field. 

In addition to all these vital questions, really altogether 
outside their own domain, in which they were involved 
during the first months of their command, there was also 
the stupendous task of definitely and systematically 
enlisting the entire resources of the country for the 
furtherance of the war. In addition to moral and 
strategic factors the only weapon that made it possible 
to keep up the fight against superior forces was effective 
mechanical warfare. The so-callcd Hindenburg pro- 
gramme, which the two generals evolved, was a brilliantly 
conceived, magnificent precursor of the scheme drawn up 
by the French in the summer of 1917. But owing to the 
mental tonic that it gave to the nation and Giving to the 
systematic apportioning of work it was possible to 
maintain the heavy fighting during the next year against 
the organised armaments of the whole world. If in many 
respects the system of dragooning the civilian population 
was carried out rather intensively, it was, under the 
circumstances, an error on the right side. 

Certainly it would be unfair to blame Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff for the failure of the Reichstag to check 
appreciably abuses in connection with the war such as 
occurred in all the belligerent nations — war profiteering, 
high wages for workmen in comparison with the soldiers, 
and exemption of alleged " indispensable handicrafts- 
men ” from service in the field. 

' There never was any suggestion that the two generals 
exercised undue pressure in matters outside the bounds 
of their own military sphere. In fact, when one considers 
the great prestige of both men, it would have been better 
for Germany had they not confined themselves so literally 
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merely to the carrying-out of the Hindenburg programme. 
What intervention they did exercise outside their 
own domain was most decidedly for the good of the 
nation. 

During the first five months of their command Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff had alread}^ achieved a series of 
successes in many realms of command, the victory over 
Roumania, the Battle of the Somme, their stand against 
the Brussilov offensive, their new defensive tactics, the 
moral stimulus they gave their wavering nation, the 
Hindenburg programme, the overtures for peace, the 
PoHsh problem, and the promotion of the submarine 
campaign — such were some of the many ^eat tasks with 
which they had to cope in a very sliort space of time — 
tasks such as no other commanders in tlic Great War liad 
to tackle. And such intervention as they sliowcd in non- 
miUtarj’’ spheres was necessary owing to the weakness of 
the Govemment, the disorganisation of the Reichstag, 
the aloofness of the Kaiser, and tlic patJictic confidence 
of the arni}^ in its two great commanders. Botli men 
did their best to approach from tlie strictly military 
point of view any civilian question on wliich they were 
asked to exprcs.s their views. Indeed, it was only too 
evident that it was with great reluctance that they 
interfered at all in spheres which were not only uncon- 
genial to their temperament, but for which tliey were 
utterly unsuited. And yet in those very non-military 
splicrcs of activity their views constantly carried most 
%vcight, as the Kaiser, the Imperial Chancellor, the 
Reichstag, and the heads of the constituent stato t)f the 
T'nmirp wnUt'jh’rl ntiH f];iliif’‘d molt' and moi'c as the oavs 
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return for teeming millions in gold. Even the Serbian 
and Roumanian armies had risen again— as though from 
the dead. 

The construction of the famous “ Hindenburg line ” 
completely dislocated the plans for a great Allied offensive. 
By a masterly strategic withdrawal' the two generals 
straightened out their straggling, indented line, taking 
care before removing to their new finnly entrenched 
quarters to leave a great zone of utter desolation in their 
wake. A pathetic attempt was made at the time to 
represent the withdrawal of the Germans to the " Hinden- 
burg line " as a British victory. It was, however, the result 
of a brain-wave of strategy on the part of Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff. Their new front was infinitely easier 
to man and to maintain than the old zig-zag Ime that 
trailed from Arras to Soissons, not to mention the 
awkrvard Sommecourt hump. The only adverse criti- 
cism that some post-war writers have made about the 
" Hindenburg line " scheme was that, while the exigencies 
of war demanded that before retirement from their old 
line the Germans should leave a desert between it and 
their new quarters, the Wreckage wrought by them was 
too utterly wanton and reckless. 

Meanwhile on the Eastern Front, the Russian Revolu- 
tion. that epoch-making event that seemed at the time 
destined to decide the war in favour of the Central 
Powers, broke out. That put an end to the menace in 
the east ; the giant on that front had now been shown 
to have feet of clay. After a conference wth the Imperial 
Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff decided to ground arms and watch developments. 
No matter how great the temptation might be from a 
military point of view, the generals were resolved not to 
revive the sinking morale of the Russian troops by 
provocative action. It was perhaps one of the greatest 
of the numerous blunders during the war on the part of 
the Government that no direct overtures towards peace 
were made — ^but for this Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
were not to blame. They 'were both quite prepared to end 
the war with Russia. In January, 1917, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs remarked in reference to 
Ludendorff’s suggestions that Germany should give up 
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all claims about the annexation of Belgium .- “ Luden- 
dorff does' not know yet whether he has the right to sell 
this horse . ’ ’ There were no great risks, however, attendant 
on the effort, which met with the approval of Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff, to undermine the morale of the Russians 
by propaganda at the front and thereby to bring about 
peace. The German troops were bound to be somewhat 
infected in the process. At that period German resources 
in contrast to those of the Allies, were running short in 
almost every sphere; and the gamble for the chance of 
getting rid of the Russian front seemed worth while, 
especially in view of the still-unshaken morale of the 
German army. 

^ Immediately after the outbreak of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and the failure of the 'great French offensive, serious 
disturbances broke out in the French army. Thanks to 
the phenomenal discipline of the nation, which was 
especially shown by the Press and by the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Germans never heard about this crisis, 
which they might have exploited with great advantage. 
The incident was one of the rare instances during the 
Great War of a secret which was rigidly kept from the 
enemy. It also showed that the German Intelligence 
Department, which, broadly speaking, was as brilliant as 
German diplomacy was stupid, had missed a splendid 
chance. 

Before the Russian Revolution Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff were faced with an almost insuperable crisis in the 
field which forced them to suggest the opening of a 
ruthless submarine campaign as the only solution of the 
difiiculty. This crisis had evolved directly from the half- 
hearted pohcy of Falkenhayn, who took no proper steps 
to put any of the enemy nations completely out of action 
when he had the opportunity of doing so. Statistics speak 
eloquently, and the tabulated statement on page 65 gives 
an estimate of the total number of divisions in the field 
on both sides at the end of March in iqiSj 19^^ ^ 9^7 

respectively. ^ 

There were fourteen Russian and nine Bnlish divisions 
in Asia in March, 1917, against forty Turkish divisions, 
which in strength were equal at most to twenty Allied 
divisions. 
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le total figures of the respective forces show a pro- 
live increase in numbers on the part of the Allies, 
le in March, 1915, and perhaps even in March, 1916, 
U seemed feasible for the Central Powers to cope with 
: superior forces by more efficient artillery and better 
cs,' the overwhelming superiority of the Allies in 
iments as well as in numbers began to bo more and 
! formidable in 1917. It was just at this critical 
turc that the Russian Revolution seemed once more 
lord the opportunity of getting rid of the menace of 
Eastern Front. At first every effort was made, in 
rdance with Bothmann-Hollweg’s idea, not to 
noy ” the Russians. No attack was made on their 
f which was disintegrating more and more daily, 
r the lapse of some months, however, it was noticed 
Kerensky had consolidated his position more and 
: every day, and made strong professions of friend- 
to the Western Powers. Nivelle’s great offensive 
fizzled out, and both the British and the French were 
usted after their abortive attacks. And although 
real seriousness of the prostration of the French was 
known in detail to the Germans, at any rate they 
i convinced that a profound depression had ensued 
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as a reaction of the collapse of the “ final offensive 
which had been started with snch high hopes. It seems 
very extraordinary that Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
should have allowed two months to'elapse, i.e. from the 
middle of May to the middle of July, without availing 
themselves of the splendid chances offered to them in 
Russia, Italy and France. Each of these three armies 
was then decayed at the core, and a determined offensive, 
such as was made at a later date in East Galicia and 
Italy, would have smashed either of the three into smith- 
ereens. Yet Hindenburg and Ludendorff let the most 
precious and favourable weeks of the year slip by. We 
know to-day that the Allies with ever-increasing dread 
were waiting from day to day for the great German 
offensive that never came. Instead of starting that 
offensive Hindenburg and Ludendorff allowed the 
eternally dallying Bethmann-HoUweg to keep them idle 
in the east. In the case of Italy the new Austro- 
Hungarian commander Arz did not follow up the scheme 
arranged by his predecessor Conrad for a concerted 
offensive, as both he and the Germans looked upon the 
war there more in the light of a private concern of 
Austria-Hungary. In the case of France the trouble 
was that they had not the faintest conception about the 
favourable opportunity they were missing. It seems 
a thousand pities that the two great generals remained 
at this psychological moment utterly inactive after their 
splendid record and after the important part they had 
played in momentous happenings and decisions since 
August, 1916. Probably they were playing a waiting 
game, as they felt that the decisive blow in the war was 
to be struck by the submarines. Were it not for this, 
with their dynamic energy they- would most certainly 
have succeeded in rousing the German army to launch a 
shattering offensive. It was only when a reductio ad 
ahsiirdtim was made of the Imperial Chancellor’s Russian 
pohcy by Kerensky’s attack, and when the German 
Admiralty did not make good its grandiose promises, that 
the two giants awoke again from their torpor. 

Hindenburg and Ludendorff took no part in the great 
pohtical happenings in the summer of 1917 — ^the Reich- 
stag’s Peace Resolution, and the Pope’s plea for peace. 
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Their expressed attitude and their views witli regard to 
peace overtures and especially with regard to the aims of 
Germany in the war were known in official circles, and 
in view of the state of affairs they carried such weight 
that it is well to summarise them here in order to form a 
proper estimate of the character and aims of the two 
generals, who were of one mind on tliis issue, as on all 
others. The German Imperial Chancellor, Betlunann, 
contrary to the policy of the heads of the enemy countries, 
had neglected to publish the German war objectives, and 
thereby had decidedly committed a grave psychological 
error. His blunder was aggravated by the fact that the 
discussion of war aims by the Press was totally forbidden 
until the end of 1916, and aftenvards was only tentatively 
permitted. Consequently there was no inspiring war-cry 
for the Germans, while the secret squabbhngs oyer this 
issue, in addition to other grievances, fomented internal 
dissensions through the Empire. The war aims of 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff, i.e. the establishment of 
German spheres of influence among the Russian frontier 
states, the ostablislunent of protectorates in Poland, the 
establishment of spheres of influence and the provision of 
guarantees in Belgium, could only be realised after a 
victory in the field. But such was the contingency too 
attendant on the war aims of the Allies, which were 
announced officially, and stirred up the enthusiasm of the 
masses. And these aims, wliich were emphasised again 
and again amidst all the varying fortunes of the war, 
were the annexation by France of Alsace-Lorraine and 
the Saar, the crippling of Germany’s industrial life, 
the seizure of her colonics, tlie acquisition of Constanti- 
nople as well as dominance over the Slavonic peoples by 
Russia, and, finally, the annexation of the Adriatic coast 
and of South Tyrol by the Itahans. Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff, by emphasising their war aims, were simply 
following the psychologically successful tactics of the 
Alhes. 

Still the German Government could not summon up 
courage to make a definite statement on the point. They 
failed to express themselves officially cither for the 
principle of a defensive war and the maintenance of the 
status quo, or for the opposite policy. As was the case in 
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so many other emergencies that they had to face, they 
did absolutely nothing. The result was that, incredible 
as it may seem, the German people were, officially 
speaking, fighting for no purpose. The bleak outlook for 
the people, what with indefiniteness of war aims, profiteer- 
ing, smuggling, famine, shortage of coal, clothing and 
other necessities of fife, divergences of opinion among the 
personnel of the Government and chaos in the Reichstag, 
was further intensified by the problem of the General 
Election in Prussia. The Kaiser’s message at Easter, 1917, 
postponed the settlement of the question of a universal 
suffrage until after the war, and gave rise to doubts as to 
its being canied out if a victory in the field culminated 
in a consolidation of the power of the ruling classes. 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff took a wrong attitude in this 
vexed pohtical question, as their antecedents and environ- 
ment coloured their views as to the relative electoral 
rights of a Prussian soldier and those of a combatant in 
any of the confederate states. Still it is doubtful if the 
assumption of any other attitude by them would have 
done any good at the time. They succeeded in bringing 
about the downfall of the vacillating Imperial Chancellor 
in July, 1917 — an achievement which they aimed at 
not through political ambition, which was quite foreign 
to their nature, but through an honest, conscientious 
belief that Bethmann-HoUweg was absolutely unsuited 
for his job, and consequently was a menace alike to the 
welfare of the nation and the prospect of victory in the 
field. 

Hindenburg and Ludendorff had all along been un- 
successful in their effort to secure an increase of pay for 
the soldiers, whose wages, relative to those of civilian 
workers, were appallingly wretched. They were equally 
unsuccessful after the fall of Bethmann-Hollweg, as his 
successors followed up his negative policy. The concur- 
rence of Hindenburg and Ludendorff with the attitude 
adopted by Germany regarding the Russian Revolution — 
a pohcy that was in accordance with Bethmann-HoUweg’s 
temperament, their acquiescence in the Reichstag’s 
" Peace Resolution,” and finally their very failure to bring 
pressure to bear regarding the carrying out of important 
sections of the Hindenburg programme — all these facts 
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showed how deliberatelj' they kept within the limits of 
their own spheres of activity, and how easy it would have 
been for a courageous, strong-willed statesman to lead 
the Gennan people With their co-operation as military 
ad\’iscTS. But the representatives of the people 
to cope with the Hindenburg progranune as they failed 
in the case of the electoral problem— as they failed, in fact, 
in all domains of domestic and foreign politics. The 
Kaiser and the Imperial Chancellors were equally 
unsuccessful. Yet the glamour of their victories in the 
field steadily enhanced the veneration and love of the 
people for the two generals, whom they regarded as 
pillars of strength to the Empire. Still as they were 
merely great soldiers and had neither aptitude nor taste 
for politics, Germany was left without competent states- 
men in her hour of need. 

July, 1917, brought a surprising change on the Eastern 
Front, as Kerensky succeeded in rousing the Russian 
army to take up the offensive once more. Local succc.sses 
by the Russians forced Hindenburg and Ludendorfi to 
give up their policy of deliberate inactivity on this front, 
and by a %igorous counter-offensive to make it plain to 
the Russian army that any further attacks on their side 
were bound to be futile. Without any very elaborate 
preparations, a splendid victory was attained in East 
Galicia, which entailed the evacuation of the last bit of 


occupied Austrian territory. It was a victory which 
completely attained both its military and political 
objectives. Henceforth the Russian army was utterly 
crippled and hurtled helplessly to its doom. 

Meanwhile the heavy fighting in Flanders had started. 
For months the unremitting carnage continued on a scale 
mailing the horrors of the Somme and Verdun. The 
new elastic system of defensive tactics was being tested. 
Ine only tangible result for the English was the winning 
01 a few miles of ground after both the combatants 
were utteny exhausted. Tlie position was considerably 
relieved however, by the fact that the French army, 
lof* u t X some significant local successes, was 

X ^ to face a big offensive again, 

no-.,- achievements seemed very probable in the 
uture peace on the Eastern Front and victory 
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on the Western Front before the Americans were ready 
to join in. . 

Another great probabihty was in sight — ^the complete 
elimination of Italy from the number of Germany's 
enemies. This would permit the concentration of all the 
German forces for a smashing victory in the west. 

In the eleventh Isonzo battle the Italians had at last 
achieved some minor successes, which attained undue 
prominence owing to the close proximity of Trieste to the 
front line. The scheme for an attack at Tolmino and 
Caporetto, that had been concerted between Conrad and 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff in January, 1917, was 
resumed dn September, 1917, and its execution definitely 
decided upon. The carefully planned and thorough 
artillery prelude, the manner in which the attack came 
as a surprise for the enemy, the splendid fighting of the 
shock army, composed of eight Austro-Hungarian and 
seven German picked divisions, ensured an overwhelming 
triumph over an enemy that was already utterly demoral- 
ised. The Central Powers had won one of their greatest 
victories. Unfortunately the effect of a great achieve- 
ment was marred by two grave errors, for which the two 
commanders alone were to blame. The entire campaign 
from the very start was not considered by Hindenburg 
and Ludendorif as of primary significance. From their 
point of view it was nothing more than ” a subsidiary 
and unavoidable relief expedition " in aid of an ally that 
was once more in difficulties. They expressed a hope 
that they might penetrate as far as the Tagliamento, but 
they had no aims beyond this. Italy remained what it 
had always been in the eyes of the new leaders, and as 
it had previously been in Falkenhayn’s eyes, a minor 
theatre of war in the sense that all the forces there had to 
be limited to the irreducible minimum. The principle of 
securing complete freedom for the fight in the west by 
getting rid of the enemy on the Eastern Front, for which 
the two generals strove so earnestly, was not consistently 
adhered to in the case of Italy. 

MarshalHng reinforcements of eight picked German 
divisions, a larger force than they had left to deal with 
Italy, they captured Riga. This was probably a psycho- 
logical reaction from the inactivity of previous months. 
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It had no significance, except perhaps in a subsidiary 
political sense, as the German people visualised the feat 
as the capture of the capital of one of their future settle- 
ments. But from a military point of view the operation 
was absolutely of no consequence, as the Russians had, 
at any rate, utterly collapsed already. Eight German 
divisions had been firmly entrenched in this region for 
two years. These eight divisions, by means of an offensive 
immediately after the thrust that was actually made, 
might have completely wiped out in the grandest 
" ScliliefEen ’’ style the Italian army in the South Tyrol. 
But even then it is very questionable whether the Italians 
would have sued for peace. And so the position was that 
the Germans had not acquired the complete freedom so 
urgently needed to devote all their energies to a great 
offensive in the west, before the Americans made their 
position hopeless there. There was even still only the 
semblance of peace on the Eastern Front. Small forces 
had to be maintained there as in Italy to keep at bay an 
enemy who had been put out of action, but who had not, 
for all that, completely quitted the field. 

Yet another mistake of a similar tendency was com- 
mitted, which affected the German commanders only 
indirectly, but affected the Austro-Hungarian com- 
mander, Arz, directly. Neither of the two interested 
themselves in the transport to the South Tyrol of the 
serried German divisions which were drawn up on the old 
Isonzo front where they were no longer needed. Had 
they done so, they might have made good to a certain 
extent their mistake regarding Riga. Successes were 
achieved, but nothing was done in the way of follorving 
them up and exploiting them fully. The Italian attack 
was as great a surprise to the Central Powers as the 
Brussilov offensive was to the Russians. Both Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff reacted perhaps too much to the 
attitude of the^German army and the German people, who 
took little interest in the proceedings in Italy, and 
regarded the fighting on that front rather in the light of 
a private affair between Austria-Hungary and a rather 
negligible enemy. They did not regard the campaign as 
really having any direct bearing on the common war 
programme of the Central Powers. 
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But apart altogether from the question of Italy, a 
quick determined thrust on the Western Front with the 
magnificent storm divisions of Riga — a thrust somewhat 
on the lines of the thrust which Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff actually made as a reply to the remarkable victory 
that followed an English surprise attack at Cambrai, 
would have had a great psychological reaction on the 
hard-pressed German front and on the civilian population 
who were appalled by the sacrifices endured during the 
protracted attrition campaigns of the last year. The 
French had also inflicted minor reverses on the Germans 
at Verdun and at Chemin des Dames, which had an 
extraordinary effect on the morale of their army. And 
so ended the year 1917 with discordant notes which, how- 
ever, were drowned by the triumphal march of the 
Austro-German divisions in Italy and Russia. 

When the Russian armistice was definitely ratified at 
German headquarters, the two generals could con- 
scientiously claim that they had been instrumental in 
undermining the might of Russia and wearing down her 
colossal armies with their smashing victories. And now 
that Russia was out of the game, mainly owing to the 
great achievements of Hindenburg and Ludendorff, the 
entire strategic position had fundamentally changed for 
the Central Powers — and definitely changed in their 
favour. The Americans, inexperienced as they were in 
warfare, could never fill the yawning gap left by the 
departure of the colossal, patiently slogging, dogged 
Russian hosts. 

The peace negotiations with Russia entailed the 
dramatic intervention of Hindenburg and Ludendorff on 
two occasions. On the first occasion they insisted, under 
a threat of resumption of hostilities, on the annexation 
of a protectorate zone in Poland with 2,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Their frontier state policy had already been 
approved of. No doubt Foch and Pershing at a later 
date would have acted likewise, had they not found 
tougher statesmen and politicians than themselves in 
Wilson and Clemenceau. The German Government 
endorsed their action, although many leading men, 
including militaiy advisers, considered that a pro- 
tectorate zone with 100,000 inhabitants was adequate. 
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The second dramatic act oi the two generals was their 
definite declaration of the armistice, which put an end 
to the dilatory long-winded negotiations of the Russians 
— negotiations which were deliberately prolonged and 
which reacted on the morale of the troops and were a 
definite menace to the success of the offensive on the 
Western Front. Within the space of eight days every- 
thing was settled, and the war on the Eastern Front was 
at an end. Both these actions on the part of the two 
generals were rather unfortunate, the first one from the 
practical point of view of the inevitable consequences of 
the incorporation of a discontented civilian populace and 
of the deadly enmity of the Poles, the second because it 
over-emphasised the menace of a peace dictated at the 
point of the bayonet. It certainly showed very clearly 
once more how utterly incapable the politicians of the 
Central Powers were to end the disastrous wrangling and 
bargaining, and to strike a definite and final peace pact 
on the Extern Front. 

The Reichstag approved of the arrangement for peace 
in the cast ; the question of war aims remained, in spite 
of the Imperial decree of 1917, and in spite of the con- 
firmation of its terms in the beginning of 1918, which 
disclaimed any suggestion of acquisition of territory on 
the western frontier, as yet quite indefinite. From the 
point of view of internal politics, the disastrous effects 
of this indefinitencss became more and more evident 
daily. The internal position of Germany in the begin- 
ning of 1918 was in pathetic contrast to its prospects in 
the field. The nation centred all its faith and hope in 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff. Tliey were the last, but 
also the firmest bulwarks of the army and the Fatherland. 

In spite of — nay, on account of this internal chaotic 
state of affairs, which became worse and worse as the 
days went by, Hindenburg and Ludendorff made pre- 
parations with all their available forces for the rgiS 
campaign on the Western Front. A military victory alone 
could turn the tide in their favour after the failure both 
of the submarine warfare and the blunders of the poli- 
ticians — it alone could save the German nation from the 
greatest defeat it had encountered in its history. Fully 
realising the desperate position of their country, the two 
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generals decided on a great oEensive. The nerves of the 
German army on the Western Front were frayed by their 
defensive campaign, which had spread over a whole year, 
during wliich their own heavy losses were all the more 
depressing as they saw no visible indications of any 
success. Even the trivial gains obtained by the enemy 
towards the end of 1917 were ominous hints of what was 
in store. They yearned for the great offensive which 
would evolve into warfare of movement — ^they yearned 
for the psychological thrill of a push forward. They 
yearned to seize huge tracts of enemy territory and 
capture enormous quantities of booty. Only in an attack 
could the full resources of their army be exploited— only 
in an attack could every man pull his full weight. 

According to facts which can be verified from the 
testimony even of the enemy, it is quite evident that at 
least on one occasion in March, 1918, the German army 
were almost on the verge of victory. And there is incon- 
testable proof that with better leadership and larger 
forces, both of which were available if sought for, victory 
could have been definitely achieved. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that the position of the German army 
just a month earlier, i.e. in February, was by no means 
so favourable that one could forecast a victory with any 
certainty. The tactical, moral and strategic advantages 
which the Germans had over the Allies were not so great 
at that date as to guarantee victory. 

The German army comprised at the end of March 
196 divisions, and between that date and May five 
divisions were transferred from the east, and at a later 
date eight further divisions. All these divisions should 
have been brought to the Western Front at a far earlier 
date. The rather sharp differentiation at an earlier 
period in the west between “ storm ” divisions and trench 
divisions proved to be untenable in periods of crisis. 
The so-called “ trench divisions,” although not ade- 
quately equipped for the warfare of movement, had to 
adapt themselves very quickly to it, and succeeded very 
well in doing so. 

The failure to transfer Austro-Hungarian divisions to 
the west was a very serious mistake. This omission is 
explainable only on the attitude which is psychologically 
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understandable, but which should certainly not have 
weighed in such a vital issue, that the Germans wished 
to “ finish the job ” alone. It is also explainable on the 
grounds that they looked upon their Allies as being rather 
inferior to themselves. The German liaison general in the 
Austro-Hungarian headquarters, Cramon, whose testi- 
mony is undoubtedly reliable, states in his book that if 
they were needed, Austro-Hungarian divisions would 
have been despatched. The negotiations on this subject; 
however, were very half-hearted. In this, its most vital 
test, the unified command system failed. There was no 
definite desire to bring the Austro-Hungarians to the 
Western Front — and so the matter fizzled out. 

It was politically a wise move that the attack was made 
against the English front, as the English were regarded 
as the most formidable power among the Allies and it 
was most important to strike at them first. It was also 
wise from a strategic and tactical point of view, as they 
were fighting with their backs to the sea, and had con- 
sequently only a comparatively small area for retreat, if 
forced to fall back. Furthermore, there was a series of 
rather weak positions along their front, especially those 
two positions that were subsequently actually marked 
out for the offensive. Again, the English were consider- 
ably weakened after the Flanders fight, and had less 
experience than the French in the warfare of movement. 

Meanwhile huge tracts of territory were occupied in 
the east — ^in the south of Russia mainly on economic 
grounds, to ensure supplies of food, coal and raw material 
— in the north of Russia more for political reasons, i.e. to 
secure protectorate areas among the frontier states, and 
to guarantee the provision of a buffer zone against 
Bolshevism. The fact that Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
set their faces against the suggestion of an invasion of 
Russia for the purpose of setting up a government — a 
feat which, from the military point of view, was quite 
feasible — ^is quite as understandable in the light of their 
experiences with the Kerensky government, as the fact 
that they made no efforts to raise recruits among the 
frontier states. 

There has been quite a deluge of variant views regard- 
ing the method in which the German offensive against the 
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English was conducted in the spring of 1918. Once more 
ill-luck dogged the Germans. The cup of victory was 
dashed from their lips, and the war suddenly took on a 
hopeless turn that recalled the fatal Marne battle, the 
neglected opportunities in the east in 1914 and 1915, as 
well as the failure to seize the splendid chance of victory 
in the beginning of 1916. The last phase of the war from 
a military point of view, when the possibihty of a draw 
changed into the inevitabihty of defeat, began in May, 
1918. 

In reviewing the preparations that were made for the 
offensive, except for the errors with regard to reinforce- 
ments which we have already mentioned, it will be 
admitted without hesitation by everybody that they 
were thorough and briUiant. The sanguine hopes of the 
troops, their trust in their generals and their ardour 
for combat, were spontaneous and scarcely needed any 
stimulus. The training of the troops in offensive tactics 
in the warfare of movement and in gas attacks under 
favourable weather conditions, the bogus instructions 
and feint movements with a view to putting the enemy 
off the scent, the secret nocturnal transport on the eve 
of battle — the clockwork precision with which all these 
schemes were carried out, show clearly what a colossal 
task was undertaken by Ludendorff and his staff. A 
particularly wonderful achievement was the adoption of 
a new system of range-finding, which reduced to a 
minimum the tell-tale test volleys. It was a system of 
which the enemy could never find the secret, and, in 
conjunction vdth the effective methods of German gas- 
attacks, it was a splendid reply to the tanks. It is well 
known that all these devices sirrprised and confused 
the Allies, and drove them to the verge of complete 
collapse. 

Both’ Hindenburg and Ludendorff felt some anxiety 
regarding the objectives selected for the first attack, in 
connection with which they had to drive through the 
regions which had been laid wnste in the Battle of the 
Somme in 1916 and in the German retreat in 1917. Their 
goal, which wus the sea, wus further removed than in the 
north, and a serious consideration w'as the fact that the 
lie of the front was not such that a thrust at it would 
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strike straight seawards ; in reality it would glance at a 
tangent away from the direction of the sea. And yQt 
there were very fundamental objections, too, against the 
selection of other points of attack. Hence, Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff decided upon the lesser of two evils. 
The British reserves were scantiest and their front lines 
weakest at the spots selected. When one reviews the 
whole story of that campaign, the fact that the German 
offensive made far less progress in the north where the 
enemy was stronger and his reserves were more easily 
available than in the south, fully justifies the selection 
made by the generals. It is pointless to quote the 
successes attained in the south in order to show that a 
similar victory in the north would have achieved definite 
objectives. 

Take, for instance, the Arras sector, about which French 
critics have written such a lot. The trouble about Arras 
was that the enemy was very strongly entrenched there 
and that there were several extraordinary difficulties to 
be encountered from a tactical point of view. The second 
German offensive was made in the beginning of April 
against the sector to the south of Ypres — a sector that 
was particularly favourable for tactical reasons. Further- 
more, it was only at this time of the year that it was 
possible to make an advance through such a swampy 
region. This attack cut right into the British main 
reserves. 

While unanimous praise has been accorded by all 
critics to the preparations that were made for the offen- 
sive, and while the majority of rvriters agree that the 
best points had been selected for attack, there is consider- 
able divergence of opinion as to whether there should 
have been only one major or several minor attacks, or 
whether there should have been, just one major and one 
minor attack — or again whether there should have been 
several minor attacks. In conjunction 
with the last hypothesis, the critics raise the question as 
to the order in which these attacks should have been 
made. Hmdenburg and Ludendorff decided for one major 
and one minor offensive, with regard to which, however, 

he minor one, through lack of adequate resources, was 
not to be carried out until after the major one. The idea 
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of petty feint manoeuvres was abandoned through short- 
age of material resources and troops. It stood to reason 
that a great German offensive, started at the psycho- 
logical moment when the first one had had its full effect, 
was bound to be very successful, inasmuch as the enemy, 
as already pointed out, had spent aU his resources in the 
defence put up against the first one. And if the second 
offensive was rather belated and not intensive enough, 
this was mainly due to the failure to concentrate all 
available forces on the Western Front. There was very 
probably a second explanation for the relative weakness 
of the second offensive — an explanation based on psycho- 
logical grounds. Ardent hopes had been entertained that 
the first offensive which had been carried out on such an 
enormous scale, and on which all the available resources 
of mechanised warfare had been expended, would prove 
successful — a hope which led critics to say that Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff had staked everything on that 
offensive — that they reckoned that it was to spell final 
victory or utter defeat for them. A second psychological 
reason was the fact that great doubts were entertained 
as to the abihty of the enemy to bring up reserves quickly 
enough to the point where the Enghsh and French forces 
joined. And the doubters were correct in their surmise 
too. This under-estimation regarding the bringing up of 
reserves is especially censured by the French critics, who 
invariably point to the contrast between the German 
attitude and that of Foch in the second half of 1918, 
when he kept up a persistent offensive on a steadily 
increasing front, and forced the enemy to put all their 
available reserves into the field. The most important 
preliminary condition for the adoption of similar tactics, 
i.e. an overwhelming superiority in men and material, 
was lacldng in the case of the Germans. And even in 
Foch’s case, although he had far larger forces and infin- 
itely better supplies of war material than the Germans, 
his army had reached a state of exhaustion that would 
have entailed very disastrous reactions had not the 
armistice come on very opportunely. Indeed, taking 
everything into consideration, it is difficult to see how 
Hindenburg. and Ludendorff could have done better than 
they did with the resoui'ces available. 
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Tlic manner in whidi the oflcndvc was carried out lias 
been justly and unanimously censured by the critics, on 
the prounds tint the attackers were weaker just opposite 
the belter entrenched northern sector of the enemy, 
in the rear of whicli was the coxettd objectisc, the sea, 
than they were opixisitc the southenr sector; and, 
further, tint later, wiicn the stronger but less important 
southern German wing had made pood progress, fresh 
and utterly divergent tasks with strong reinforcements 
to back tlicm were undertaken by it, while an attack along 
a broad front by the north wing prosed abortive. And 
finally llindcnburp and Ludendorff base been blamed 
for the fact that tlie y.assning gap in the cnany’s lines 
at Amiens was not seen in time and an attack made 
on it. 

There is a certain amount of logic in the assertion that 
had the first offensive been earned out according to plan 
ssithout a liitcli, the Gcnn.ans could scry easily has'c 
oscrcome the few trivial obstacles standing in tlic path 
of complete victory. In short, it ssris due alike to certain 
mi'c.alculalions .and errors of the generals as well as to 
the fact that adequate reinforcements had not been 
brought up that the Germans failed to secure a complete 
sactoiy in the field before the entry of the Anicncans. 
But after weighing up .all the views of the cnlics of the 
manner in which the offcnsise was conducted, it must be 
remembered that it was infinitely more successful than 
any of the attacks earned out at any penod either pre- 
s’lously or aftensards during the entire war ; it was even 
more successful than the one which w.as earned out by 
the enemy in the second half of 1918 under far more 
favourable circumstances and with enonnous supcrionty 
in men and matenal Hus gigantic German offensive 
was unquestionably the first really great enterprise 
earned out on the Western Front ag.ainst all sections of 
the enemy. It will go down to history as a military 
achievement worthy of the two great generals svho 
planned it. 

The second part of the German offensive against the 
English front failed for two reasons The first reason 
was the lack of adequate forces, owing to the fact that 
at the point of the first break tlixough very strong forces 
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remained entrenched, and further owing to the impossi- 
bihty of engaging all the enemy reserves at the first point 
of the break through, owing to the fact that the German 
units entrenched there were' too exhausted, and finally 
owing to the speed and clockwork precision w’ith which 
Foch brought up further French reserves to the Enghsh. 
In short, it was once more a question of adequate man- 
power, which in turn was due to the fact that all available 
German and Austro-Hungarian reserves had not been 
rushed up. The Channel Ports remained in English 
hands, and the submarines were henceforth forced to 
take the circuitous route around the British Islands, 
which meant a considerable amount of voyaging without 
achieving anything, and reduced the striking effective- 
ness of this weapon by nearly half. A route through the 
English Channel which was patrolled on both sides by 
the Allies had been for a long time practically impossible 
for them owing to the magnificent defence system. But 
apart from the effective blow to the efficiency of the 
submarines that was thereby defivered, the possession 
of the Channel Ports was for other reasons too of practic- 
ally vital importance to the Alhes. It is difficult to see 
how the Enghsh could have kept their army going if 
their lines had been considerably lengthened as the 
result of transferring their bases to more southerly 
French ports. Even from the mere question of tonnage 
it is difficult to see how they could have coped with such 
a contingency. 

Pari passu with the increased efficiency of the sub- 
marine there evolved a greater shortage of ships among 
the Allies — a dilemma from which they only succeeded 
in extricating themselves with the greatest difficulty. 
And even though the British Admiralty entertained hopes 
of being able to maintain a convoy service to the southern 
ports, there is no doubt that the intensive transport of 
American troops which started in April and put a 
desperate strain on British shipping, and menaced the 
food supplies of the people, could not have been main- 
tained had the Channel Ports been lost. At this period 
the amount of American tonnage available was 
negligible. 

After the two German offensives in March and April, 
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1918, had proved abortive, Hindenburg and Ludendorfi 
were faced rvith the anxious problem as to how they were 
to follow up their campaign. Offensives prepared rvith 
extreme care and on which all the resources available 
on the Western Front had been lavishly expended proved 
abortive and had been held up at the moment of victory 
by reserves hurried up by the enemy. An offensive on a 
large scale was no longer thinkable. The newly won and 
deeply driven salient had to be manned so strongly owing 
to its perilous position that any future attacks could 
only be second-rate affairs in comparison with the 
March one. They must inevitably lack the driving-force 
needed to overthrow the enemy’s reserves'. Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff now concentrated their hopes on wearing 
out by a series of minor attacks the enemy who was as 
exhausted as they were, and thereby causing the front to 
collapse. This hope was not founded on such a logical 
basis as that of the great double -offensive. The time 
spent in the preparations for and carrying out of such 
offensives operated in every sense in favour of the Allies. 
This was not merely on account of the steady stream of 
American troops pouring into France ; it was mainly 
due to the fact that the next thrust was to be not against 
the English, who were now pretty well exhausted, but 
against the French. And so the English got the time that 
was necessary to reorganise, and the damage done by the 
previous offensive, which had nearly struck a mortal 
blow at their army, was being rapidly made good. The 
attack was made on the French, because the reserves of 
the Allies were concentrated behind the English front, 
and in the opinion of Hindenburg and Ludendorfi they 
had no longer the strength to cope rvith them. The 
German scheme now was to sunder the connection 
between the French and the English, after which a 
deadly thrust was to be made against the English. 

The effect, however, of this series of attacks was that 
the French were considerably exhausted, and were forced 
to bring up troops from the English front, while in the 
interval the English had regained strength to such an 
extent that they had practically to start at them afresh 
once more. But it was expecting too much to hope that 
the German army, after an offensive against the French, 
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would still have the strength and the time to attack the 
English even if the latter got no support. 

With the scheme for the resumption of the offensive in 
the beginning of May, 1918, begins the period when from 
a military point of view the idea of the possibility of a 
" draw " as a result of the exhaustion of the enemy began 
to merge into the certainty of defeat, owing to the 
previous exhaustion of their own army. In fact that 
would have been the ideal time for the assumption of a 
stubborn defensive, in order to show the enemy that, if 
he hoped for a victory at all, he could attain it only by 
the most lavish sacrifice of life — a sacrifice which the 
English were morally, and the French physically, unfit 
to make, while America by herself was not strong enough 
to make it. 

The prospects of the enemy for a complete victory- in 
the case of a German defensive were, at least from the 
point of view of the domestic situation in Germany, 
better than those of Hindenburg and Ludendorff had 
been in 1918. 

The attack on the French front at the end of May led 
to surprising successes. Once more the admirable 
preparations made by the leaders had been carried out in 
the most brilHant style. The German shock troops swept 
onward like a raging flood, and reached the Marne for the 
second time. It was only when they arrived at the river 
that they halted both for strategic reasons and because 
they were dog-tired. Once more the Marne was destined 
to be associated with a turning-point in Germany’s fate. 
The unexpectedly great initial success had swept the 
Germans forward with such reckless elan, however, that 
they finally entrenched themselves in a rather untenable 
position. Only one railway line led to the front sector, 
on which a dozen German divisions faced three different 
directions. The fatal turn of affairs began for Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff with their failure to rein in the 
onrushing troops at the psychological moment in order to 
save them from their perilous plight. -The crisis com- 
menced when in order to geFout of their impasse, instead 
of ordering a rearguard movement, which at any rate 
would have engaged a portion of the enemy’s reserves, 
they opened first a minor attack to relieve the situation. 
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and when it proved abortive, they made another drive 
on a somewhat larger scale with a view to broadening 
out the front sector to a width that would make it ^ier 
to hold. The result was a twofold- drive from which a 
third objective evolved, i.c. the improvement of the 
position of a sector which already was engaged on a 
subsidiary project — the drawing-off of the reserves from 
the English front. It was playing a bold game with the 
time as well as -with the strength of the Germsm army. 
By degrees a host of further subsidiary objectives and 
aspirations was associated with the second and more 
ambitious drive. Their main goal all the time was of 
course the English front, on which were centred their 
most important and most immediate aims. 

A twofold misadventure befell the German commanders 
during the second offensive, known as the second Battle 
of the Marne, which started on July 15th wth a view to 
broadening the Marne salient. 

The initial error developed into a serious tactical 
blunder. The German attack failed along a great 
stretch of the front owing to the espionage and the 
consequent splendid defensive operations by the enemy. 
And then when Hindenburg and Ludendorff suddenly 
decided to swing round their forces, in order to strike at 
the English once more, a counter-attack of the Allies on 
the Marne salient developed on July 18th, and drove 
a great gap into the front, which only by an extraordinary 
effort was patched up in such a manner that a relatively 
safe evacuation of the JIame salient was possible. The 
evacuation itself was a splendid tactical achievement for 
all concerned, but marked historically the high-water 
mark of Germany’s power in the Great War. Stratepc 
initiative passed over to the Allies with this counter- 
attack, and the German army was forced to assume the 
defensive. A magnificent edifice had collapsed, and 
moral supremacy was destined soon to pass over to the 
Allies likewise. The German army was henceforth on the 
dorvn-grade, betrayed and abandoned by the Fatherland 
on which it depended for its existence. 

Already in the course of the recent German offensive 
and in the counter-offensive of the Allies, definite indica- 
tions were apparent of a weakening of the morale of 
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individual units. Yet at the moment it seemed to be of 
no serious consequence. And then on August 8 th the 
English and French advanced against the German 
sahent at Amiens which had been driven during the 
March offensive. The AUies, too, naturally picked out 
the salient which was the weak point of their enemy. 
The Germans were in a panic. Whole divisions lost their 
morale. The dread of the tanks was merely a superficial 
symptom of a very serious malady. Defeatism was rife, 
and the tanks merely precipitated its open manifestation. 
The depression among the troops was the outcome of the 
excessive physical and mental strain of their recent 
fighting, while the news of the failure of the second Marne 
battle which they all regarded as an indication of the turn 
of the tide, and finally the reaction of the feeling in the 
Fatherland, were also contributory causes. It must 
always be remembered that the civilian population of 
Germany was plunged in the depths of despair long before 
the men at the front began to lose heart. 

In the beginning of August Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff were partially successful in their defensive measures, 
but their last hope of victory had vanished, as they could 
not fail to notice the symptoms of the army’s ebbing 
strength, which were quite obvious even to the enemy. 
It was about this time that Ludendorff tendered his 
resignation, which was not accepted. 

It was high time now to withdraw the army from a 
front which was exposed to dangerous attacks over an 
extensive area, into firmly entrenched positions in the 
rear, even at the risk of losing war materials — a loss 
which, though serious, could have been made good. 
Reinforcements and reserves should have been brought 
up, and the enemy should have been allowed to advance. 
But these entrenched positions were not available, 'with 
the exception of one near the front. They were not 
available, because it had not occurred tO' anybody that 
one day they would be very urgently needed. It would 
have taken about 100,000 men, it was calculated, to 
build these entrenchments. Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff should most decidedly have insisted on those men 
being forthcoming. They did not do so. The men who 
should have been building the entrenchments were 
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" indispensables ” in the Fatherland. One grievous error 
that was committed during the transition period from 
the hope of victory to the hope of a " draw,” was the 
fact that every available man was not brought up to the 
front. Another serious error committed during this 
period, a tactical error at that, rvas the series of mistakes 
in connection OTth the March attack. And the period 
that embraced the transition from the hope of a " draw " 
to the certainty of defeat, was marked by two serious 
blunders, i.e. the failure to erect entrenchments in the 
rear, and the tactical error of having an inordinately 
long battle front on the Marne salient. The order for 
the erection of rear positions, which should have been 
given early in 1918, was not given till the beginning of 
September. And in the interval the army fell back step 
by step in splendidly organised, but wasteful and futile 
rearguard actions from one makeshift line of defence to 
another, until towards the middle of September it had 
reached thoposition from which it had started in the spring. 
Tliis system of fighting entailed the daily risk of a break 
through by the enemy — a risk that became more intense 
as the days rolled on. The fact that the enemy was not 
aware of the chances of breaking through, and also the 
fact that, even had he known of them, he would not have 
availed himself of them, gave Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff ground for the one hope now remaining to them — 
that they could rvithdraw with their front intact. 

Only very briefly, and as far as it is necessary to show 
the share of the responsibility of the two generals for the 
downfall of the German army, need the causes of that 
dorvnfall be enumerated here. The hopeless condition of 
the Fatherland, the ineptitude of the Government and 
of the Reichstag in everything they touched, but especially 
in vital national issues, such as the war aims, the electoral 
question, national service, war profiteering, soldiers’ pay 
and the right to strike, have been already mentioned. 
On all these issues the attitude in Germany was diametric- 
ally opposite to that of the western nations in dealing 
rvith similar problems. And then, in addition to all the 
other troubles that Germany had to face, there was the 
menace of famine which was becoming more terrible 
from day to day. None of the enemy nations had to face 
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such a dreadful ordeal a? this. To make matters vrorse, 
tlic utter moral i?olatinn of the Central Powers owing 
to dis^^emination throughout the whole world of 
"atrority *' ?md " war guilt " propaganda, vduch found 
expr<wdon in numerous war manifestos, preyed terribly 
on the minds of the two nations v/ho were being so 
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and many a commander preferred to do without reinforce- 
ments from the Fatherland to bringing disseminators of 
defeatism among his troops. But it was not only by the 
preaching of the gospel of despair by those who arrived 
from the Fatherland that the cfiiciency of the front-line 
soldiers was impaired, but also through the number of 
malingerers and the hundreds of thousands of " oiTice- 
stool field greys ” and barrack-square braves whom a 
stem War Department Executive sliould have kicked out 
to the trenches. This “ home army ” was a colossal 
organisation, which waxed fat at the e.xpcnse of the men 
at the front. All the efforts of Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff to shift them wore of no avail. But by the irony 
of fate when it was far too late, i.e. at the end of October, 
191S, suddenly Coo,ooo of these warrior clerks were 
released from their office stools and sent to the front. 

Practically left to its own resources from the middle 
of 1918, the German army at the front commenced to 
melt away like snow in the sunshine. All told, towards 
the end it scarcely totalled one-third of its strength in the 
previous March. And yet it is extremely probable that, in 
spite of its desperate plight, the army might have made 
a " peace by agreement " with the enemy, had not the 
Fatherland, its mainstay, airtually abandoned it to its 
fate. 

Taking into account the internal depression of the 
nation and the military position, Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff announced to the Government in August, 1918, 
that there was no longer any hope of victory and that 
all they could do was to aim at a " draw " with the 
Allies. But once more they were let down by the 
Government, wiiich was not now' in a position to make 
a definite pronouncement about its war aims. Moreover, 
the Government was too paralysed to tell the people 
how serious their plight was, and with an ardent appeal 
to their patriotism, to inspire them to make a supreme 
and final desperate effort to avert defeat, and to fight 
to the death against an enemy who had made it only 
too plain that he would show no mercy if he were the 
victor. It must bo admitted, too, that Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff did not take the bold dramatic stand at this 
crisis that might have gingered up the Government to 
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make a last desperate appeal to the nation. And so 
the Government, in utter ignorance of the seriousness 
of the situation, decided to wait for a moment which 
would be more auspicious from a military point of \dew, 
so that they might enter into negotiations with the enemy 
vith a neutral power as mediator. But tliis more 
auspicious military situation never materiahsed, and so 
the weeks roUcd on without an 3 d;hing being done. Neither 
was any feeler for peace thrown out, nor was an appeal 
made to the people, nor was the army reinforced — ^nor 
was any plan of campaign dravm up ! It was a period of 
panick}?" chaos when creeping paralysis seemed to unnerve 
both nation and army. One has only to conjure up in 
one’s mhid a picture of the effect that would have been 
produced if only in the beginning of August the con- 
sliuction of the IMcusc-Antwerp entrenclunent of the 
Rhine front, and perhaps also of frontier fortifications, 
had been started and officially announced, and if a new 
Imperial Chancellor, fuU of energy and courage, had led 
his people and appealed to them to fight to the very last 
ditch, and if he announced that the nation sought no 
acquisition of temtor}q and if he formed a Defence 
Cabinet comprising all parties, and if, furthermore, he 
had started a ruthless campaign against malmgerers, 
poltroons, “ indispensables ” and profiteers, and had 
shovn the Allies tliat thc}^ had to deal vdih a Germany 
resolved to perish rather than give in. Such an attitude 
would have instilled new strength into the nation and the 
arm 3 % and the enemy would decide that a complete 
victor}^ would be too dcarlj)^ purchased at the price of 
another winter's campaign. 

The weeks passed bj' in further battles which became 
fiercer from d^iy to day. The German annj^’s life-blood 
was being drained awa}^ b}^ the ceaseless fighting, but it 
had stuck it out. And then in the middle of September 
both the Turks and the Bulgarians had serious reverses, 
wliich made it clear that the collapse of both nations was 
iinniincnt. Tiic Allies commenced their general offensive 
on S'. ptember 26th against the entrenched positions of 
tlie Gennaii arm\’, and attained a series of successes. 
TiiC Americans, fresh and cntlnisiastic opponents, fought 
side by side with tiic Allies, after having gained a victoiy’’ 
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whicli, Uiou^li trivial from a militarj’ point of view, \yas 
morally significant, at the salient south of Verdun which 
Iiad not been evacuated when the moment was opportune. 
Wiilc the nation's nciwcs were shattered by the hopeless 
plight of things, a new conference of all the leading men 
was held on September 29th. Tlic indirect peace-feelers 
with their TOguc objectives liad been utterly abortive. 
More radical remedies th.in \-nguc hopas of mcdi.ation 
were needed to heal the internal trouble in Germany. 
Ludendorfi declined the tentative office of a dictatorship 
in full consdousnc-ss of his hopelessness as a jiolitician. 
Tlicn a drastic step in the opiwsite direction was tried. 
A Parliamcntaiy Government with an Imix-rial Chancellor 
responsible to, and acceptable to the Reichstag, instead 
of the Kaiser, w.as apjxmttcd, and the electoral refonns 
were rushed through. A de-sperate effort to make up at 
the last minute for the dilatoriness and the procrastina- 
tion of the prerious regime was precipitated. 1 linden- 
burg and I-udendorfl jircssed for the iinmcdiatc publica- 
tion of the contemplated peace offer following an 
armistice. Apropos of the crisis General Biiat’s striking 
epigram sums up the situation ; " Germany’s fall was too 
sneer ; she broKe her ribs." Tliis applied both to the 
nation, whose Government had hitherto been quite 
un.a\rare of the imminence of doom, and to Ilindcnbiiig 
and Ludendorfi — and especially to the latter. Botli 
men decidedly had fallen too precipitately from too 
great a height. Tlicy had lost their ncrs’c ; their 
political and military vision had become alike blurred. 
Tlie army and the nation, the Kaiser and tlieir 
generals — .all that they had based their hopes and 
trust on, had failed them. Tlieir tremendous achieve- 
ments had all been in vain. It was tlieir turn to 
collapse now. 

In vain did the new Imperial Chancellor, Prince M.ax of 
Baden, urge the two commanders to give up the idea 
of overtures for peace and an armistice. The suggestion 
of the application for an armistice Prince Max par- 
ticularly deprecated, as he dreaded its disastrous reaction 
upon the nation and the army, while it would act as a 
tonic on the enemy. In vain did he try to get the views 
of other generals on the matter. He was literally forced 
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both by Hindenburg and Lndendorh, as well as by the 
Kaiser, to adopt the fatal step. 

The effect of his step on the German people was 
devastating. Nobody had prepared them for the dreadful 
finale. They had now lost their confidence in Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff too. The last props of the nation had 
been cut down. Turning their backs and their minds 
away from their army’s stiU unbroken front line, they 
alternately indulged in an orgy of pohtical passion and 
intrigue, and fixed their hopes with pathetic trust on 
President Wilson who seemed to be actuated by the 
purest altruistic humanitarianism. Negotiations were 
opened at first rather tentatively and cautiously by the 
i?^erican President, as he suspected that there might be 
some trickery behuid a move which came rather as a 
surprise to the Allies. After that the negotiations between 
President Wilson and Germany dragged on into a tedious 
questionnaire on his part which was absolutely nerve- 
shattering for an unhappy people who only learned, so to 
speak, piecemeal the terms that the Allies were deter- 
mined to enforce on them. Peace on the basis of the 
American President’s vaunted fourteen points was 
requested in the terms of the first German note on 
October 4th. Only by degrees did President Wilson, to 
the accompaniment of pious snortings and deprecatory 
whinings about any intention on his part to connive at 
ruthless terms for the vanquished, make it plain that in 
his opinion peace was impossible with a military 
autocracy. Germany must surrender and disarm, he 
stated bluntly. The second note from Wilson insisted so 
frankly upon the determination of the Alhes to interfere 
in Germany’s internal political arrangements, that 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff repudiated the negotiations, 
and made a fervent appeal for a new stand by the army 
on the German frontier. Ludendorff suddenly became 
very alert to the possibilities attendant on a steadfast 
military attitude. He pointed out to the German 
Government that, after all, the dreaded break through by 
the enemy, which had been an eternal bugbear to them 
recently, had not materialised. He furthermore argued 
that the enemy was just pegging away at his old-time 
systematic nibbling, which his overwhelming superiority 
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in numbers and the enforced retirement of the Germans 
through lack of defensive positions in the rear, enabled 
him to carry out with comparative success. With the 
approach of winter and his arrival at the Antwerp-Meuse 
position, Ludendorff, smarting under the unfortunate 
results of his armistice project, began to weigh seriously 
the chances of a desperate stand against an enemy intent 
on the humiliation and ruin of his country. This sudden 
change in his attitude, coupled with an appeal made by 
him and Hindenburg to the army to stick it out — an 
appeal which found a responsive echo, led Prince Max 
to insist on the immediate resignation of Ludendorff. 

. Incidentally, President Wilson’s third note, delivered on 
October 23rd, had emphatically insisted on the dis- 
appearance of Ludendorff and the Kaiser. On October 
26th Ludendorff, an utterly broken man, relinquished his 
post. Hindenbmg, who even then was virtually the only 
one of the two who was known to the masses of the 
German people, stuck loyally to his post, determined to do 
his 'utmost to save the army, which was now at logger- 
heads with the Reichstag, from utter disintegration, and 
to attempt a last orderly retreat with unbroken front to 
the Meuse. For though ve^ badly shaken, the German 
front line was still quite intact. And the only fixed 
resolve now implanted in Hindenburg’s heart was that 
the enemy must on no account be permitted to break 
through. The army felt renewed confidence in their great 
leader, who, though he could no longer hope to lead them 
to victory, yet could lead them safely home. Ludendorff’s 
retirement had very little effect on the army or the people. 
He was never a popular figure, nor did he strive to be one. 
He pined not for glory or distinction ; he fought dis- 
interestedly, and without any ulterior motive, for his 
country — his only passion in Ufe. His one fault was that 
he had far too much confidence in himself and in others, 
and he never recovered from the bitter shock of the 
inevitable disillusionment that was bound to come. 

After taking Valenciennes and Le Quesnoy the British 
menaced the vital Maubeuge junction. The Meuse was 
turned by American and French divisions, who also 
imperilled that vital artery — the railway at Mezieres. 
During the last week the German army, cut off from all 
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hope of a lateral escape, retreated precipitately with its 
centre converging upon the Ardennes. And then the end 
came just two days before the opening of a new Franco- 
American offensive. 

President Wilson’s fourth note announced that the 
Allies were prepared for a modified - acceptance of his 
fourteen points. On November nth fighting ceased on a 
front running eastward of Mons, Maubeuge, Mezieres, 
Frenes, Sedan and Munster. 

The question whether Germany could still carry on the 
fight, whether she could not have made an effort to 
improve the harsh armistice terms, instead of submitting 
supinely to an enemy intent on her destruction, can be 
definitely answered in the affirmative. This view is 
substantiated in an article by Foch that appeared in July, 
1928, in the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. The Meuse- 
Antwerp position, the frontier, and, finally, the Rhine 
were such formidable barriers, that a stubborn resistance 
could quite easily have been put up against the enemy. 
At the present day when we know how unfavourable 
the position of the enemy, both in regard to man power 
and to morale, was at the time of the German surrender, 
and that the Governments and generals of the AUies 
would have shrunk back appalled at the definite prospect 
of having to fight on into 1919, we can assert without fear 
of contradiction that could Germany have foreseen that 
the hunger blockade would have been continued after 
the armistice, there would not have been an armistice. 

Still the fact remains that in the space of a few months 
the Central Powers passed swiftly from confidence in 
victory to the hope of a draw ” and from the hope of a 

draw ” to defeat. It was a downfall that in its con- 
sequences will go down to history as one of the world’s 
greatest tragedies. And yet the colossal struggle of the 
German army under Hindenburg and Ludendorff against 
practically the whole world in 1918 will form the theme 
of heroic sagas for posterity. In their offensives the two 
generals won victories of a far more sweeping nature than 
any successes gained by the Alhes. \^en put on the 
defensive, despite inferiority in numbers — even in the 
face of sheer hunger, they formed a wall of adamant 
against which their enemy smashed themselves again 
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and again. And in the end no strategic victory was 
gained by the Allies. They merely pressed the German 
army mechanically backwards step by step owing to sheer 
weight of numbers and superabundance of war material. 

Pershing stated with some pique in his memoirs that 
it was to him an intolerable recollection that the German 
army, though conquered, left the battlefield with its flag 
untarnished, and the soldiers marched off with heads 
erect instead of being rounded up and disarmed. Hinden- 
burg and his army fuUy deserved this last moral triumph. 
It was a final kindly dispensation of fate that the enemy 
was deprived of the triumphal gesture, which he would 
never have ventured to fight for through another winter. 



JOFFRE— THE MOROSE 


I N the year 1911 when France gave way to Germany 
with very bad grace in connection with the Morocco 
crisis, because neither England nor Russia could 
persuade their people that a French colonial dispute 
was an adequate reason for war, and when the tension 
which the Dreyfus incident had caused among French 
officers was becoming relaxed, the appointment of a new 
commander-in-chief of the French army was under 
consideration. General Pau, an 1870 veteran, appeared 
the most eligible candidate, but the authorities fought 
shy of him, firstly on account of his staunch Cathohcism, 
and secondly because he had insisted that if he were 
appointed, he should have a free hand in selecting the 
higher officers for the army. Joffre, as an uncompromising 
Republican, was more to their hking, and, though he 
laid down no conditions, he was virtually allowed the free 
hand which had been refused to Pau. , 

The pohticians knew what they had to expect, or 
rather what they had not to expect from Joffre. He was 
not a man of brilhant intellect, he was devoid of initiative 
• — he was not a dictator in embryo. He was shghtly over 
medium height, and with his sturdy, thick-set body 
propped on rather thin legs, his bushy eyebrows and 
his long moustache, he had the cut of a phlegmatic 
bourgeois general. Press cartoons emphasised the morose 
expression of the sexagenarian general, and dubbed him 
“ Papa Joffre ” or “ Grandpa Joffre," nicknames which 
stuck to him right through the war. Among his intimate 
friends he was known as " the buoy ” on account of the 
phlegmatic poise which he preserved under all conditions. 
A fastidious gourmand and a heavy sleeper, he conveyed 
on a very casual acquaintance the impression of unruffled, 
eas3^-goiiig geniality, but in reahty there was no trace 
of kindness or warmth behind that placid, immobile mask. 

94 
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His career among the sappers in the colonial service had 
made him a calculating, methodical robot. Personal 
appeals, exciting incidents and political crises aroused 
no responsive thrill in his rigid, unemotional soul. Yet he 
was shrewd enough to maintain the externals of geniality 
and friendship, and every officer in France was aware of 
his well-defined political attitude. But he was never a 
fervid or enthusiastic partisan ; he was rather chilly and 
aloof in his party loyalties. He hardly ever made use 
of the word " France ” or “ Fatherland ” ; he always 
spoke of " The Republic.” 

When the war broke out Joflre had planned out 
alternative routes for his army. Which of the two he 
would take depended upon the contingency of the 
enemy’s decision to march through Belgimn. On the 
second day after the commencement of mobilisation his 
route was decided by the invasion of Belgium. The 
French reconnaissance system had completely broken 
down. Until the very start of the fighting along the 
frontiers, Joffro, despite many warnings, adhered to 
the view which he had held during peace-time that the 
Germans could not to any appreciable extent move far 
westward past the Meuse. He had figured the thing out, 
and could not be persuaded to change his point of view. 
His plan, to which he stuck doggedly despite all eventu- 
alities, was, on the one hand, to invade Lorraine and to 
send auxiliary forces into Alsace, and on the other, to cut 
off the Germans who were invading Belgium by an 
offensive to the east of the Meuse. The position of the 
French army was somewhat similar to that of the 
Austrian army at the beginning of the war. Both were 
surrounded by enemies to the east and north. Joffre’s 
plan of attack, in accordance wth which his forces 
deployed eastward and northward, aimed at objectives 
in opposite directions. By attacking on all sides he had 
broken up his forces. The idea of entering Alsace and 
Lorraine as a liberator was good politically, but bad 
strategically. But Joffre, once he had started, plodded 
ahead clumsily like a bear in the direction which he had 
mapped out for himself. 

The armies came into conflict. Joffre’s preconceived 
and stubbornly maintained theory had worked out wrong 
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in practice. Unexpectedly weak German forces, but 
strongly entrenched and with fortresses to their rear, had 
taken up their positions in the Imperial Provinces, while 
overwhelming hosts poured through Belgium and spread 
far westward beyond the Meuse. However, the order for 
attack had been given. Since 1870 an offensive had been 
proclaimed in all the great military headquarters as the 
only permissible type of fighting from a tactical and 
strategic point of view. Jofire himself had always main- 
tained that the infantryman with his gleaming bayonet 
was the decisive factor in battle. This obsession was 
foolish enough, but his most egregious miscalculation 
was his view that fight field artillery was quite adequate. 
He neglected to provide efficient heavy artillery, as he 
regarded it as cumbersome lumber. He also set very 
little store by barrage as a preparation for an infantry 
attack. 

Brave, but inept, his troops marched into the shambles. 
Both strategically and tactically the issue was quickly 
decided in favour of the better led, better trained and 
better armed Germans. Joffre himself after a few months 
of warfare had to make a complete change in his instruc- 
tions both to infantry and artillery. He had failed both 
tactically and strategically. 

The French plan of campaign collapsed like a hous6 of 
cards. The blow was so terrible that Joffre lost his poise, 
and did not recover it so easily. It is true he gave up his 
politico-military visions, and seeing that Paris was in 
danger, he called back every man that could be spared 
from Alsace-Lorraine. But some external impulse was 
needed to restore Joffre's equanimity. His phlegmatic 
calm when once lost, was not regained so easily. The 
fines of the Aisne and the Marne were abandoned. And 
stiU the retreat went on. For a little it looked as if a stand 
might be made at the Seine. Again the possibility of 
halting at the Loire was considered. Instructions were 
given to Sarrail that he could, if he chose to do so, evacuate 
Verdun. 

And then just at the psychological moment appeared 
the man who helped to restore Jofire’s old-time aplomb 
and self-control. It was Galfieni. One might almost 
describe Galfieni as the exact antithesis to Hentsch, 
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Moltke’s atrabilious envoy, who was the first to bring 
ruin on the German cause. Galheni humed to Joff^. 
He had learned that the Germans were marching past the 
fortifications of Paris at a tangent. He marshaUed the 
** Army of Paris ” and induced the British to make a 
stand. He had a scheme for taking the Germans in the 
flank and rear. The brain-wave of Gallieni reacted on 
Jofire, and he became once more the placid stolid leader. 
He decided to deploy his forces outside Verdun and 
Paris, and to catch the onward rushing Germans in a 
pincers-grip. He despatched division after division to 
Paris, instructed Gallieni to rush lirs garrison out of the 
city as quickly as possible in taris and buses, and adopted 
every conceivable device to trap the Germans. He 
recognised the greatness of Gallieni’s conception, and, 
accepting it rvithout a word of thanks, acted on it rvith 
determination. 

In the Marne battle Joffre entrusted General Foch rvith 
the command of the army, and when in the following 
weeks the struggle to get control of the sea-board began, 
he made the man who had been boycotted on account of 
his practical Catholicism an assistant commander-in- 
chief, in order to facilitate the contact with the English 
and the Belgians. His selection spoke well for Jonre’s 
krrowledge of mankind. He felt he could now act freely 
without paying any attention to politicians, as no 
miiiister would dare to interfere with liim in the position 
which he had secured by his victory. 

Pfitain and Nivelle, who were then colonels, owed 
their remarkable rapid promotion to Joffre. But he was 
ruthless in dealing with leaders who fell foul of him or 
whom he thought incompetent. More than half of the 
corps and army commanders were sent home during the 
first few weeks of the war. His treatment of Gallieni and 
I^u, who were his seniors in the service and had been his 
chief rivals, was not fair and verged on treachery. In 
services in the Battle of the Marne 
(Galheni. incidentally, had at one time been Joffre’s 
supenor officer) he got no command at the front. Pau, 
fsaUy should have been appointed as commander- 
m-chief, was sent on all sorts of odd missions to foreign 
countnes. The bourgeois general was not quite so 
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innocuous as he seemed, and was surrounded by officers 
who feared him and fawned upon him. He looked good- 
natured, but was devoid of feeling. But the disinterested 
manner in which he distributed favours and administered 
penalties without any regard to an officer’s pohtical 
loyalties, showed how impervious he was to the wiles of 
place-hunters. The real reason of this was that he only 
cared for one party — ^himself ! 

Supported by the cautious and resourceful work of 
Foch during the first Battle of Ypres, and full of con- 
fidence owing to the Marne victory, Joffre managed in 
1915, with the aid of the English liaison General, Wilson 
(afterwards Sir Henry Wilson), to have a tacit under- 
standing for co-ordinating his plans with those of the 
British army. At the end of 1915 the position was 
changed owing to a series of circumstances. Wilson was 
recalled, and his office was abolished. The British army 
had become so strong that it was no longer a mere 
appendage to the French army. Moreover, Joffre had 
acted in a very strange way towards the English with 
regard to the Salonika question. Like aU French leaders, 
he thought that the fight on the Western Front, and 
especially the defence of Paris, were the chief tasks, nay, 
almost the sole objectives of the war. But after the 
defeat of Russia there was a regular panic in ofiicial 
circles owing to the consequent collapse of the isolated 
Serbians. The French Government was in a very 
perilous plight. Right Wing and Left Wing- Radicals 
were in rebellious mood. Jofire was in imminent risk of 
losing his command. From day to day he kept changing 
his plans. He sent six divisions to the Balkans, and 
persuaded the English also to send six more. He survived 
the pohtical crisis, and seemed to all appearances quite 
unafiected by it. After the retirement of French, Grand- 
duke Nicholas and Moltke, he and Conrad were the only 
generals who had held supreme command since the 
beginning of the war. 

A sense of the importance of other battle fronts, as well 
as the Western Front, began henceforth to weigh very 
much with Joffre. As a matter of course' he was 
appointed president of the Joint Conference of the Allies 
which started about this time. His assumed affability, 
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his bovine placidity and his bmoty of speech impressed 
the English and Russians especially. Moreover, he was 
surrounded with the twofold glamour of experience and 
of the Marne victory, whose importance loomed daily 
more and more before the mind of the public. 

Joffre was apparently firmly entrenched in his office. 
The Government had saved him, and ho had saved the 
Government. But there were definite limitations now 
placed to his power. His right to select Ids superior 
officers was again contingent on the approval of the 
Ministry de Jado, not merely de jure as hitherto. And so 
Sarrail, whom Joffre had dismissed for disobedience, 
received, owing to the insistence of a powerful political 
clique, the command in the Balkans. In addition to this 
they appointed Castelnau as an assistant to Joffre, with 
the intention that ho should gradually assume the 
actual command of the Western Front, while it was 
planned that Joffre should just have a nominal super- 
vising authority over the Western Front and the Balkan 
Front. But the sheer momentum of the personality of 
the phlegmatic Joffre proved too powerful for the crafty 
political intriguers. Castelnau came to loggerheads with 
the commander-in-chief, and after a period of probation 
under him, was very soon sent on tours of inspection and 
various odd missions, and eventually quietly shelved. 
The Ministry and the politicians were anxious to make 
a scapegoat of Joffre. but they could not find a man to 
take ins place. And if Joffre performed no e.\traordinaiy 
military acliievement in 1915, neither did any other 
general for the matter of that. And joffre's high standing 
among the Allies and his experience w’ere assets that 
could not be ignored. Consequently he was continued 
in command, /rtKfe de mieiix. 

Already in 1915 the warfare of attrition, the gnawing 
at the enemy — a system which appealed very much to 
Joffre’s temperament — ^had become a regular feature of 
the battles on the Western Front. All efforts at a 
■' break through ” had failed, and evolved automatically 
into " wearing out ” tactics. TlieoreticaUy the French 
military headquarters had advocated during peace-time 
Napoleon’s system of “ breaking through " the enemy’s 
lines, and taking him in the rear, "rhe gnawing process. 
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which they adopted through force of circumstances, was 
of Geriiiah origin, and had been SchlieEen’s favourite 
method. 

The attitude of the French nation did not permit the 
army to defer attacking the enemy until 1916, by which 
time the English army would have attained its full 
strength. The year 1915, it is true, was not one of brilliant 
campaigns for the French. Still, they had been gaining 
experience, and Joffre looked forward to starting an 
offensive on a large scale in the summer of 1916 with the 
co-operation of the British army. 

Joffre’s attrition system of fighting, of course, was just 
a makeshift device which was adopted because the Allies 
found that they were unable before the summer of 1918 
to carry out their original objective of breaking through 
the German lines with a view to the warfare of move- 
ment. It was only when the physical strength and the 
morale of the German army were on the wane in the last 
few months of the war that the AUies saw the opportunity 
of resuming active manoeuvres. 

The French pubhc protested again and again against 
the countless blunders and miscalculations that frustrated 
the hopes of victory. There was, above all, a lack of 
secrecy, due as much to the anilitary preparations for an 
^ offensive as to the fact that plans of attack had to get 
the approval of the Ministry, and consequently passed 
through the hands of several individuals. Finally, as if 
it were deliberately intended to give as much advance 
publicity as possible to the contemplated objective, there 
were processions to the front of visiting and supervising 
members of the Chamber of Deputies and politicians, who, 
whenever it was possible, were invited to witness the 
opening of an attack, just as though it were a first night 
performance at a theatre. It is obvious that under such 
circumstances secrecy was absolutely impossible. ' 

Another mistake with which Joffre was charged, was 
the- fact that his offensives were confined to small deter- 
minate sections of the front, without an effort being made 
at a subsidiary offensive further along the line, or even 
without a feint with a view to diverting the enemy's 
attention and splitting up his reserves. A still more 
serious error on his part was the subject of protest among 
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tlie generals under his control. The co-operation between 
artillery and infantry in his attacks was very defective, 
and the question of the place and time for the bringing 
up of rcser\’cs could not be satisfactorily solved. Either 
tlie instructions given were too precise, and had later to 
be scrapped, or cross-currents of side-issues were raised 
during the course of a battle, and the time-table got 
mixed up. Also the programme for the infantry going 
over the top was frequently tarried out with too much 
mechanical precision. And owing to blunders, mis- 
calodations and lack of co-ordinated effort practically all 
the arrangements for breaking through the German lines 
came to nought. There was nothing for it then but the 
tedious nibbling at the enemy, in the hope of s,apping his 
strength. 

In the midst of the preparations for the great Battle of 
the Somme in igi6, one might almost say in the midst of 
the army's winter's sleep, the news came of the surprise 
attack on Verdun bj; the Germans. Joffre at his head- 
quarters retained his wonted pWegmatic composure. 
" Stand fast ” was his sole laconic order. Such was the 
terse command that saved Verdun. Such was joffre's 
composure (or was it ainning ?) at this critical moment 
that he did not hurry off himself at once to the menaced 
objective, but sent Ins assistant Castclnau, and gave him 
a free hand. After many anxious days, during which the 
fate of Verdun hung in the balance, the Germans were 
beaten off. A fierce attack on Joffre by Gallicni, the 
Jlinister for War, at a meeting of the Cabinet was rather 
belated, and brought about the fall of Gallicni himself. 
Joffre seemed to be invulnerable — to have a charmed 
life. With phlegmatic poise he continued his preparations 
for the Somme battle. Tlie English also went on quietly 
wtli their own preparations, and just took over a section 
of the front from the French. Only with great reluctance 
did Joffre give the defenders of Verdun the reinforcements 
they were clamouring for. The number of the French 
divisions destined for the Somme eventually dropped 
from forty to fourteen. 

The greatest and most bloody of the battles of attrition 
began. Joffre, like a bear, decided to strangle his enemy 
and crush him to death, as he could not knock him doivn. 
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In two great bursts in July and September, the prolonged 
battle reached the culmination of its fury. The Germans 
suffered terribly, but they were not crushed. The fierce 
fighting just for the capture of ruined villages and 
battered trenches had drained the life-blood of France to 
exhaustion. Joffre was doggedly determined to fight it 
out to a finish, but his troops were collapsing under the 
strain. 

It is known to-day that the total losses of the AUies in 
all the so-called attrition battles up to the end of the 
Sonune engagement, were considerably higher than those 
of the Germans. At that period there was no prospect of 
America entering the conflict, and consequently the fate 
of the war was more than dubious. Joffre’s exploitation 
of his emergency device was not a heroic performance by 
a long way. 

The lengthy casualty lists and the collapse of 
Roumania, while a French commission was sitting there, 
shattered Joffre’s credit mth the pohticians towards the 
end of 1916. He was the first victim to liis ovm evangel 
of attrition warfare. When NiveUe by a bold and 
cleverly planned coup got possession once more of 
Douaumont, near Verdun, it looked as if the long sought 
for leader was found in this saviour of that sector. But 
the old bear Joffre would not give in so easily. Despite 
the hints and snubs he refused to resign, and his enemies 
would not dare to dismiss him. The Government got out 
of the impasse by giving him the title of " commander- 
in-chief of all the armies,” and teclmical adviser of the 
Government, while Nivelle took over command of the 
Western Front. 

In the last few days of his power Joffre did a very 
peculiar thing, and one very typical of him. He dis- 
missed Foch, the local general of the Somme front. No 
doubt he entertained the hope that thereby he would 
save his own face. 

After lie had been relieved of his office, he was raised 
to the rank of Marshal. Later on he went to America to 
do propaganda work. He never wrote his reminiscences. 
He walked with P^tain behind Foch in the Victory 
Procession through Paris. . . . 
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T he sixty-two-year-oid pensioner Colonel-Brig- 
adier retain, who resumed active service in 1914, 
could hardly have foreseen when he did so, that 
he would have the most spectacular career of all 
the great generals of the war. Were it not for the war, 
were it not for the whole-hearted support he got from 
Joffre and Foch, the unsociable officer with the gruff 
manners and the imposing appearance, who had no 
friends, would scarcely have become a general, to say 
nothing of rising to the rank of commander-in-chief of the 
French army and Marshal of France. The only one who 
could compare with him for rapidity of promotion, if we 
except some generals of the Russian Revolution, was 
Nivelle, who was just a colonel when the war broke out. 
Joffre recognised Pftain’s talent, and in his matter-of-fact 
practical manner, encouraged it, and used it in the 
interests of the war. 

There waS no emotion in P^tain’s austere countenance. 
One could easily mistake his frigidity of manner for 
insolence. He neither invited nor received cordiality 
from anybody. He was, however, energetic, versatile 
and placid. His resourceful mind could conjure up a 
thousand devices and expedients at a moment’s notice 
to cope wth a sudden crisis in a battle or with cantanker- 
ous personal issues. But though alert and spontaneous, 
he was by no means a deep thinker, or an inspired and 
brilliant genius. Yet he was an ideal leader for the 
French army during the dreadful campaigns of 1917, the 
ideal defender of Verdun in 1916, and the ideal medium 
for the execution of Foch’s strategic measures during the 
battles of 1918. His tasks were ones which just called 
for tactical dexterity, and a considerable amount of 
plodding, routine spade-work. Petain discharged these 
tasks efficiently. He was the right man in the right spot. 
103 
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In the fighting during the early days of August, 1914, 
Petain’s brigade did such excellent work that he was 
given command of a division on the last day of the month. 
At its head he fought brilliantly and stubbornly side by 
side with the English at the Marne and the Aisne. When 
the running match to the sea began, and Joffre was 
forming new units for his new front, Petain got charge of 
a corps in Foch's army group, which he held from 
October, 1914, until June, 1915. In this post, too, he 
showed great tactical skill and was extremely successful. 
In the second Artois battle in 1915 he took by a clever 
coup from the Germans after heavy fighting the coveted 
and highly important Vimy Ridge. This exploit was a 
fitting prelude to his subsequent performance at Verdun, 
Unfortunately through shortage of reserves and blunders 
on the part of the higher command it proved a barren 
victory. Yet this feat attracted the eyes of everyone 
towards Petain ; it was the one bright spot in the murk 
of the dreary, protracted fighting. Foch spoke in very 
geijerous terms about Petain, and Joffre had no hesitation 
about entrusting him with the command of an -army 
before the war was quite a year under way. Just then 
the prelude to the great autumn battle in the Champagne 
region had started, and Petain’s army pounded the 
German front with dogged persistence. He would 
have effected a break through had not reserves been 
hurried up from the east to save the tottering enemy 
lines. 

In the beginning of 1916, when everything looked 
bright for the Germans after the defeat of the Russians 
and the Serbians, Petain’s now famous army was with- 
drawn from the front, and placed at Joffre’s special 
disposal with a view to swinging it around at once at any 
particularly menaced objective. Petain had so far 
proved himself a clever tactician in an attack ; now he 
was to stand his test in defensive action. Two days after 
the German attack on Verdun he was given command of 
that front. He had just arrived at Verdun when Douau- 
mont fell. The order for evacuation of bhe sector was 
given. The forts were doomed.- Yet Petain’s strong 
hand and phlegmatic poise saved the situation. It was 
just the kind of job that brought into full activity all his 
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latent capabilities. To begin with, he had the stamina 
in him to control his own nerves in those days of 
tension, he exercised all Ids ingenmty to steady his 
tottering front lines, and he invented a thousand 
expedients to ward off fresh perils which menaced every 
minute. 

Owing to the speed with which the German and 
Austro-Hungarian heavy artillery put forts out of action 
in the early days of the war, the French fortresses were 
regarded as hopelessly out of date and were allowed to 
fall into decay. In many cases the guns were removed. 
Attention was concentrated on earthworks for defensive 
purposes. But Pdtain decided to make use of the forts, 
and started repairs on them promptly. He then equipped 
them \vith modem guns, and they very soon proved 
splendid bulwarks of defence. In provisioning the 
defence works, too, Pdtain showed marvellous resource- 
fulness. Only a single road and a light railway track were 
available, and both were sometimes under long-range 
fire. Yet Pdtain succeeded by working out all the details 
of his programme rvith meticulous accuracy in bringing 
up within one week 190,000 troops, 2,300 wagons of 
ammunition and sufficient provisions for hundreds of 
thousands of men. He also arranged for the S3jstematic 
transport of the wounded to the rear. To assist in coping 
rvith this complicated traffic problem, he had 4000 motor 
lorries plying regularly in accordance rvith a fixed 
schedule. Dozens of divisions made use of the one light 
railway and road. It was owing to Petain's resourceful- 
ness and organising ability, as well as to his poise and 
iron nerves, that the fortress held out, and in consequence 
the German army suffered its worst defeat since the 
Battle of the Marne. 

After the first danger had passed Joffre got rather tired 
of the smouldering battle around Verdun. He was now 
altogether preoccupied rvith preparations for the Battle 
of the Somme. Petain still took division after division 
from him, however. Falkenhayn’s sinister aim " to 
bleed France white ” was behind the fury of the German 
guns. In March, when the fiercest onset had passed, 
P4tain adroitly rtraightened out his front line a little 
here and there, but set his face resolutely against any 
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suggestion of a counter-attack. His stand was the first 
indication not only of the tactics from May, 1917, until 
March, 1918, but also of a slight waning of Ids popularity 
among certain pohticians and fire-eaters. 

On May ist Petain was put in command of the army 
group to which the Verdun army belonged. It was a 
slight promotion for him, as NiveUe, the energetic young 
general, who had the reputation of being particularly 
keen on an ofiensive, had been marked out as his successor. 
And, true to his reputation, Nivelle started a counter- 
attack at the end of the month. Petain, who saw the way 
the \wnd blew, gave Ids approval to NiveUe's initiative, 
but entertained doubts about its wisdom. As a matter 
of fact, its results were negligible. A reaction followed 
swiftly. There were new heavy attacks bj^ the Germans. 
Vaux fell. With remarkable dexterity Pdtain patched 
up anew and consolidated his wavering front. In the 
end of June came the third attack, in the beginning of 
July the fourth. Pdtain weathered them all very cleverly 
with his nibbling minor engagements. At length the 
Battle of the Somme brought in its train a relief of the 
tension at Verdun and afterwards a complete cessation 
of the attack. P6tain utilised the lull to repair the 
fortress, until the time appeared ripe for him in October, 
when the Germans, utterly exliausted by the Somme, 
svaing round to the east against Brussilov and the 
Roumanians, to act on his own initiative. He gave 
the temperamental Nivelle a free hand for minor 
offensives. These were once more brilliantly planned 
and executed, and attained definite results. Douaumont 
was recaptured. 

Meanwhile Joffre’s hour had come. A change in the 
supreme command of the French army w'as inevitable. 
As there was no question of Castlenau, Pau or Foch 
succeeding him, the choice lay between the two successful 
generals, Pdtain and Nivelle. Both had risen rapidly 
from lower grades owing to their owm achievements, both 
Imd been tried in battle. The choice fell upon Nivelle ; he 
was young, he was eager for fight and he was daring. He 
had on his own initiative canied through at the right 
place at Verdun a scries of successful coups. They had 
already almost forgotten at headquarters that Pdtain had 
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saved Verdun. They onljr remembered that he was 
cautious — cautious to the limit of stagnation. On the 
other hand, Nivelle’s career during the last few months 
had been dazzling. Pttain looked askance at the new 
system of introducing surprise tactics into offensives on 
a large scale. The unduly great risks that Nivellc’s 
optimism induced him to take did not appeal to him. He 
objected especially to the fact that Nivelle had assigned 
to his army group a certain sector of the attacking front, 
as he did not deem it adwsable. Nivelle promptly gave 
that sector to another army group, and Pdtain took no 
part in Nivelle’s great offensive. 

Nivelle’s offensive began under the most unfavourable 
auspices. The Minister for War, the Premier, even the 
very President of the Republic were influenced and pre- 
judiced by opponents of the new scheme. They held 
systematic inquiries and war councils, in which Nivelle 
had to defend liis plans and tactics. Confidence in his 
leadership was consequently cither deliberately or 
unwittingly undermined. And then there were other 
factors of the greatest importance that influenced the 
trend of events. It had been originally intended that the 
attack should be made on all fronts in conjunction with 
the other allies. Instead there came the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and Italy was not yet prepared. Then followed the 
German retreat to the " Hindenburg line.” which ruled out 
a huge sector of the projected line of attack. On the 
other hand, America had definitely joined the Allies. 
Nivelle was wondering whether it would not be better to 
wait for them and economise his forces. But even 
Pdtain could not give unconditional approval of such an 
idea. He pointed out in the councils on the subject that 
they must take into consideration the attitude at head- 
quarters. A big offensive was expected, and it was 
psychologically out of the question to shirk it. The 
English had already begun the attack on their o^vn 
account. It would never do to leave them in the lurch. 
The only other course that Pdtain could suggest was an 
enterprise in Italy. 

On account of these internal and external reasons 
Nivelle decided upon the offensive. Unfortunately owing 
to the publicity that had been given to the preparations 
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for the attack/ the Germans were fully aware of every 
detail of its plan. Nivelle with his expansive enthusiasm 
allowed even subordinate officers to get full detail^ of 'the 
projected offensive. Two copies of these plans fell into the 
hands of the enemy in the course of minor engagements. 
The result was inevitable. The great offensive was 
practically a complete failure. 

The inevitable reaction was a sudden fit of depression 
both among soldiers and civilians. That internal canker 
now began to sap the French army which had under- 
mined the Russian army since the beginning of the year. 
The sudden change from the optimism felt by everybody 
to utter despair, as the result of a complete and bloody 
defeat in such a short space of time, had been too much 
of a shock. After two and a half years of dreary warfare, 
neither the people nor the army felt equal to the strain 
any longer. They were suffering from that hopeless 
defeatism which started in the Russian army after they 
were two years at war, and in the Italian army after 
a similar period in October, 1917. Austria-Hungary,' 
which owing to its multi-lingual population and its strong 
Slav element had the least solidarity of aU the belliger- 
ents, had gone through its severe phase of war-weariness 
on the Eastern Front, only, however, during the Brus- 
silov offensive. It had then been fighting for two years. 
On the Western Front the Germans, in spite of persistent 
fighting, never showed any symptoms of war-weariness 
before their first severe reverse in July, 1918. It is only 
by instituting a parallel with these phases among other 
belligerents that we see the French crisis in the spring of 
1917 in its proper perspective. 

Petain had extricated himself adroitly out of the mess. 
Personally he had taken no part in the attack ; in fact, 
he had uttered a note of warning about it, without, how- 
ever, definitely taking steps to dissuade Nivelle from it. 
He, the far-seeing and clever skirmisher, organiser and 
tactician, appeared now in the role of the chosen pro- 
tector of the army in its hour of need. If Joffre had 
failed with his attrition butchery, and Nivelle with his 
fire-eating coups, the country had Petain to fall back on. 
But as the authorities did not want to aggravate the 
scandal by giving undue publicity to it, they left Nivelle 
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lor a few more weeks in his position, 

Pdtain the new post of Clnef of the General Sta^ vhich 
meant that he was chief military advnscr o the Govern- 
ment. He suggested that the morale of the troops should 
be improved by a scries of reliable, carefully planned 
minor coups with a minimum sacrifice of life. Aeverfhe- 
less the army showed more and more clearly the most 
ohruous symptoms of defeatism. 

Nivelle could now he disposed of \nth good grace, as, 
to cap his many militarj’ miscalculations, he had only’ a 
very qualified success in coping with the unrest in the 
army. Pd-tain was appointed as commander-in-chief on 
May 15th, 1917, lour weeks after the beginning of the 
Freneh offensive, and two weeks after his appointment 
as Chief of the General Staff, lie recommended Foch as 
his own successor. Foch had previously recommended 
him. It was also at Pdtain's suggestion that Foch, after 
he had been relieved of his command, had been given the 
office of military' adviser to the Government. 

As commander-in-chief of the Frcncli army, Pdtain 
had to deal with a new set of problems. lie had to 
restore the shattered discipline of the troops, and stem 
the rising tide of disorderliness. He was an ideal man, 
too, for tackling a difficult task of this kind. With 
marvellous tact, and largely owing to the coKipcration of 
his excellent body of officers, he adopted various devices 
for restoring things to the normal. Sometimes of late, 
the furlough list had been running up to the extra- 
ordinaiy figure of 350,000. Without having recourse to 
a drastic code of rules or reorganising his front line ho 
was able to solve the furlough problem adroitly — an 
exceedingly delicate problem which, if handled by a 
bullying martinet, might have fanned unrest into open 
re-rolt. His great gift of speech, his personal integrity 
and his pleasing address helped him tremendously in 
coping rvith this task. 

The moral stimulus which the Austro-Hungarian army 
received from German units in the fight with Brussilov, 
and which the Italians got from the waning of the 
vigour and ilan of the enemy on the Piave, and from the 
French and English divisions, was given 
to the trench during those anxious W'eeks by the entry 
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of America into the war. Already the very sight of a 
handful of Americans in uniform gave courage and con- 
fidence to the Government. ' In a psychological sense' 
America had already won the war. Now that the tension 
was relieved, Petain felt that he could give the order for 
a complete rest for the French army. That rest was 
broken only by occasional very minor coups where victory 
was certain. At the end of the year there followed the 
well-planned, more ambitious surprise tactics before 
Verdun and on the Aisne as well as occasional co-opera- 
tion with the stubborn unyielding British army slogging 
away at its battles in Flanders. In this way Petain also 
deprecated . the criticism of those who either did not 
understand, or did not want to understand, the inactivity 
of the French army. Upon the whole this attitude was 
quite justifiable under the circumstances. Still one can 
hardly call it a feat of generalship, especially as the Allies 
were far stronger on the Western Front than the Germans 
both in man-power and in armaments. One great service 
rendered by Petain was the fact that he kept the enemy 
absolutely in the dark as to the position of affairs. The 
Germans had no idea that for weeks at a stretch hardly 
a dozen reliable divisions stood at the front between 
Verdun and the Oise. The unfortunate speech of the 
Minister for War, who in order to allay public uneasiness 
announced in the Chamber of Deputies that the period of 
inactivity of the French army was to be extended, was a 
bit belated. At that time the French army had got into 
its stride again. That speech was a remarkable counter- 
part to the Peace Resolution of the German Reichstag in 
1917. The reactions of the latter were, however, much 
more far-reaching and disastrous. The ill-timed speech 
of the Minister for War was the only mistake in the othe:^ 
wise ^ extremely practical support given to Foch ^ and 
Petain by the Government. After his Verdun achieve- 
ment Petain rendered another great service ^ to his 
country by the diplomacy he showed during the 
anxious weeks when the menace of complete collapse 
overshadowed it. 

Petain fully agreed with Foch in the maintenance of a 
defensive policy with occasional minor offensives, with a 
view to waiting for America to take her part. When 
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Italy was severely sl.aken by the O>iw'-lto and Tolndno 
coup, Pitain, who bad already visuahscd lumsell as the 
future gcncralissiino of tlic Allies, ^vl^hc(l (o go Inmsclf to 
the menaced front. It u-as a bitter disapMintmcnt to 
him when the Government sent hoch, and it was the 
prelude of certain svmiitoms ol friction between the two 
generals. Poch, like Pnlkenhayn, was a defender of the 
system of holding on doggedly to a position, no matter 
what the cost, while IVtain advocated the more cl.istic 
method, which entailed less bloodshed, and allowed 
time for bringing up rcinforccincnts. In this respect 
his %-icss-s were similar to those of llindcnburg and 
Ludendorff. Tliesc divergent theories naturally led 
to a certain amount of confusion in cflorts at co- 


ordination. 

Up to the departure of Foch to Italy Petain through 
ulterior motives had always been an ardent ndvoc.itc of 
the idea of a unified command on the Western Front. 
With the s’ani.'hinp of his own prospect of getting the 
post, he started trith great astuteness and in conjunction 
with Haig to oppose it by devious mc.ins. Too shreted 
to oppose boldly the protisionally apjiointcd Supreme 
War Council, the personnel of’whicJi included the 
Ministers to whom he was rcsjxmsiblc, he insidiou.sly 
carped at its decisions. He maintained verj’ logically 
that it was just as difTicuU to conduct a w^ir in con- 
junction with a Supreme W.ar Council nswitli an c.\ccutivc 
committee. But he deliberately dosed his eyes to 
the fact that these externa! forms were psychologically 
the necessary preliminary’ steps towards attaining 
the ultimate goal of a unified command. 

When Haig had given up the idea of an offensive 
owing to the great difTicuIty in getting reinforcements, 
both Pdain and he strongly advocated complete in.activity 
on all fronts until the amval of the Americans in suffident 
force— if need be, until 1919. Foch, on the other liand, 
mvoured counter-attacks as far as possible. Petain and 
Foch also held divergent views about the Supreme War 
Council. Both Pitain and Haig declared that flicy were 
unaole to comply with the resolution about the installation 
? * ^ '^j®|''^llied rcsen’c force. A decision in opposition 
to Ktam s view was definitely arrived at on February 
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1st, 1918. It was a definite blow to him, but he would 
not admit that he was beaten. He left no stone unturned, 
to have the decision reversed, and intrigued so tactfully 
in conjunction with Haig against the Supreme War 
Council, that on March 14th, a week before the beginning 
of the German attack, both the projects of the counter- 
attacks and of a common reserve force were shelved. 
The protests of Foch and the Americans were disregarded. 
The cunning Machiavellism of Petain and Haig had 
scored a complete victory. Yet it was a victory that 
was destined to lead both P6tain and Haig and all the 
Allies with them to the verge of ruin. 

P6tain’s main argument was that he had made definite 
arrangements with Haig for mutual support which were 
far more workable than complicated instructions through 
the medium of committees. In January he had given 
Haig a verbal promise of the support of about twenty 
divisions. But on the very day that he had won his 
victory in the Supreme War Council, he wrote saying., 
that he could only arrange for six divisions and airily 
dismissed his previous verbal undertaking. He had his 
own very urgent reasons for doing this. He definitely 
expected a German attack not only against Haig, but 
also his own front in Champagne. He had placed half 
of his reserves according to plan, but in complete ignorance 
of the German intentions on the front between the 
Argonne and Switzerland. The greater part of the 
remainder were stationed in Champagne. Only the six 
divisions promised in writing were in Haig’s vicinity. 
And so his forces were scattered in such a way that the 
most unprotected point was just where his army was in 
contact with the British. The same thing occurred in 
the case of Haig’s army. Each of the two generals had 
depended on the other for the reserves promised for this 
weak spot. The German feint manoeuvres worked out 
brilliantly. The offensive crashed down on March 21st 
precisely upon this unprotected point of contact between 
the two armies. 

When on the two first days of the attack Haig asked 
for the six divisions which had been promised in writing, 
Petain readily sent them to him. But when Haig asked 
for further help, he did not get it until there had been a 
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good deal of bickering about the matter. On no account, 
however, would Htain allow any divisions to be taken 
from the neighbouring Champagne front. Tliey had to be 
drafted from Alsace-Lorraine. This entailed loss of 
valuable time. 

The English yielded ground more and more. Pdtain 
saw that their position was almost hopeless. He doggedly 
pinned his trust in the Champagne offensive. On March 
24th he issued instructions to his troops to regard the 
maintenance of contact witli the English at the Amiens 
sector just as a subsidiary goal, to be aimed at, " if 
possible." It was a grave miscalcMation of the situation ; 
m fact it was one of the most serious blunders made 
during the course of the war. A loss of contact between 
the two armies, rvithout any consideration of the possible 
outcome of the Champagne attack, which proved a false 
alarm incidentally, might have meant a loss of the war 
before the Americans took a part in it. The Allies were 
in imminent peril. Just as the German army could not 
fight without the assistance of Austria-Hungary, before 
the Russian menace was past, the French could not fight 
rvithout the help of the British. PStain was incapable of 
visualising the Western Front in its entirety. He could 
see nothing beyond the French army and French interests. 
Haig, who ryas the immediate victim of lus blunder, raised 
the alarm. 

When Foch took over Supreme Command on March 
26th, Pdtain placed himself at his disposal rvith whole- 
hearted loyalty. While he was still in attendance at the 
council of the Allies, his chief of staff had on his own 
initiative removed the reserves from Champagne. On his 
return Pdtain approved of the step. Freed now from the 
grave responsibility of deciding between the English 
appeals for help and the safety of his orvn troops, he did 
his utmost to lighten Foch’s task. Needless to say, he 
never availed himself of the right of appeal to his Govern- 
ment against Foch’s orders, a right which he had in 
common rvith all the other army commanders. At the end 
of June the French Government very properly cancelled 
this right in his case. 

When the Germans swung round from the British to the 
French Pdtain’s forces were surprised and badly shaken 
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by their first onset, just us Haig's had been previously. 
A stubborn defence was put up at Chemin des Dames. 
He suffered a very severe reverse there in May. He had 
failed to profit by the experiences of others. Both Foch 
and he were exonerated from all blame, and were stoutly 
defended afterwards by Clemenceau in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The trouble blew over with the appointment 
of a new Chief of Staff for Petain. Taking all in all, it was 
a generous attitude on the part of the French Govern- 
ment towards a general who had met with a reverse. The 
second German attack on Petain's front in June was by 
no means a surprise, however, and was held up stoutly. 
Owing to a remarkable stroke of luck he got plenty of 
information in advance about the third attack in July. 
On that occasion his mobile defensive methods were 
displayed to the best effect. The first fine trenches had 
been practically abandoned and a sturdy and effective 
resistance encountered the Germans when they tried to 
break through the system of lines behind. Once more 
Petain showed himself in his real role as a clever tactician. 
Liberated from the anxieties of strategic deploying, he 
put up a magnificent defence. 

In the subsequent offensives he prepared for every 
attack most systematically with heavy preliminary 
barrage, tanks and aircraft. He had ample supplies of 
shells, and took care to use them very liberally as a 
prelude to an infantry advance. Recent successes had 
somewhat improved the morale of the French troops 
which had been very prostrate since May, 1917, but 
Petain felt that he could not rely too much as yet on 
their stamina. He economised their strength to the 
utmost of his ability, but despite this they had reached 
the end of their tether by November. It was only their 
belief that they were taking part in the last victorious 
push that kept them on their feet at all. 

In conclusion, it is only fair to say that P6tain was 
fully entitled, owing to his achievements at Verdun and 
throughout the. whole of 1917, to the rank of marshal 
which was conferred on him after the war. Still he was 
never competent for the duties of a conunander-in-chief 
in charge of a great offensive. It was extremely lucky for 
him that, after a spell of bitter experience of strategic 
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responsibility, he was relegated again to his proper role 
as a clever tactician, adept alike at attack and defence. 
In this sphere he showed marvellous initiative, and he 
contributed substantially towards the final triumph of 
the French army. 
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FOCH— THE INFLEXIBLE 

F OCH, the pupil of the Jesuits and the brother of 
a Jesuit, resembled Field-Marshal Conra^d, the 
Austrian leader, in many respects. Like Conrad, 
he was a man of rather delicate build with clear 
penetrating eyes, eloquent with energy and intelligence. 
They both had the same style of long moustaches. Foch 
too, like Conrad, devoted himself exclusively to his 
profession, and would not permit himself to be swayed 
by any political party, or any individual, and while he 
was a devout Catholic, he had the knack of^asserting 
himself successfully, too, in worldly matters. Like Conrad, 
he also wrote a manual on tactics, and through the 
medium of his friend, Sir Henry Wilson, he was a highly 
esteemed and well-known personage in the social gather- 
ings of English military circles before the outbreak of- 
the war. His mind, like Conrad’s, was quick at grasping 
the details of any problem. He spoke in precise, some- 
times unpleasantly curt phrases, and was always very 
blunt. He always came to the point in any discussion as 
quickly as possible, and had an extraordinarily persuasive 
power which held his audience spell-bound. He was not a 
fatalist, however, like Conrad, but a quiet optimist, with 
a deep-rooted invincible self-assurance, the outcome of 
his natural poise and equanimity. His salient character- 
istics were inflexibility, an immutable calmness no matter 
what the provocation, a determination to attain his 
objective and a quiet confidence that ever3rthing he 
' undertook would pan out successfully — a confidence bom 
of his deep-seated religious feeling. 

His mind was less imaginative and creative than 
Conrad’s, but it was stronger and more steadfast. Both 
had alike contempt for pompous display of any kind. 
Even at grand mihtary parades Foch preferred to wear 
his plain service uniform. Both were good haters — the 
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one of Italy, the other of Germany. Both were sterling 
patriots and matter-of-fact soldiers, and fought strenuous 
battles with the poUticians and civilian officials at home 
who hampered and thwarted them whenever possible. 
Finally they both had the great gift of inspiring trust 
and of instilling into their soldiers confidence in their 
leadership. Yet while there were many physical and 
temperamental analogies between the two men, there was 
a great divergence in the nature of the tasks that they had 
respectively to face. 

After he had distinguished himself first at the military 
academy and later in his negotiations with the London 
War Office, Foch was appointed a Corps Commander. 
When the war broke out he took part in the invasion of 
Lorraine. Aheady a general of great standing as a 
military theorist, he quickly won such a reputation as a 
practical soldier that towards the end of August Joffre 
gave him command of the new Ninth Army. He had a 
difficult job — the control of the retreat of a medley of 
troops drafted together from all quarters. He managed 
to weld them together so that they acted in unison, 
prevented a retreat from becoming a disorderly rout, and 
during the Battle of the Marne withstood the fiercest 
onsets of the Germans. On his right flank a great gap, 
which through dearth of troops he could not fill, yawned. 
Unflinchingly he faced the storm, only yielding inch by 
inch, and after a while summoned up reinforcements 
from his left to save his menaced right. And then when 
the German offensive waned he decided that the time 
had come for him to make a stand at last. Exhausted as 
his men were after their rearguard fight, their efforts at 
retaliation were rather languid, and Foch felt the need 
of caution in the anxious plight in which he stood. For 
the second time rvithin a few weeks he was promoted by 
Joffre. 

When the concentrated movement towards the sea 
started, Foch was given the northern command, and had 
not only to protect the Channel Ports, but also to make 
a thrust at the exposed left flank of the Germans with a 
view to menacing their new positions between the Oise 
and Verdun, and forcing them to evacuate France. The 
seaward movement fizzled out. The Germans failed to 
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take Calais and Boulogne, and the French failed to 
enfilade the Germans. And yet when one considers 
the essentially more favourable connecting hnks and 
position of the French, their failure to seize the oppor- 
tunity afforded to them must be regarded as a tactical 
error on Foch’s part. Not even once did his tentative 
efforts to turn the German rear succeed. Singularly 
enough, this was the only opportunity that Foch got 
during the whole course of the war of canying out 
manoeuvres on a large scale. He neglected his chance. 
It was a type of fighting that did not appeal to him. 
He never succeeded till the end of the war in making up 
the leeway which he lost on that occasion. 

Simultaneously with his appointment as Commander 
of the Northern Army Group, Foch was given the rank 
of “ Adjoint ” or " Auxiliary ’’ to Joffre, the Commander- 
in-Chief . His new status rendered it far more easy for him 
to negotiate with the English and Belgian commanders- 
in-chief. Especially French, who held the rank of 
marshal, and the King of the Belgians could only com- 
municate with difficulty with a French general whose title 
was lower than their own, and were forced to confer with 
Foch hitherto through the medium of Joffre. From the 
very first there had been friction among the French army 
commanders on this score, which was anything but 
helpful to the common cause. Petty questions^ of 
precedence and etiquette led to considerable tension. 
Consequently Foch’s new rank made things far smoother 
during the course of the fighting between Lille and the 
sea. Joffre’s selection was a happy one, not only because 
Foch was so well known to the English and was trusted by 
them, but because he had already shown success, initiative 
and tact in the dehcate questions of negotiation about 
concerted action among the Allies. 

The early attacks by the English and French w'crc 
abortive. In the middle of November Foch with exces- 
sive optimism had spoken of operations around Ghent 
and Ostend — schemes w'hich had been suggested by the 
English. On the other hand, the violent onslaughts of 
the Germans w’hich started in the end of Octo])er and 
raged throughout November, in wdiich Falkenhayn tried 
once more to wring a victory from fate, proved unpro- 
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ductive despite the heavy sacrifices involved. Again 
and again in those critical days Foch steadied the tottering 
Allied front. With unflinching firmness ho opposed every 
indication of wavering not only among his oira sub- 
ordinates, but especially among the Allies. Although he 
had officially no right to do so, he adroitly welded 
together the strangely incongruous component military 
entities along the front, and made them act in cohesion. 
He succeeded in establishing mutual trust among the 
Allied armies, and in giving help where it was needed, 
without' any regard to precedence of units or inter- 
national jealousies. Even the tenacious British were 
about to give way when he rallied them, and gave them 
the motto " not to yield ivillingly one foot of ground, not 
to tolerate any shortening of the front.” It can be 
confidently affirmed that were it not for his great moral 
influence, his tact and his military skill, as well as his 
masterly power and resoluteness, the battle and with it 
the Channel Ports would have been lost. The war would 
have taken quite a different turn. It was his first really 
great feat. 

Once again at the time of the first gas attack by the 
Germans in April, 1915, Foch showed his unflinching 
strength of purpose. Incidentally, on this occasion the 
Germans were not fully aware of the extent of their 
success, and consequently did not reap the fruits of it at 
the opportune moment. One can safely assert that until 
the end of 1918 the co-operation between the Allies was 
never so thorough and never produced such splendid 
results as towards the end of 19T4 when Foch by his sheer 
personality took on the role of their unofficial commander. 
It was his period of probation for the great task he was 
to take over later on. 

In June, iprs, Foch lost his title of " Adjoint.” The 
first signs of governmental disapproval of Joffre and his 
followers, among whom Foch, owing to his rapid pro- 
motion, was reckoned, began to appear. He was hence- 
forth merely a commander of the Northern Army Group, 
and his liaison with the English began to become more and 
more shadowy, in proportion as the British army grew 
stronger and stronger and the peril of the German offensive 
had become a memory. 
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The command of the French army in the second Artois 
battle in May, 1915, and again in the third battle in 
September was assigned to Foch. In those engagements 
symptoms appeared of the effect of the wearing-out 
process, in which Foch was particularly expert. The role 
of strategist was subordinated to that of tactician. 
Smashing through the enemy lines was not iii Foch's vein. 
In fact it was a form of attack which he regarded with 
positive aversion. Presumably this aversion was to be 
attributed partly and very naturally to a sense of 
impotence as far as this method of attack went, and 
partly to his sincere conviction, which he constantly 
emphasised, that the chief role of a general is to exhaust 
the reserves of the enemy. 

In connection with Foch’s theory it is noteworthy that 
the coUapse of the Russians after a series of heavy 
onslaughts which were a blend of “ breaking through ” 
and enfilading, shows how this type of fighting may lead 
to the exhaustion of the enemy. On the other hand, 
Falkenha5m at Verdun and Foch at the Somme both 
found out to their cost that the attrition '' method of 
fighting demands a far greater superiority over the enemy 
both in men and armaments than any other type. 

When on July ist the Battle of the Somme, in which 
Foch commanded the French, began, both sides profited 
by their experiences in 1915. ’ It was a dreadful engage- 
ment, which, apart from its very heavy toll of hfe, frayed 
the nerves of all the troops who took part in it. For 
months the battle raged, and resulted in advancing a few 
yards. The French army suffered very severely, and so, 
despite the official denials, did the brand-new English 
divisions, though in a somewhat lesser de^ee. Certainly 
the acts of mutiny and the fits of war-weariness that were 
so evident in the French army in 1917 were not merely 
the reaction of the failure of NiveUe's offensive, but were 
primarily the results of the eroding tactics of the Battle 
of the Somme. A great drawback to the attrition system 
of fighting is the fact that the losses of the attacker are 
appalhngly heavy relative to the visible result attained, 
while the losses of the enemy cannot be calculated off- 
hand— certainly not by the man at the front at any rate. 
The elan which a break through with its forward move- 
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ment, its capture o£ prisoners and booty instik, is lacking. 
Fodi was wTong in not admitting tliis obvious truism, and 
he was wrong in contending that the war would have been 
won in 1917 if a new Somme battle had been started in 
the Febniary of that year. 

It is well known that the Allies had far higher casualty 
lists than the Germans. Tlie slaughter on the Somme 
had a most disheartening effect throughout England and 
France. Both nations realised with something approach- 
ing a panic that they could not with their own resources 
continue thk process until Germany was overthrown. 
Their relative superiority to the foe would not stand that 
strain. Nothing proves this more dearly than the 
rvilUngness to make peace that was so marked in London 
towards the end of igi6, which Sir Henry Wilson so 
luddly describes as the result of the Battle of the Somme, 
and the fact tliat Nivellc’s motto when he took over 
Joffre's and Foch’s legacy was : " Under no circum- 
stances shall I undertake a new Battle of the Somme." 
His assurance relieved the Allied nations from a frightful 
nightmare. 

Wlien Joffre felt the ground giving way beneath his 
feet, he reheved Foch, the general responsible for the 
Somme offensive, of hk command. But Foch's reputation 
was too great for lus services to be completely dispensed 
with. He was also the only general who, after Joffre’s 
retirement, could be considered, on account of his high 
standing among the Enghsh, as eligible for the single 
supreme command of the entire Western Front, for which 
people were clamouring again. For the rest Foch had 
quietly accepted his reduced status with a shrewd 
reticence. Soon after he was given command of the 
Eastern Army Group, whose previous commander was 
detained in Russia for the time being. An attack was 
expected there through Switzerland — ^yet another calcula- 
tion based on complete ignorance of German plans. After 
he had held his command for two months, Foch was sent 
to Italy in March, 1917, as Lloyd-George and several 
French politicians, being dubious of a decision on the 
Western Front, were in favour of an offensive there. Italy 
herself, on the other hand, was also afraid of an attack. 
Foch extricated himself from the rather ticklish job of 
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deciding between the divergent views of generals and 
politicians, by giving the advice which was sound enough 
from a mihtary point of view that they should send on 
artillery at once, but merely hold infantry forces in 
reachness. His advice was followed, with the result that 
auxiliary troojjs were despatched in November promptly 
by rail. In this and other similar positions Foch showed 
a shrewdness that was only equalled by that of his friend. 
Sir Henry Wilson, They both kn'ew how to settle 
military questions or politico-strategic problems with 
acumen and tact. 

During the next few weeks Foch was again out of a job. 
But his time came when Nivelle was superseded by, 
Petain. The Minister of War, Painleve, who had as little 
in common politically with Foch as Clemenceau had 
later on, had the shrewdness to give him an 'important 
post, and one which incidentally entailed no great risks. 
On March 15th Foch took up his duties as Chief of the 
General Staff. He was chief military adviser to the 
Cabinet — a post somewhat similar to that of the Head 
of the Imperial War Council in London. When Foch 
took over this office, the first symptoms of general war- 
weariness were seen both at home and at the front — ^the 
aftenmath of the failure of Nivelle ’s offensive and of the 
heavy loss of life that it entajiled. After the terrible 
holocausts of the Verdun and Somme battles the French 
people and the French army were no longer equal to 
the strain. General unrest, breaches of discipline and 
malingering were on the increase. The sick-leave and 
convalescence lists became a serious problem. For 
several months officers, especially those of high rank, 
could not walk through the streets of Paris without being- 
insulted. It became daily more and more difficult of late 
to get fresh drafts to go to the front. There were ugly 
scenes in the refuge camps and in the industrial areas ; 
in short, all those ominous signs of revolt were seen in 
France which paralysed the German army towards the 
end of 1918. Foch handled the situation firmly, but 
cautiously. He succeeded gradually in relieving the 
- tension and asserting his own authority by little make- 
shift devices, by a judicious blend of firmness and the 
removal of all real grievances. He found it very difficult, 
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however, to cope with the hosts of poltroons and battle- 
scared slackers looking for safe jobs at the base, m depots, 
in the conunissariat and in mifltary official departments. 
There was no improvement in this demoralising and 
humiliating state of affairs until the beginning of the 
final campaign in the last few months of 1918. Dunng 
this critical period Foch decidedly showed extraordinary 
tact and steered a judicious middle course ^between 
severity and clemency. And it must be emphasised, too, 
that he had to carry on under exceedingly difficult 
circumstances. He thought it advisable to give ordere 
for complete rest for a full year, from May, 1917, until 
May, 1918, for the French army with just a slight 
qualification. And even so the tide of poltroonery 
could not be stemmed effectually until the final stage 
of the war began in July, 1918. Other important factors 
contributed towards this important change for the better 
—the increasing war-weariness of the enemy, the steady 
maintenance of an efficient commissariat both at the 
front and at the base, and, above all, the practical 
sympathetic support of the army by the Government. 
The fact that the Government did not lose heart during 
that critical period, and consequently gave efficient 
support and scope for Foch’s activities, was almost 
exclusively due to the entrance of America into the war. 
It is only when one compares the predicament of Foch 
and his Government with that of Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff towards the end of 1918 that one can assess 
at their proper relative value the achievements of all 
three. 

But though things began to look brighter for him now, 
Foch became for the first time since the war started, 
rather anxious. His uneasiness was perhaps most 
apparent in the peace feelers that he threw out during 
this crisis. It is noteworthy that this resolute man had 
recourse to expedients which were not only outside the 
sphere of his own field of operations, but which, as 
matters then stood, could never lead to a complete 
victory. Again and again he adjured Sir Henry Wilson 
and the other En'ghsh generals to be cautious, not to 
expect too much from the French, and to try to secure 
any kind of a coup in the field which would tend to raise 
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the drooping spirits of the French people. Apropos of 
this it is significant to note that at the end of the Battle 
of the Somme the French had begun to reduce the 
numbers of their battalions by one-fonrth, 
Simnltaneonsly with his steps for the restoration of 
the morale of the army, Foch, in conjunction with 
Painleve, organised a colossal programme, to be com- 
pleted in July, 1918, for the manufacture of heavy guns, 
tanks, air-craft, motor-lorries, poison-gas and other 
munitions of war. He fixed on July for the completion 
of this scheme, as by then a million American soldiers 
would be ready to take part in the fight. He calculated 
that superiority in munitions would secure victory, as the 
warfare of attrition as hitherto tried had proved abortive, 
and a breach of the enemy lines was out of the question. 
It had been arranged that America should send soldiers 
as these could not be manufactured, and the trans- 
atlantic shipping available was inadequate for the 
transport of men and munitions simultaneously. But 
this fundamental, far seeing grasp of the situation and 
the attitude of hanging fire until July, which it entailed, 
and to which Foch rigidly adhered, led to many bitter 
conflicts of opinion. The Americans were not at all 
inclined just to transport '' cattle for slaughter ” ; they 
wanted to have complete united American divisions. The 
English and a considerable number of French chauvinists 
strongly disapproved of the almost complete mihtary 
inactivity of the French. But Foch stuck to his plan, and 
in July his aimy resumed active warfare. It was a clever 
manoeuvre of Foch to keep his army in readiness for the 
final campaign, and to allow the burden of the previous 
fighting to be borne by the then relatively stronger 
British. But his main objective at this critical stage was 
to amass an enormous amount of war material. This he 
considered the only means now left of securing victory. 
Owing to the blockade the Germans could not keep pace 
with him in the manufacture of munitions. And he felt 
that it would be a victory secured with a minimurn loss 
of life. His mind fixed on the final objective, he weighed 
all the pros and cons of the case, and, actively supported 
by the various Government departments, he completed 
his plan in detail. He deliberately turned aw'ay from his 
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old methods of " attrition," and decided to substitute 
machines for men as far as possible. 

Foch also turned his attention to the plight of the army 
of the East, whose offensive had failed, and he made 
futile efforts to induce the British to send reserves to 
France in larger numbers. The question of unity of 
command had been shelved for some time o\ving to 
Nivelle’s failure and the enforced inactivity of the French 
army. Nevertheless, Foch’s position as Chief of the 
General Staff and the constant touch with the Alhes 
which it entailed, made him seem preordained for the 
office of " generalissimo.” But when in 1917, after the 
July offensive by the Central Powers in the East, the 
complete collapse of Russia seemed imminent, negotia- 
tions were resumed for the appointment of a commander- 
in-chief. 

In September, 1917, the idea of a Supreme War Council 
was considered. The great defeat of Italy in October gave 
the final impulse towards its creation. Foch, of course, 
was, de jure, debarred from its sittings, as the English 
opposed the inclusion in the personnel of the Council of 
the Chiefs of General Staffs, who were dependent on their 
respective governments, and insisted upon a board of 
independent plenipotentiaries exclusively. But de facto 
not only did Foch take part in many of the Council’s 
sessions, which shows the prestige he enjoyed, but he gave 
all the necessary instructions to the French plenipotentiary, 
so that the latter, who was incidentally his most loyal 
subordinate, was just his mouthpiece. Supreme over the 
British, French, Italian and American plenipotentiaries 
were the three Premiers and Colonel House as members 
and heads of the Council. 

Foch \rith his English friend. Sir Henry Wilson, paid a 
hasty visit to Italy to study the position there after the 
Caporetto-Tolmino defeat, and to report about the 
position of the English and French relief troops who 
were sent to that country. These relief troops were sent 
promptly, for after the defection of Russia a collapse of 
Itmy was unthinkable both from a military and a 
'Pomteal standpoint. Foch’s activities in Italy were 
rather unfortunate. He gave his opinion of the situation 
rather hurriedly and without firU knowledge of all details. 
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and his manner created rather an unfavourable impres- 
sion upon the Italians. He underestimated the strength 
of the position of the Italians on the Piave, and of the 
adverse effect of the oncoming winter on enemy 
manoeuvres, and overestimated the possibilities of an 
advance by an army of the Central Powers through 
fortified mountain-passes upon Milan. The French and 
English divisions stood by inactively, fearful of being 
involved in another retreat, while Italy’s fate was being 
decided on the Piave. It was not owing to any services 
tendered by Foch that this line was held. It was easy 
to see why later on Italy refused to place its army under 
Foch’s orders. The Italian defeat also led to the shelving 
of Foch’s project of a winter attack in Palestine and the 
landing in Syria. 

Foch’s indirect participation in the Supreme War 
Council became rather limited as time went on, as might 
' be expected from the complicated make-up of that many- 
headed institution. It devoted itself in the main to 
exhortations to America to speed up the transport of 
men, to the question of tonnage facilities, and to efforts to 
bring about co-ordination among the different generals 
regarding defensive tactics. On this issue there was 
divergence of opinion, Foch’s school advocating dogged 
immobility, while his opponents were in favour of more 
elasticity of movement. Finally the questions of muni- 
tions and man-power were discussed. On the latter issue 
there were rather heated protests made by the French 
against the English. The only practical result that 
emerged from all this bickering was a unanimous decision 
not to anticipate the German offensive, but to play 
a waiting game. Only in Palestine were offensive tactics 
to be adopted — and that at the earliest possible moment. 

On February 2nd, 1918, an executive committee was 
formed of the four military advisers of the Supreme War 
Council, and Foch was officially appointed as its president. 
The committee was to have control of a common reserve 
force, drafted from all the armies, which was to be held in 
readiness for the expected German onset. The title of 
“ Executive Committee ” was a misnomer, as it had no 
power of issuing orders, while the individual commanders 
used their own discretion as to whether they should give 
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effect to its findings. The inter-allied reserve force never 
materialised. Foch found himself condemned to waste 
his time in futile clerical work, and the only advantage 
attached to his high rank as President of the Executive 
Committee was the fact that he was henceforth in constant 
touch with the Allies, and had great influence ivith them. 
But the American Government, which in contrast to 
England, had from the very first been very keen on the 
appointment of a commander-in-chief for all the Allies, 
informed the French Government that Jfarshal Joffre, 
who had just completed his tour of the United States, 
seemed to them most suitable for the part of gene^issimo. 
England and France, on the other hand, were in favour 
of Foch. Italy was rather indifferent about the 
issue. America later on raised no objection to Foch’s 
appointment. 

vVlien the German offensive started on March 21st, 
1918, the Executive Committee and Foch had very little 
power. The English, who like the Belgians had been the 
most ardent opponents of a unified command originally, 
saw that their very existence was menaced. The com- 
munication between their lines and those of the French 
was in danger of being sundered. The arrangements with 
regard to the issues involved at the moment which had 
hitherto prevailed between the commanders on both sides, 
Haig and Pfitain, proved utterly inadequate in the face of 
the menace now overhanging them. At the general meet- 
ing of all the members of the Imperial War Council on 
March 26th, at Doullens, it was decided that Foch was 
"to co-ordinate the operations of the English and the 
French armies with a view to the maintenance of com- 
munications.” Haig himself had rejected as inadequate 
a previous resolution which was less definite in terms. 
America endorsed the resolution. 

Foch had attained his goal, but at a critical time in the 
midst of a lost battle. And yet despite all the parleying 
Tj control was not as yet given to him. 

He had no reM official title, and the definition of the 
term co-ordination ’’ was left rather vague. His 
position was not clearly defined until April 6th, when he 
was appomted both by the French and English Govern- 
ments as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies on the 
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Western Front, and was entrusted with strategic control. 
The Americans next placed their army under his com- 
mand, and later on the other nations did likewise. 
Henceforth Foch was no longer chief of the French 
Headquarters Staff, but Generalissimo of the Western 
Front. 

Foch himself, speaking about the nature of his office, 
apropos of his repeated disputes with Clemenceau, in 
connection with it, declared that in his capacity as 
commander-in-chief he would issue no arbitrary com- 
mands, but preferred, taking into consideration the power 
of the Allies and the personality of their commanders, 
just to offer them suggestions, and by moral suasion to 
convince them of the rightness of his views, and then 
carry them with him by sheer will-power. Commands 
which were carried out under protest, or against which 
use was made of the right of appeal to their own Govern- 
ment which was always available (a right analogous to 
that which Conrad enjoyed in his dealings with Hinden- 
burg since 1916), were of little avail. One cannot help 
agreeing that his views on this question were quite sound, 
as we know to-day what critical issues were involved when 
disputes did arise in connection with Foch's orders, what 
a difficult path he had to tread before he attained his high 
office, and what serious issues were pending on the prudent 
discharge of its duties. Clemenceau, who had practically 
nothing in common with Foch save an unflincffing deter- 
mination to win the war, urged the commander-in-chief 
to deal very firmly with any of the Allied generals who 
questioned his commands. Clemenceau regarded Foch 
as a general who was subordinate to himself, and who 
held office just by his favour, while in reality Foch held 
his command now, not merely from France, but from all 
the Allied Governments, and he was responsible to them 
all. And it was an exceedingly difficult task for Foch to 
avoid the appearance of partisanship in dealing with the 
conflicting interests and claims of the various generals 
along the Western Front. 

In the brief intervals between his duties as “ co- 
ordinator,"' Foch, by his bearing, his unruffled tempera- 
ment, his resoluteness and his singleness of purpose had 
created a very favourable impression. He revived the 
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drooping spirits of tlie Englisli and Frencii generals, wlio 
.were exhausted by the light at Amiens, and inspired 
them to co-ordinated effort with his motto " to stick 
together and hold their ground." The moral effect of 
this appeal by the unflinching Foch in those days of 
tension was immense. It helped to speed up French 
reinforcements. Later during the critical days of the 
second German offensive and subsequently during the 
third at Chemin dcs Dames, Foch never lost heart, but 
visited the generals individually, who reacted to the 
inspiration of his indomitable will. And when after the 
July battles the Allies were longing for a rest, he urged 
them on to fresh endeavours, and did his very utmost not 
to let the auspicious opportunity slip by. The efficiency 
which Foch displayed as commander-in-chief was 
phenomenal ; it was even more of a moral than a strategic 
nature, and has secured for him pre-eminence for all time 
among the generals who fought in the Great War. 

With this extraordinary power of moral suasion was 
associated great strategic and tactical genius. In the 
days when ho was President of the Executive Committee, 
Foch had realised the importance of the Amiens sector 
and rvished to station in its vicinity those inter-allied 
reserve forces which never came into being. When the 
great German offensive began ho saw with uneasiness 
the danger of separation of the French from the English 
army. In a few curt words he had drawn Cloraenceau’s 
attention at a meeting at Doullens to this danger which 
was intensified by the inadequate co-operation between 
Haig and PiStain. The second German advance, aimed 
at the Channel Ports, might have been held up even more 
quickly than the first by reserves standing in readiness 
at Amiens. Foch did not permit his strategic vision to 
be blinded by the preoccupation of local French generals 
about their own sections of the front. The third German 
advance from Chemin dcs Dames, which actually had 
minor issues as its objective, was at first mistaken by 
Foch for a feint. Later on he hurried up reserves from 
the north, where with strategic acumen he realised that 
the chief menace lay, in spite of the threatened advance 
of the Germans on Paris. On this occasion Foch under- 
. estimated the intensity of the fight which the Germans 
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were waging for their subsidiary purpose, to wit, the 
diverting of reserves from the powerful EngUsh front. 

Foch opposed with all his might the suggestion 
advanced again and again, especially by the English, that 
they should fall back a bit with a view to straightening 
out their front line. His ingrained objection to the 
system of " breaking through made him mark out with 
satisfaction later points of attack in the prominent 
salient of the German front. The French had got a lot 
of previous information about the fourth German thrust, 
which gained very little headway. Information about 
the fifth was so perfect and well-timed that Foch put 
aside for the moment his strategic preoccupation about 
exposing the English front. He summoned all available 
forces from that sector. For the first and almost for the 
last time mixed units of French, English, American and 
Italian soldiers fought practically side by side. He had 
given proof of his great strategic vision during the five 
German attacks in 1918 which occurred in the first 115 
days of his tenure of office as generalissimo. The last 
German attacks were devoted to subsidiary objectives, 
such as the diversion of reserves from the English front, as 
their original aims, the isolation of the English and the 
seizure of the Channel Ports, seemed to be no longer 
feasible, owing to Foch having massed reserves at 
strategic points. But these attacks devoted to minor 
issues sapped the strength and wasted the time of the 
enemy. The protruding salient on the German front had 
been a menace to them, just as Foch had desired. 

In the second period of his command, beginning on 
July i8th, likewise 115 days, Foch displayed his genius 
as a tactician, strange as it may seem, while during the 
previous period he had distinguished himself as a 
strate^st. The day had come for which Foch had been 
yearning for a whole year, on which he had at his disposal 
those vast stores, which ensured him a technical and 
material superiority over his enemy, as the result of the 
munitions programme which had been started in May, 
1917. And his superiority in man-power was becoming 
more favourable every day owing to the advent of the 
Americans. Furthermore, the failure of the fifth German 
offensive on both sides of the Rhine had also secured 
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moral supremacy for the Allies. Foch, who had hitherto 
withstood every inducement to make an advance on his 
own account, prepared for the third day after the failure 
of the fifth and last German attack his first counter- 
attack. There was no consultation with ministers or 
visits from deputies. The offensive was planned very 
quietly, and after a very brief barrage, it was carried out 
with surprising swiftness to the accompaniment of large 
numbers of tanks and aircraft. Foch, here the cautious 
tactician, carried out his first attack tentatively, so to 
speak, just against a small, but particularly weak, 
section of the German front. As a result the Germans 
evacuated the Marne salient. 

After the first test Foch became bolder. He himself 
stated that he clearly perceived a change in the state of 
affairs after July i8th. The tactician extended the 
front of his next attack, which faced the second great 
German salient at Amiens. For the first and last time 
during the war he placed, as a diplomatic gesture, the 
French troops who took part in the fight, under the 
command of Haig. Again on August 8th, supported by 
enormous numbers of tanks and aircraft, and poison-gas 
cylinders, he made another successful onslaught on the 
Germans. On the previous day he had been appointed 
a marshal. He did not rest on his laurels, however, but 
inspired the armies to further successes. During the last 
attack indications were quite apparent that the enemy 
was losing heart. Whereas hitherto he had just calcu- 
lated that during the course of 1918 he would drive the 
Germans from the recently occupied territory, and would 
force a decision early in 1919, with the aid of from three to 
four millions of Americans, he now began to form bolder 
and more ambitious schemes. With keen perception he 
divined the psychological moment of the exhaustion of 
the enemy, and reverted at once to his favourite method 
— ^the wearing-down of the German reserves. But his 
great superiority in men and munitions permitted him 
now to make substantial changes in his plan of attack. 
He deliberately kept extending his line of attack which 
eventually reached from Metz to the sea. In this way he 
minimised his own losses, and could crush and wear down 
the strength and the reserves of the enemy who felt safe 
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nowhere now. He deliberately avoided attempts to 
break through ; he did not feel any inclination to enter 
on a battle of manoeuvres with the Germans whose 
superiority in this sphere was so well known. And so 
Foch fought out his final and victorious battles by 
tactical, one might almost say mechanical pressure of the 
greater mass against the lesser. This warfare of pressure 
had no definite strategic objective. He had hardly any 
hopes of cutting off the Germans between Metz and 
Holland or even of “ rolling up ” the Meuse and Antwerp 
sector from the south. He knew that without doing so, 
he would attain his goal. Run no risks was his motto. 
He deliberately shunned the more spectacular strategic 
victory over the enemy. Hence he was denied the halo 
of the romantic conqueror. Hardly ever in the course of 
history was the prospect so bright for a general. The 
superiority of the Allies in man-power and war material 
was tremendous. And so Foch did not seek by a bold 
stroke to win a victory which time would give him at any 
rate. He preferred safety to glory. It is extremely 
questionable whether he would have been able to lead the 
Allied armies to a real victory in the field over the 
Germans. 

Again and again he inspired the utterly exhausted 
soldiers and their leaders to new achievements. He kept 
his eye steadily on his goal and following out his plan he 
extended his offensive at the end of August by combining 
the two previous lines of attack into one, in order to 
carry on operations towards the end of September from 
Verdun to Arras, and in the end of October to extend 
them to -the North Sea. In the middle of November 
Lorraine was to be included. This method of fighting 
could only be effective when the aggressor had enormously 
superior forces while the enemy was getting exhausted. 
And it was only by extraordinary efforts that the English 
and French themselves could meet the demands that such 
tactics involved. 

Sir Henry Wilson in his graphic description of the state 
of exhaustion of the Allies towards the end of October, 
says that the English were calling up, their very last 
reser^'-es to fill up the gaps caused by their heavy casualty 
lists, while the Germans only needed an extremely small 
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number of divisions to Iiold out against the ebbing 
strcngtli of tlic attacking French army. And even under 
tlie most favourable circumstances a ractliod sucli as 
Focli employed coidd only hold forth temporarv’ and 
limited possibilities of .success. OthciavLse why did he not 
marcli to Berlin 3 We may rule out his own sophistries 
and equivocations regarding this (juestion. " Safety 
first " was Foch's motto, and keeping it in mind, lie 
bided his time, and at the most favourable moments he 
kept nibbling avay at the weakest spots on the enemy’s 
line. It was a series of " attrition " onsets carried on 
with a progressive ratio of violence to the inevitable 
conclusion. It was the “ wearing-out " process developed 
into a fine art. 

Focti, backed up by the Americans, and against the 
wish of tlie British, stood out for rigorous conditions in 
connection with the Armistice. His hatred of Germany 
and particularly of Pni.ssia — " that nation of robbers 
since the d.ays of Frederick II — that race that w.is ever 
boasting of its crude mcchaniKil and industrial civilisa- 
tion " — was implacable ; it was as unflinching as his own 
nature, and remained unchanged and unchangeable 
during his remaining twelve years of life. To deprive 
Germany of the Rhinc-land w.is in his view the most 
important objective of the war. It led to embittered 
disputes between himself and Clcmcncc.iu. Peace caused 
a breach between these two men whom war had united in 
the interests of France. He never forgave CIcmcnceau for 
allowing himself to be cheated out of the Rliinc-land by 
an agreement with England and /tmcrica — .an agreement 
which later on w.as shelved. The inv.asion of the Ruhr he 
defended stoutly — its failure he attributed to an error in 
tactics. And yet he never expressed any definite view's 
about the solution of the post-war diffiadtics between 
France and Germ.any. It is also significant that as the 
quarrel between the two nations dragged on, he began 
to doubt Iiimsclf about the possibility and the effective- 
ness of military inteia'cntion as a solution. Foch was a 
very great soldier, but not a great politician. 

Foch will live in the hc.arts of the French people and 
of many among the Allies as the commander who led 
side by side the hosts of millions belonging to three 
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nations in their greatest and most difficult battle, and 
secured victory just when the outlook was most menacing. 
He will also be remembered as the general who never 
flinched from the days of the Battle of Ypres right to the 
end — ^the general who led his men step by step to victory 
— ^the general who always seized his opportunities, and 
exploited them to the utmost. Were it not for his iron 
will-power Germany would not have collapsed so suddenly 
at the end. In fact, were it not for him, there is no saying 
what the issue of the war might have been. Foch earned 
with thorough justification the reputation of having won 
the greatest war in the history of the world. His achieve- 
ment was the result of clever leadership, strategic vision 
and dexterous tactical skill. A man of unswerving 
purposefulness he stood out among aU the generals of his 
time as an example of untiring and unfailing grit. And 
he will go down to history with Conrad, Hindenburg and 
Ludendorfl as one of the four greatest leaders of the 
Great War, 
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F or twenty-five years Count Beck had been Chief 
of the General Staff in Austria-Hungary. The 
old Emperor had been accustomed to his coun- 
sellor, and he did not like changing his staffs. 
But the successor to the throne, Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, who had just recovered from a severe illness 
and had returned after a long period of travelling in 
foreign lands, took an energetic part in the management 
of State affairs. All the elderly generals in the army were 
pensioned off, and at its head was placed Conrad Von 
Hotzendorff, a man in whom he had pladed implicit trust. 
For a long time previously he had been very much 
impressed by this lithe little man with the piercing eagle’s 
eyes, who wrote so brilliantly and enforced his views on 
all his subordinates, however unacceptable and distasteful 
they might be to them. His alert and resourceful 
intellect made all minor objectives of his work subsidiary 
to the great goal of defending the empire against the 
menace of disintegration that overshadowed it. As was 
the case with Foch in his dealings OTth Clemenceau, 
Conrad had a bitter fight with the Austriain politicians in 
connection with the demands he put forward on behalf 
of the army when he urged that a surprise campaign 
should be sprung upon Italy at a time when Russia was 
not yet prepared to take a hand in the game, and Italy 
itself was fighting with Turkey. The dispute between 
Conrad and the politicians, just as had happened with 
Schliefien under similar circumstances, led to his 
temporary resignation. 

An ardent patriot and a keen soldier, Conrad was rather 
a brilliant leader than a man fitted for plodding along in 
a go-ahead manner against great difficulties. Unfor- 
tunately his knowledge of men was not great, and in his 
135 
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selection of his subordinates lay one of his greatest weak- 
nesses. This shortcoming had disastrous reactions during 
the Brussilov offensive. Likewise in connection with 
that disastrous campaign his peculiar inadaptability to 
conditions at the front was manifest, the result of his 
rather theoretic mentality — an inadaptability that was 
curiously reflected in his staff subordinates. The latter 
earned in consequence the nickname of “ red-tape 
oflicers.” Incidentally the part played by the head- 
quarters staff in the actual control of operations of the 
Austro-Hungarian army was less than in Germany. For 
the rest Conrad shrank from any form of self-assertive- 
ness. He set little store by himself, and was utterly 
devoid of personal ambition and vanity. He kept his 
eagle gaze ever flxed on the one objective — the prestige 
of the glorious army which for centuries had welded into a 
compact pohtical entity the extensive polyglot nations 
ruled over by the House of Hapsburg. His appointment 
by the Crown Prince had the tonic effect of a brisk gale 
among all ranks of the army. N ew life permeated it under 
his magnetic influence. In a few years he was regarded 
by everybody as the incorporation of the spirit of the 
army. Both the soldiers and the people looked up to him 
with implicit confidence in the fateful days of July, 1914, 
and afterwards during the varying changes of the war. 

^Vhen the war broke out Conrad was sixty-two, the 
same age as Foch, to whom he had a certain physical 
resemblance. The Austro-Hungarian conunander opened 
his campaign armed with the most powerful weapon that 
a leader could wish for — ^the support, affection and esteem 
of all classes. The mutual moral stimulus and the energy 
which both the commander and his soldiers derived from 
this attitude were inestimable. 

With unexpected elan and with a zest unparalleled in 
states vdth a more homogeneous population the Austro- 
Hungarian army entered upon its last great war. Full 
of self-confidence, the troops were just in the mood for a 
great oflensive. Conrad’s tactical plan, apart altogether 
from the consensus of all the theorists and poHticians on 
the advisabihty of a policy of attack, was, like Joffre’s, in 
accord with the national character, to wliich a brisk 
attack appealed far more than a stubborn and tedious 
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defensive policy. In contrast to Joffrc, Conrad was fully 
aware of the importance of artillery. Unfortunately, the 
money for this purpose was not forthcoming, in con- 
sequence of which Austria-Hungary was far infenor to 
Russia and Germany in the number and range of its big 
guns. There can be no doubt that the early ultra-reckless 
operations of the infantiy, who in numerous cases got out 
of hand altogether, and acted independently of their 
officers, culminated in utter exhaustion, the reaction of 
the heavy toll of life. The Austro-Hungarian infantry, 
though inferior in numbers, literally hurled itself against 
the Russians, who, apart from the fact that they were 
expert in defensive operations, put into practice the 
experience they had undergone in the Russo-Japanese 
war. Conrad made the same mistake as all the other 
leaders, induding even some of the German headquartere 
e.xperts. He had the ill-luck that the repercussions of this 
mistake were especially far-reaching owng to the peculiar 
character of the foe he had to cope uith and the inferiority 
of his own artillery. 

Even in the deployment of his forces at the very 
outset Conrad had to face difficulties. The army had at 
first been mobilised just against Serbia for reasons that 
were quite comprehensible on diplomatic grounds, but 
were very damaging when viewed from the military 
angle. This entailed a mobilising of the entire Austrian 
standing army against that nation in order to crush it 
definitely and speedily. In the midst of these operations 
the command was issued for a general mobilisation for 
the war on two fronts. Serious complications ensued, 
and to avoid hopeless confusion, almost all the troops 
originally intended for Serbia, but now destined for 
Russia, had to be deflected southward. Conrad was 
fully aware of the supreme importance of pitting his last 
available man against Russia, where alone the decisive 
blow had to be struck. The diplomatic mistake of not 
having declared war against Russia and Serbia simul- 
taneously had far-reaching, disastrous effects. The 
troops who were first destined for the Balkans, and were 
sent back thence to Russia, lost some time in their 
circuitous route eastwards. Those very troops were 
detailed to aid the defending wing, which had failed in 
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its objective before their arrival. Surrounded from the 
very first by the enemy along the frontier in an even more 
critical envelopment than Joffre experienced, Conrad had 
to fight against Russia on two fronts, i.e. north and east. 
In doing so, he had, in contrast to Joffre, avoided any 
loss of contact between units, and had made his assault 
troops as strong as possible. 

The politicians, wishing to make amends for the 
disasters in the Bdkans which had ensued owing to their 
allies, Italy and Roumania, not joining in the fray, 
brought great pressure to bear on Conrad to prevent aU 
the troops that could be spared being taken away from 
that front. Minor offensives were put in operation there 
which sapped the army’s strength without attaining any 
definite goal. The plan of deployment which had been 
revealed to the Russians through the treachery of Colonel 
Redl, had meanwhile been considerably altered, so that 
the information they had received produced more con- 
fusion than advantage to them. Despite the well-known 
superiority in numbers of the Russians, Conrad had com- 
mitted himself to an offensive, with a view to drawing in 
an effective manner that formidable force upon himself 
and away from Germany while the decisive battle was 
being fought upon the Western Front. This was in 
accordance with the definite pledge to Moltke. The 
result was that the Russian reserve forces were pitted 
against him, instead of against East Prussia — and that, 
too, despite Tannenburg. The success which he gained 
against the Russians before they had marshalled their 
full forces could only be obtained by very speedy work. 

Conrad’s eagle eye seized upon a point of attack 
similar to the one selected by Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff at Tannenburg. It was the most dangerous part of 
the Russian army, and led perpendicularly towards their 
lines of communication. The information he received 
about the enemy was not reassuring, and Conrad himself, 
intent upon his scheme for an offensive towards the 
north, underrated the forces drawn up against his 
defence wing. While success attended his efforts at the 
critical northern wing, the strategic defending wing 
which had been carrying out tactical “ feint ” offensives 
against the mighty foe, met with a reverse. Conrad 
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evolved a plan which was one of the most shrewd and 
brilliant of all the schemes of the Great War, and w'hich 
was far more stupendous than the tactical move of the 
German wng army during the Battle of the Marne. He 
instructed a whole army to desist from their pursuit ol 
the enemy in the north, and to wheel round in order to 
strengthen the defence wing. He then swooped down 
wth ovenvhelming force upon the enemy, and imme- 
diately arranged a new plan of campaign to meet the 
altered position of things. His masterly achievement 
was crowned with success. Like Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff at Tannenburg, he estimated aright the 
clumsy obluseness of the Russians, and strove to score a 
victory with what was previously his defence wing. But 
his forces were inadequate to carry out his scheme accord- 
ing to plan. Before he could reach a decision the Russians 
broke through the gaps entailed by his wheeling his army 
round, and menaced his rear. Tlic battle had to be 
called off. Russian generalship was in this case decidedly 
more alert than it had been during the Battle of Tannen- 
burg. 

Like Joffre, Conrad fell back with his troops not merely 
behind his nearest defence line, the San, but farther back 
to Western Galicia. He had both time and leisure now 


for realigning and reorganising his array. New plans 
were evolving in his mind, and he inspired renewed energy 
and courage among his depicted ranks. The Germans 
were very much disinclined to act in conjunction mth 
the Austro-Hungarians, and Conrad failed in his efforts 
to convince them of the necessity of such co-ordinated 
action and of the great advantages that would accrue 
from it. He had hoped in this way to impress a sense of 
their common interests on Falkenhayn, who still had his 
eyes fixed on the Western Front alone. One can fully 
sympathise with Conrad's feelings of bitterness at the 
thought that the flower of his army was being sacrificed 
for the whims of the Germans. The summer campaign 
of 1914 left an indelibly unpleasant impression both on 
Conrad and his army. 

As to the opportuneness of Conrad's offensive at the 
beginning of the war there has been a good deal of 
controversy. Some contend that a defensive along the 
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San-Dniester line, and later among the Carpathians, 
would have been equally successful, and would have 
economised the resources of the Austro-Hungarian army. 
On the other hand, it is admitted by all that the offensive 
was the one sure way of saving Germany from an attack 
in the rear. Indeed the history of the war showed how 
earnestly Grandduke Nicholas responded to appeals for 
help made by the French, and on two occasions, i.e. at' 
the end of August and in the middle of September 
respectively, tried to turn his attention from Austria- 
Hungary and against Germany. It was Conrad that 
thwarted both attempts. Were it not for him, the Grand- 
duke, in spite of Tannenburg, which Conrad could not 
have foreseen, might have succeeded definitely in- his 
effort to alter the trend of the war, and not only swing 
round the reserve armies against Germany, but even 
perhaps taken with him some of the troops already 
operating against Austria-Hungary. Of course no risks 
could be taken with regard to maintaining the safety of 
Germany’s rear, on which the entire and only possible 
plan of campaign of the Central Powers depended. In 
addition to these considerations the slender defensive 
resources of Galicia, which was devoid of fortresses, and 
whose frontiers merged on enemy territory as well as the 
Carpathians, which were seamed by numerous passes, 
were also points to be considered. 

Even if the Russians had at the first undertaken the 
campaign of an offensive against Austria-Hungary, which 
was easier for them and held forth promises of more speedy 
victory, Conrad felt that it was best to try to avail himself 
of the one advantage he had in face of the enemy’s over- 
whelming superiority in numbers. He had been ready 
for action more quickly than the enemy, and he decided 
to fall on him while he was still marshalling his forces. 
Conrad’s effort was successful, and was fully justified by 
his victories in the earlier battles. Incidentally, the 
rumour that Russia had at that date already secretly 
enrolled Asiatic troops for her army was without 
foundation. 

If the two Lemberg battles very nearly ended in 
disaster, this was due not to the plan of campaign 
itself, but to its execution. The mistakes were, first of 
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all the fact that large forces had been left in Serbia, arid 
the attacks made by the east rving which was merely 
intended for defensive purposes, and which apart from 
this was weakened owng to the detaining of troops in 
Serbia. Both these errors should not be entirely attn- 
buted to Conrad, as the first was inevitable orvmg to the 
pressure brought to bear on him by the politicians, while 
the second was one of a type that fill leaders on both sides 
committed alike in the early stages of the war. A similar 
mistake was made by Moltke in the early campaigns in 
East Prussia and Lorraine, by the Russians in the 
offensive in East Prussia, and later on by Cadorna in the 
initial stages of his campaign. The most glaring instance 
of a similar mistake occurred in Joffre’s general attack 
along his entire front. A long immunity from warfare 
had led all headquarters staffs to regard an offensive as 
the one and only means of securing a victory. It was a 
fallacy that prevailed too, as we have said already, among 
all the other armies in just the same degree. The Russian 
army had this advantage over the other armies that 
owing both to its experiences in the Russo-Japanese War 
and the temperament of its people it had a flair for 
defensive warfare, and had practical knowledge of its 
potentialities. And it was just precisely because he had 
to encounter the Russian army with its own definite 
attitude towards defensive methods that Conrad’s offen- 
sive operations with the Austro-Hungarian army turned 
out so very unfavourably. In addition to superiority in 
infantry the Russians had also the tremendous superiority 
of 33 per cent over the Austro-Hungarians in artille^. 
This latter advantage which the Russians had over him 
accounted to a considerable extent for the heavy losses 
which befell Conrad’s army. 

Indeed, during the first weeks of the war Conrad and 
his army encountered a cycle of terrible and nerve- 
shattering experiences. If in addition one takes into 
account the hundreds of miles that had to be travelled 
along the wretched roads in Galicia during the course of 
the campaign, and back again to Cracow, and then 
torward^ agam to the San and the Vistula, one gets an 
impression of the extraordinary achievements during 
those cntical weeks of an army, 52 per cent of which 
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consisted of Slav and Roumanian " brothers of Russia.” 
One also wonders how such a heterogeneous army, after 
weathering this crisis, afterwards kept up the fight for 
four years. 

While the Russian masses were regrouping, the Austro- 
Hungarian army and a German army advanced together 
for a new offensive. Conrad decided to storm the San, and 
to encircle the Vistula line. In spite of the inferiority in 
numbers of the Austro-Hungarian to the Russian army, 
he once more marshalled at the spot selected by him for 
the conflict reinforcements which exceeded those of 
the enemy, if not in actual man-power, at least in the 
number of fighting units. His plan of action and the 
method in which it was carried through, were alike 
brilliant, but, unfortunately, once more his available 
reserves were not adequate for the task he had under- 
taken. But again, as in the early stages of his campaign, 
Conrad, as soon as he realised the turn matters had taken, 
had a new plan prepared immediately and did not allow 
the initiative to slip out of his hands. He swung one 
army from the San northwards towards Poland to fight 
there side by side with the Germans ; another he 
despatched to the south, to turn the San line in the 
Carpathians. And yet again his bitter experience in the 
Lemberg fighting was repeated. He had not sufficient 
time to mature his plans in the San battles. Outside 
Warsaw and Ivangorod the Germans and Austro- 
Hungarians had to fall back before infinitely superior 
Russian forces. The Austro-Hungarian flank was exposed, 
and a retreat to Western Galicia was imperative. 

The Russian steam-roller now rumbled along towards 
Southern Silesia. The Germans had moved their army 
northwards with a view to attacking the northern flank 
of the Russian masses. The gap facing Silesia that was 
caused by this evacuation Conrad made good with an 
army that was not very favourably greeted by the 
Germans when it arrived. By this manoeuvre Conrad 
had left Hungary open to attack. He himself, making 
good strategic use of the bridge-head, attacked the south 
flank of the Russian army to the north of the fortress of 
Cracow, a flank that at any rate was better protected than 
the northern flank, which was vigorously attacked by the 
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Germans. Consequently he merely succeeded in holtog 
nn the enemv— not in hurling him back. With prompt 
dS WevEed also in this third section of Ins 
campaign in West Galicia, as in the other two sections a 
new scheme, moved an army through tocow to the south, 
and made a surprise attack on the Russians, rvho had 
hurriedly marshalled almost all their, forces to beat on 
his attack to the north of the town. This sixth plan 
which was put through in brilliant^ style, secured for 
the commander the objective for which he had striven. 
The Russians were beaten and fell hack to Limanowa. 
Conrad was rewarded for the stubbornness with which he 
had returned again and again to the attack. It was not 
in vain that he had taxed the powers of liis troops almost 
to hreaking-point. 

Winter came on, and with it violent Russian ofiensives 
were launched against the western Carpathians in 
Northern Hungary. Conrad supported the defenders, 
and left the initiative for a short period to the enemy. 
But he soon hit upon fresh schemes. A drive through 
the central Carpathians was organised with the aid of the 
Germans. In a fierce battle that lasted for months 
Conrad sought to drive the Russians from the mountains 
and to relieve the siege of the fortress, of Prxemysl. The 
ill-luck of the first miscalculation was destined to bring 
another, and a much more serious one, in its train. As in 
the case of Verdun in 1916, great emphasis was laid on 
this fortress as the goal for which officers and men must 
strive with might and main. But the strength of the men 
was spent. All their titanic efforts, all their sufferings 
during the terrific snow-storms that swept that region, 
were unavailing. Division after division was rushed to 
the shambles, but to no purpose. The fortress fell at the 
end of March. It was a bitter blow, not so much in a 
nulitaiy, as in a moral sense. The troops felt that they 
Imd been beaten, that their spirit was broken, that all 
their sacrifices had led to nothing. Conrad had impressed 
the importance of their objective too strongly on the 
mmds of his soMers for its failure, which was almost 
inevitable m that ice-bound and snow-swept mountainous 
region, not to have still more serious reactions. At the 
begmmng of the new year the Russians themselves 
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advanced to the attack, and were only beaten back with 
the greatest difficulty. Conrad’s failure after the heavy 
fighting that had preceded it had very disastrous results 
indeed. 

Conrad had frequently been charged with not having 
paid any attention to the efficiency of his troops to cope 
with his grandiose -schemes. The charge is justifiable 
only in the solitary instance of the winter campaign in 
the Carpathians in 1915. His plans of campaign in 1914, 
as well as his later ones, undoubtedly embraced schemes 
which were well within the realms of possibihty. And 
if in spite of this only one of the six typical battles which 
he started and carried through led to victory, this was 
due to special circumstances, over some of which he had 
no control. What these circumstances were in the case 
of the early battles we have already pointed out. The 
later battles were waged under very pecuhar conditions. 
The Austro-Hungarian army as a whole was from the 
beginning the victim of a series of misadventures. The 
. German army had won engagements in the west and in 
the east. The French and the English had worried 
through the battles of the Marne and Ypres, the Russians 
had weathered the advance in Galicia ; even the Serbians 
had regarded their stand against the first invasion of their 
country as a victory. Austria-Hungary alone from the 
first had been engaged in a series of battles without any 
prospect of hope. Five times all her efforts had been in 
vain, five times her army had been defeated, while in the 
sixth engagement there was a victory in which only a 
comparatively small number took part. And then there 
were dreadful casualty lists, running for the year 1914 
to 80 per cent of the Empire’s entire initial forces ! No 
other army had suffered so heavily at the start as the 
Austro-Hungarian one did. Following on those dreadful 
initial sacrifices, came the fearful winter among the 
Carpathians. It is only too conceivable that these early 
impressions remained indelibly engraved on the minds of 
the soldiers, impressions of on-rushing clayey-brown 
Russian masses, of overwhelming artillery ffie and of 
rivers of blood that was shed in vain. And all these 
successive disasters smote an army, more than half of 
whose units were Slav — an army that from the outset 
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could not have the firm solidarity and the zest for -fighting 
against their great Slav enemy that the German army 
had, for instance. Consequently during the entire period 
of the -war the marrow of the army was weakened at least 
on the Eastern Front. To this was added the great 
difficulty of getting reinforcements. Divisions of from 
2000 to 3000 men, the creation of which in the autumn of 
1918 was so much deplored by the Germans, were even 
then no novelty for the Austro-Hungarian army. 

The accession of a German army \vith full strength 
units, and with apparently countless batteries of artillery, 
evoked wonder and envy, but withal confidence and 
trust, to be sure. 

All the plans of campaign during the Great War, with 
the exception of Tannenberg, proved abortive ; even in 
1918 the Allies themselves were only half successful, 
so to speak. In the east, nevertheless, despite all the ups 
and doTOS of the contest, it can be maintained that 
Conrad and the Austro-Hungarian army broke the might 
of the Russian hosts. They have very good ground for 
claiming credit for this achievement, inasmuch as the 
Russian generals in the Carpathians and in the siunmer 
campaign of igi 5 , and finally in the autumn battles of 
1916, again and again deliberately made the Austro- 
Hungarian army, their weakest enemy, the main 
obiective of their military efforts, and finally exhausted 
their orvn resources in fighting it. 

Conrad laid out plans that should have culminated in 
■victory. He marshalled his forces at strategic points, and 
he was not to blame if these forces were not always 
sufficiently strong numerically, or if their morale was 
deficient sometimes. But he would definitely have been 
to blame if he had not always made an effort to fight 
against odds, and if he had awaited supinely for the 
ine-vitable defeat rvithout striking a blow. Instead of 
doing so, Conrad by the boldness of his schemes, and by 
the energy and confidence which his example inspired, 
enabled his army to surmount crisis after crisis, and 
always feel ready to cope -with the enemy. 

During the Carpathian battles Conrad’s active mind 
and clear vision had also spied out other possibilities. 
Twice, in February and in March, 1915, with the slender 
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forces available he had in vain staged relief drives for the 
hard-pressed Carpathian front. On the lines of the 
“ wing ” enterprises of Hindenbnrg and Ludendorff in 
Courland, and in conjunction with them, he had included 
Bukowina in his operations, which embraced too wide 
an area, however, for his slender forces to cope with 
adequately. He had to dechne FaUcenhayn’s suggestion 
that he should send forces to the Balkans, in order to 
keep the road to Turkey open with the aid of the Germans, 
because he did not feel too hopeful about Bulgaria's 
joining in, but above aU, because, as the Carpathian 
fighting proved, not one man in the east could be spared. 
The attitude of Italy from the beginning of 1915 filled 
him with grave anxiety. He invariably insisted, and in 
opposition to Falkenhayn and others too, that concessions 
to Italy would merely be regarded as signs of weakness 
and would lead to more arrogant demands. To cope 
with the Italian problem he contended that there was only 
one device, i.e. a victory over the Russians. This would 
have the effect of making Italy be more careful and 
deprecatory in her attitude. And his view was correct. 

The position on the Carpathian front was strained to 
breaking-point. In consequence of Falkenhayn's per- 
sistent refusal to send reinforcements, Conrad limited 
his appeal for help to the very minimum, and asked for 
only four German divisions for his third Gorlice offensive. 
In the meanwhile, however, Falkenhayn had altered his 
views, ^reahsed the possibihties attached to the Gorlice 
scheme, and placed eight divisions at Conrhd’s disposal. 
In the summer campaign of 1915 Conrad gave ample 
proof of his capabilities as a leader, and of the successes 
he could achieve when he had sufficient troops to 
co-operate with him. It was also seen once more how 
correct he was in his estimate of the advantages ensuing 
from a battle in which German and Austro-Hungarian 
units fought side by side. He rightly contended that a 
very natural spirit of rivalry would spur both sides to 
enhanced endeavours, and that the Austro-Hungarian 
troops would develop a sense of confidence again by 
fighting in conjunction with the Germans after their 
nerve-shattering experiences. And Falkenhayn was only 
too well aware that the maintenance of the morale of 
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the Austro-Hungarian army was of vital importance to 
Germany, as she could never carry on a war all alone 
against France, England and Russia. 

Indeed throughout the whole war all joint enterprises 
undertaken by the Germans and Austro-Hungarians 
were extremely successful. Incidentally, during the 
course of such conjoint operations Coiurad showed great 
tact and diplomacy in dealing with the delicate question 
of precedence with regard to himself and distinguished 
German generals like Mackensen. He showed similar 
tact also when co-operating with Hindenburg and 
Ludendorft later. 

Gorlice was a historical event of the first magnitude. 
Conrad was responsible for the planning of the attack, 
while Mackensen carried it out brilliantly and efficiently. 
For the first time the problem of swinging over from the 
warfare of positions to that of movement was solved. It 
was the first break through in the war. It was sprung 
on the Russians as a surprise, and culminated in the 
capture of positions over a very \vide area. A means was 
discovered for restoring movement among the torpid 
masses, and for making manoeuvres and encircling 
operations possible once more. It was a form of tactics 
which the Central Powers frequently adopted subse- 
quently with success, and which the enemy, with the 
exception of Brussilov in 1916, only adopted in a half- 
hearted way during the last months of 1918, and then, 
too, only under exceedingly favourable circumstances. 
The Gorlice breach and its consequences opened, under 
Conrad’s leadership, vistas of victory for the Central 
Powers such as had never before existed since the Battle 
of the Marne. It was a turning-point in the war. To be 
sure neither Conrad nor anybody else could foresee all 
these consequences at the time. 

As in the case of all subsequent breaches made in the 
enemy’s lines, the conquerors after a certain period came 
to a dead halt owing to lack of reinforcements and 
exhaustion, with a corresponding recuperation on the 
part of the enemy. And just as critical a job for Conrad 
as the break-through was that of getting over the seeming 
impasse of rooting the enemy once more out of the 
position in which he had finally entrenched himself. The 
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Gorlice breach was the only one in which this happened 
twice — on the San and in the Battles of Lublin, Cholm and 
Lemberg. It is possible that at that time by an opportune 
incursion into the so-called Pripet marshes a great 
flanking operation might have been carried out. 
Mackensen and Conrad were in favour of it, while 
Falkenhayn was opposed to it. Conrad’s imperturbable 
calm contributed appreciably to the victory. In the 
course of two months after Italy had entered the war 
he only took two divisions from the Eastern Front. 
Contributing factors also were the reinforcements sent 
by Hindenburg and Ludendorff and Falkenhayn which 
were put in position by Mackensen and Conrad at the 
right time and place. Conrad’s constellation was now in 
its zenith. He had led the Austro-Hungarian army step 
by step with their German allies to a glorious victory 
after they had undergone unspeakable sufferings . Gorlice, 
which was one of the greatest feats of the war, was mainly 
the outcome of Conrad’s leadership and genius. 

Conrad tried to overcome the third deadlock in the 
Gorhce campaign, i.e. the triangular chain of fortresses, 
after he had in vain offered troops to Falkenhayn with a 
view to his liberating German divisions for the Wilna 
operations. The Austro-Hungarian troops, left to them- 
selves, met with a reverse in their attack on the fortresses, 
which showed only too plainly that they were exhausted 
and that their strength was irretrievably impaired. It 
was perhaps a mistake on Conrad’s part to allow himself 
to be carried away by the urgency of the necessity of 
cutting off the enemy’s facilities for making a saUy. 

When the- Serbian campaign had been satisfactorily 
carried out with enormously superior forces, there was 
little left to Conrad to do there. After its conclusion he 
found himself once more at loggerheads with Falkenhayn. 
He desired to make use of the troops just then unemployed 
in the Balkans, to drive back into the sea the English 
and French who had rather hastily landed at Salonica. 
But Falkenhayn, backed up by the politicians, refused liis 
assent. Conrad’s eagle eye saw the danger clouds that 
were forming, but deaf ears were turned to aU his warnings. 
Falkenhayn even disapproved of the crushing of Monte- 
negro, as a possible rallying-ground for the Serbians. 
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But Conrad’s oivn forces were adequate for this purpose 
without any German help. Having stamped out this 
smouldering fire, he secured eventually the important 
naval port of Cattaro and almost all Albania rvith just a 
handful of troops. In promptly dealing mth those rather 
complicated issues he showed that he was the only 
general in the Great War possessed of a clear political 
vision. He showed similar actimen later in opposing the 
proclamation of a kingdom in Russian Poland, and Iris 
estimate of the Roumanian problems was remarkably 
shrewd. He also tried to combat the crazy narrowness of 
Hungarian nationalism, and was an ardent supporter 
of the federal system as the only possible one for Austria- 
Hungary. Ho also showed his pohtical shrewdness in 
opportunely opposing the extravagant claims of the 
Bulgars, while Falkenhayn at first mot them half-way, 
and only when the Dobruja question cropped up, which 
directly affected Germany’s interest in maintaining 
control over the area reaching to the Black Sea and 
Constantinople, took a firmer attitude, and thereby let 
slip the proper time for regulating their relations rvith 
Bulgaria. Conrad also constantly advocated a conclusion 
of peace with Russia since the middle of 1015, and was 
quite prepared to make sacrifices for that purpose. 
Taking all in all, Conrad alone of the leading generals 
showed an extraordinarily keen political understanding 
and vision. 

The relations between Conrad and Falkenhayn, owing 
to their clash regarding Salonica and Montenegro, had 
somewhat improved during the summer, but later on 
became far more embittered than ever. A new and far- 
reaching problem had developed, and with it came 
intensified bitterness. Conrad adhered to the principle 
for which he as well as Hindenburg and Ludendorff had 
always stood up since the Battle of the Marne, that " the 
position in the rear should first be made safe, before there 
could be a decisive blow dealt in the west.” In accord- 
ance rvith this principle he had advocated an attack on 
Italy, after they had dealt rvith Russia and the Balkans. 
As his repeated suggestions for coping with this problem 
were turned down by Falkenhayn, who would not even 
condescend to give him any information about his 
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alternative plans, and as, moreover, he got no reply to his 
offer of Austro-Hungarian troops for the west, he decided 
to go his own way without informing Falkenhayn in future 
as to his intentions. This moment when the Allied leaders 
followed different paths, was the third turning-point of 
the war after the Marne and Gorlice. 

For the carrying out of the drive from South Tyrol 
which had been proposed by Conrad, Falkenhayn had 
calculated that twenty-five divisions were necessary. 
Conrad could only supply some two-thirds of this force 
from his own army. Forthwith the question arose 
whether under these circumstances a drive from the Upper 
Isonzo, on the lines of the one in 1917, would not have 
been more advisable, as it would certainly have' needed 
less troops than the one from South Tyrol. If one takes 
into account the “ offensive ” potentialities of the troops, 
as actually displayed in the South Tyrolese attack, and 
if one also visualises the comparatively favourable nature 
of the territory for an invading army and the lack of 
strong fortifications, it seems pretty certain that the 
Itahans, despite their dense formation on the Isonzo and 
despite their morale, which, compared to its state in 1917, 
was relatively unshaken, would have been hurled back 
to the Taghamento. In this way the local part of their 
task, to wit, the safeguarding of Trieste and Pola, would 
have been settled, but not that part which bore upon the 
main purpose of the war, i.e. to leave the enemy in such a 
state of prostration that for a considerable period he 
would be forced to assume the defensive, and the Austro- 
Hungarian forces would be free to fight on other theatres 
of war. It had been the constant policy of the Central 
Powers to seek an opening for such coups ; they had done 
so successfully in the east and in the Balkans. Con- 
sequently Conrad chose a dash from South Tyrol, as it 
was hkely to prove disastrous for Italy. The question 
whether his seventeen divisions would have been sufficient 
for the purpose, will, as the course of the campaign shows, 
never be settled. It is probable that Conrad, keeping in 
mind especially the unsatisfactory upshot of the Verdun 
fighting, had reckoned that Falkenha5m, after the initial 
successes, would send him reinforcements, just as the 
Germans in 1917, when they realised the compass of the 
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victory, rushed belated forces to South Tyrol. The attack 
was prepared and started by Conrad, who was specially 
well posted about the military position of Italy , in brilliant 
style, to quote Cramon’s verdict. Although the start of 
the offensive had to be put off for weeks owing to the 
rather belated melting of the snow — a circumstance that 
considerably diminished the element of surprise in the 
operations, the attack smote the Italians like a raging 
flood. In an exceedingly short space of time entire 
chains of fortresses were swept away, and crags and 
mountain peaks stormed. Many authorities contend, 
however, that the campaign was not altogether quite 
satisfactorily carried through, mainly owing to the 
operations of the Archduke’s army group. When the 
offensive came to a dead halt the mountain peaks and 
the fortress systems had all been taken. By this time the 
Italians were clambering on to their last chains of hills, 
from the peaks of which the Austro-Hungarian troops 
could see on the horizon the towers and steeples of Venice. 
Conrad still had a considerable portion of his reserves 
intact, and as he had shown in Galicia that he knew how 
to get things going again when they came to a dead stop, 
he was planning his next step in his campaign, when 
Brussilov’s offensive upset everything. It is not to be 
wondered at, by the way, that Falkenhayn expressed the 
most adverse and unfair opinions about Conrad's Italian 
campaign, which, when all is said and done, produced in- 
comparably better results in four weeks and with relatively 
trivial losses than he attained in four months at Verdun. 

After giving orders for the offensive to cease, Conrad 
drew up a good strategic defence system, and having 
carefully concealed his war material, he fell back some- 
what with his army — an operation which for the most 
part was unobserved by the enemy, and which met with 
no obstacles. It was a bold decision, but it was only half 
carried out, as Conrad kept hesitating for some weeks 
about bringing up reinforcements to the Isonzo front 
which had been considerably weakened in favour of South 
Tyrol. He still kept hoping that he could resume the 
offensive. The result was that Gorizia, on the Isonzo 
front, was lost. Morally it was a serious blow, and in a 
tactical sense it intensified the seriousness of the position 
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of the Isonzo defence still more. The successes of the 
Italians, including their victory on this front, and, taken 
in conjunction with the Brussilov offensive, led to the 
entry of Roumania into the war. 

Following the victorious summer campaign, there was 
an absolute lull on some sections of the Austro-Hungarian 
eastern front in the spring of 1916, after the victory in 
the Ballcans and in anticipation of the attack in Italy. 
This lulhng of themselves into a fancied state of security 
was a serious mistake on the part of the local cormnanders, 
and they had been reprimanded again and again by 
Conrad for their laissez-faire attitude. It was only too well 
loiown that the Russians had marshalled all their forces 
along the German front. And when Brussilov rephed to 
Italy’s urgent appeal for help with an instantaneous 
attack covering the entire front, the terrific artillery 
barrage all along the line startled the Austro-Hungarian 
divisions out of their torpor. The colossal range of the 
heavy guns, which were fed with an abimdant supply of 
ammunition, in addition to the mere fact of the attack 
itself, was a nasty surprise. The general impression 
' among the Austro-Hungarian soldiers had been that the 
Russians were practically knocked out. Their sudden 
recovery seemed absolutely incredible. But there they 
were once more — endless brown battafions of charging 
infantry advancing under a barrage of ceaseless thunder. 
At many points whole regiments in the heterogeneous 
Austro-Hungarian army gave way to panic. It was a 
sudden change — a recrudescence of the terrors and the 
nervous tension of the early months of the war. Many 
officers completely lost their nerve, and the morale of the 
entire army was shattered. Russo-phobia brooded over 
it like a nightmare. 

By a last desperate effort and mainly with the aid of 
the Germans, Conrad succeeded in averting the very 
worst. The Russians themselves had not been prepared 
for following up their success. The upshot of the whole 
thing was an inevitable development on a large scale of the 
German influence in the Austro-Hungarian army and a 
wholesale changing of generals. Incidentally, however, 
Conrad’s demand for the removal of Linsungen was not 
acceded to. 
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Conrad had always been an uncompromising opponent 
of the idea of placing the Austro-Hungarian army under 
the control of a German commander-in-chief. Falkenhayn 
himself rvith his indefiniteness of purpose, apart altogether 
from his rather unattractive ways, inspired him with very 
little confidence. Conrad was also only too well aware 
how little the German generals understood about the 
actual position and the aims of their allies, and that they 
did not fully realise the awkward situation of the Dual 
Monarchy and its army. He was convinced that they 
would not be likely to handle such a peculiarly constituted 
host with the requisite tact. It was only too clear that 
Germany was making a bad job of the Polish and French 
elements of her own population both in a political and a 
military sense, and that there was even faction between 
various German stocks. From which he gauged that 
German methods would make a very bad mess in coping 
with the complicated problem of the polyglot peoples of 
Austria-Hungary. And apart altogether from these con- 
siderations, it could hardly be expected that Conrad, 
whose fundamental outlook was utterly different from 
that of Falkenhayn, would voluntarily place the fate of 
his country in the liands of this general who was some 
nine years his junior — a general too who, outside the 
boundaries of headquarters, had never enjoyed the fuU 
confidence of his own army, and who, up to the middle 
of igi6, had made no direct suggestions regarding the 
question of supreme command, but contented himself 
rvith rather tactless and not always successful roundabout 
devices. Most decidedly it would have been far easier to 
settle the problem, had Hindenburg and Ludendorff super- 
seded him at an earlier date. As a matter of fact this 
regularisation of the question of co-operative command 
over the armies of the Central Powers was earned through 
shortly after those two generals took over control of the 
German army. Conrad himself preferred an intermingling 
of German with the Austro-Hungarian units, owing to his 
experience of the beneficial effects thereof, to the idea of 
a unified command. This idea of the intermingling of 
units was copied temporarily by the Western Powers in 
July, 1918. 

When Comad had got his men in proper fettle again 
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and had got Gcnnan units to back them, he succeeded 
alter months of heavy fighting in beating back the 
Russians who had ke^it up a persistent offensive all the 
time. Once more his army weathered the storm. Simul- 
taneously the Roumanians who had descended upon 
Siebenburg, were driven back by Falkenhayn in two 
decisive battles. And after that followed the drive over 
the snow-clad mountains into the Roumanian plains in 
a series of stubborn battles that recalled the Carpathian 
fighting in 1915. Once more Conrad’s leadership was 
magnificent and the Austro-Hungarian divisions covered 
themselves with glory. 

In November, 1916, the Emperor Francis Joseph died. 
The young Emperor, full of the fire of youth, was evolving 
a thousand plans for the reformation of everything. The 
old Liberal, Marshal Conrad, who, despite his divergence 
of opinion with FaUcenhayn, was a strong advocate of 
strengthening the bonds with Germany, met with very 
httle favour in his eyes. He was too proud, too experi- 
enced and too frank to approve of aU the wliims of his 
young sovereign. Consequently there were many mutual 
interclashings between them. 

About this time Conrad, who was a widower, married 
again. As he had recently lost two sons in the war, 
Viennese society was rather shocked on hearing of the 
marriage . To make matters worse, his wife was a divorced 
woman. Worse still, she was a Protestant. The upshot 
of it all was that the young Emperor refused to see 
Conrad’s wife. The snub given in the Viennese court to 
his wife embittered Conrad. The last straw was when the 
young Emperor rather abruptly dismissed the hitherto 
nominal commander-in-chief, the Archduke Frederick, 
who had won the esteem of everybody owing to his per- 
sonality and his kindly ways, and took over the command 
himself. And then the Emperor, to cap aU, transferred 
the army headquarters to Vienna in order to be able to 
attend to his other imperial duties. Conrad protested on 
various grounds, but chiefly because it meant losing con- 
tact with German headquarters. Eventually matters 
became so strained between them that the Emperor in 
his abrupt manner relieved Conrad of office towards the 
end of February, 1917. 
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As his successor the Emperor appointed the younger, 
but less well-kno^vn, Genci^ Arz, whom he himself had 
marked out previously as a pliant and ingratiating sub- 
ordinate. And so the Emperor deprived himself of his 
most competent counsellor and deprived the army of its 
most brilliant commander. The shadows of evening were 
falling over the great Austro-Hungarian army indeed. 

Honoured with external marks of distinction, Conrad 
took charge of the Tyrolese army group. On this front 
he beat off Italian offensives in the summer of 1917. He 
strove in vain rvith his inadequate forces in the bepnning 
of the rvinter of 1917, after the break through at Carfreit, 
to enfilade tlie Italians who had marshalled for a fresh 
defensive on the Piave. His urgent appeal for reinforce- 
ments for his task was at first ignored, and later acceded 
to when it was too late. " Not only that, but the forces 
sent to him were considerably smaller than he had asked, 
although it would have been quite easy to supply the full 
quota he needed. 

When in July, 1918, the Austro-Hungarian army was 
ready for its last offensive, Conrad had to lead a twofold 
drive on either bank of the Brenta. Just as in the case 
of the_ German offensive which started a month later on 
both sides of Rheims, the plan of attack had been revealed 
to the enemy in minute detail by spies. And just as 
happened later in Champagne, the enemy, mainly English 
and French, had almost completely evacuated the front 
lines, so that the artillery fire battered dorvn empty 
trenches. When the fact became known a storm of anger 
swept the already exasperated and starving civilian pop- 
ulation of Austria-Hungary. The only thing for it was 
to make a scapegoat of Conrad. Despite his elevation to 
the rank of Count, his military career ended as ingloriously 
as did the entire Austro-Hungarian army a few months 
later. The great commander’s star had set, and the 
empire went down with him. 

_ Conrad’s eagle eye always detected the weak points in 
his enemy|s armour, and he was perhaps the most brilliant 
strategist in the Great War. He always kept his eye fixed 
firnily on the great goal ahead of him, without allowing 
himself to be side-tracked by minor issues. He solved 
unerringly all the tangled problems of a war on many 
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fronts. His one really serious mistake was in connection 
with, the Carpathian battles. 

Conrad’s unobtrusive demeanour, as well as his definite- 
ness of purpose, won him the attachment and esteem of 
all, even among the leaders of the Allies. He was no 
extravagant optimist or visionary, who saw everything 
in roseate hues; he was a fatalist and had a fatalist’s 
tranquillity of mind — a tranquillity which he never lost. 
The fact that he never broke down under adverse circum- 
stances, and that again and again he rallied for daring 
offensives an army whose units were drafted from a dozen 
nations, and instilled into it new hope and strength when 
it was badly shaken, and that, moreover, under the most 
critical conditions that a general ever had to face during 
the Great War, he achieved such great victories — all these 
factors combine to make him rank with Foch, Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff, as one of the greatest generals that 
the Great War had produced. 



BOROEVIC— THE MAN IN THE SHADOW 

B OROEVIC is, in a different sense to Conrad, per- 
haps even more than Conrad, typical of the 
Austro-Hungarian army in all its glory and all 
its weakness and in the fate which he met. By 
nationality a southern Slav, he was one of that consider- 
ably preponderant majority of the non-German or Magyar 
elements in the Dual Monarchy which remained unflinch- 
ingly loyal to their heredita^ nation. False rumours 
were circulated at the beginning of the war that he had 
been shot as a spy. The Austro-Hungarian army seethed 
with rumours of this type, and people hardly paused to 
reflect that if even a small fraction of those " spy " scares 
were true, the army eould simply not have continued to 
exist. Mote than half of its soldiers were Slavs or 
Roumanians. Had they been to any appreciable extent 
false to the cause they were fighting for, instantaneous 
disaster for the monarchy, and especially for the Central 
Powers, would have been inevitable. 

Boroevic rvith his southern Slavonic broad face, his 
closely cropped hair, his round skuU and his medium- 
sized stocky figure, had even before the war earned a 
reputation for an iron rvill and an exacting code of dis- 
cipline with regard both to himself and his subordinates. 
He was a brave, almost a brutal, soldier, like all southern 
Slavs. 

In the early stages of the fighting against Russia, at 
Lemberg and on the San, Boroevic served his first bitter 
apprenticeship as a commander in real warfare. In the 
Carpathian battles his own strength and that of his men 
was strained to breaking-point. Gorlice's hour of deliver- 
ance had struck. Colossm tasks remained to be done. 

Italy’s^ entrance into the war placed new duties on 
Boroevic’s shoulders. As he had undergone the most 
strenuous probation of all the Austro-Hungarian generals, 
157 
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Conrad entrusted him with the command of that army 
which was to defend the most important front — ^the 
Isonzo, Trieste, Fiume and Pola against the enemy. 
Boroevic, whose innate energy had assumed the consis- 
tency of steel in the fiery crucible of war, was destined in 
his new role to perform feats as glorious as those of other 
more fortunately placed leaders at the head of highly 
efficient armies — ^leaders whose names were on every- 
body’s lips. Boroevic, and with him a large section of 
the Austro-Hungarian army, continued to fight in the 
shadow with mute self-sacrificing heroism — a more thank- 
less, but no less meritorious service to his country than a 
dashing advance. 

He was absolutely played out, as well as his entire army 
in Russia, owing to the impossibility of the tasks he 
encountered, and through the heart-breaking effect of 
terrible sacrifices and hardships which led to nothing, but 
both he and his heterogeneous troops seemed infused with 
a new life when they turned to face the new foe. With 
joy he hearkened to the summons to the Isonzo front ; 
proudly conscious of their greater efficiency and of their 
victories in so many bygone battles his troops followed 
him. A wave of enthusiasm swept through the empire, 
which almost eclipsed the war-fever of the early days in 
August, 1914. The Austro-Hungarian army was, so to 
speak, restored to health again on the Isonzo front ; it 
acted as a tonic on men and officers alike. 

When the first Isonzo battle began, Boroevic’s forces 
were less than those of the enemy by half, but he felt that 
they were adequate. That continued to be the normal 
relative percentage of the opposing armies right through 
all the eleven battles that Boroevic fought in that region. 
The Itahans launched four offensives in the summer and 
autumn of 1915, and four times Boroevic hurled them 
back. The few yards of ground that the Italians gained 
made the short distance to Trieste seem a limitless stretch 
of territory. Like Przemysl in the Carpathian fighting 
in 1915, like Verdun in 1916 and Amiens in 1918, Trieste 
remained for the attackers an almost palpable and yet 
unattainable goal. Incidentally, the Itahans, novices to 
modern warfare, very soon got over their initial gaucherie. 
From day to day they grew more tough and tenacious 
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in battle, and tlicir offensives entailed a progressively 
increasing liea\'y toll of casualties on both sides. 

As conunander in this dramatic cycle of eleven battles 
Boroevic had an e.\cccdingly difficult t.ask to coix: with. 
Tlie peculiar contours of the country’ made the r61o of 
defender more difficult. Tlic rocky and flinty surface of 
the ground in the plains of Uoberdo and B-iinsiatM, which 
were very’ little alxive the se.i-lcvcl. only afforded cover 
after systematic blasting. It was practically impossible 
to dig trenches in the usu.al way. Tlie sharp jutting crags 
made the operation of artillery extremely dilUadt, and it 
W.1S almost impossible to get cover from aeri.il attacks. 
The securing of an adequate water-supply was a hojielcss 
task. And yet the iron nerves and the unremitting reck- 
less doggedness of Boroevic surmounted all these diffi- 
culties. He very’ rarely’ emerged from his headquarters. 
He could not bc.ar to set his eyes on the devastating 
panorama of the front. He wanted to steady’ his nerves 
for the grim ordeal of sending battalion after b.ittalion to 
the shelterless open plains and the cruel crags to sure and 
swift annihilation. And to make up the yawning gajis in 
his ranks he had to ponder carefully the question of rein- 
forcements — a question that got more acute daily owing 
to the very diffnitc inferiority in numbers of Ins own 
forces. Yet, though he remained in the background, 
Boroevic was still an inspiring influence to his troops ; in 
every movcjhcy made they felt the impress of his firm, 
sure hand and keen brain, which guided them from vic- 
tory to victory’. His personality’ was in their minds 
identified with the Isonzo front. 

There was yet another factor that intensified the diffi- 
culty of Boroovic's task. Trieste lay right behind the 
front. Consequently it was impossible for him to fall 
back of his own accord even ever so slightly, as was cus- 
tomary in all other battles. He was debarred from any 
elasticity in manmus’ring his defence. He could neither 
evacuate positions which ceased to have any strategic 
value, nor could ho rest his troops with a view to making 
a counter-thrust later on. Tlicrc was only one method 
open to hina — ^lic had to stick it out on the same stretch 
of land which had been churned and rcclmmed up a 
thousand times by artillery fire. It would be mong to 
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think that these grave local difficulties crippled Boroevic 
in his role of leader ; he showed wonderful ingenuity in 
his allocation at the most vital points of the scanty 
reserves at his disposal. He had constantly to be pre- 
pared to buttress weak positions, to fill up gaps, and to 
come to very swift decisions about these all-important 
issues. The influence which his inspiration exercised on 
the morale of his troops contributed very considerably 
towards his success in coping with his heavy casualty lists 
with very meagre reinforcements . Unfortunately for him- 
self and his anny, there was no glamour or romance about 
the achievements on this front. There was no grandiose 
offensive. It was all heavy slogging for the army, with 
Boroevic away behind in the shadow. 

Wflien the Itahans advanced to their sixth great offen- 
sive in August, 1916, the exhausted defenders lost Gorizia, 
a small unfortified town. This, their first appreciable 
success, was of great moral significance for the Italians. 
But Boroevic and his army were undismayed. The 
seventh, eighth and ninth Isonzo battles which raged 
during the next three months with renewed frenzy and 
stubbornness, while in the east the Brussilov offensives 
surg'ed onward, and the Roumanian attack was repulsed, 
were indicative of the energy and determination of 
Boroevic’s troops. And the upshot for the Itahans was 
just the gaining of a few yards of ground. Their objective, 
Trieste, was practically as far away as ever from them. 

The tenth battle went on for four weeks in May, 1917- 
The Italians effected a rather serious breach in Boroevic's 
front on the Doberdo tableland, but he stemmed it 
with his very last available reserves, as he had previously 
done in the ninth battle. The result was that his bat- 
tahons regained in a few hours aU the ground that the 
Italians had won during the previous weeks. Boroevic's 
strength of wiU and his masterly tactics had carried 
through another brilhant achievement. And yet, as his 
exploit after all just amounted to a mere restoration of 
the status quo, neither he nor his men received any laurels 
for it. 

The Italians took over two months to recover from 
their serious reverse, after which they advanced with 
considerably stronger forces for the eleventh battle. 
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Cadoma had concentrated on the Isonzo troops drafted 
from all sectors of the lengthy front line. Tlie defenders 
were nnable to do likcOTSc owing to their limited rcscr\’c 
numbers and their sparse and defective lines of com- 
munication. Cadoma had made his main offensive front 
broad. Boroevic, who at the start of this engagement 
had not even half the enemy's available number of divi- 
sions (ho had actually just two to Cadoma’s five), had to 
content liimselt with consolidating the southern sector of 
his front in the immediate rdcinity of Trieste. He could 
no longer do so satisfactorily in a further northerly direc- 
tion. Tlie result was that the Italians, after weeks of 
persistent fighting, succeeded in crossing the Isonzo and 
gaining some ground. Such an advance, which in other 
battles would have been of no consequence, was in this 
particular region fraught with serious possibilities, owing 
to the Trieste problem. 

Thus by the peculiar irony of fate this loss of ground, 
which in itself was verj’ negligible, assumed the dimen- 
sions of a serious defeat, despite Boroeric’s wonderful 
achievement in preventing his far more powerful enemy 
from effecting a serious breach in his front. 

Efforts were made to institute a comparison between the 
Isonzo battles and the great offensives on the Western 
Front. Such a comparison is really hardly apposite, 
inasmuch as the conditions appertaining to the engage- 
ments on both fronts were fundamentally widely dis- 
similar. Calculating on the basis of relative numbers, 
however, it is noteworthy that in the eleventh Isonzo 
battle in 1917 there were fifty-two divisions put in the 
field by Italy, against fifty-four British and sbe French 
divisions during the great Flanders battle in 1917. The 
losses of the Italians during the tenth battle totalled 

110.000 according to their own figures, while during the 
eleventh they numbered 140,000. Eaeh battle lasted 
approximately a month. The British losses during the 
worst month of the Flanders fighting in 1917 totalled 

120.000 men. On the score of the relative numbers of 
casualties, consequently, one may certainly compare the 
Isonzo and the Western Front battles. In every other 
respect, however, there was no analogy between the two 
theatres of war. 
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ing. Tliere were lengtliy lialts during his advance, which 
were instrumental in saving the Italians on the TagUa- 
mento from overwlielming disaster. The Isonzo com- 
mander, now promoted to the rank of marslial, took no 
part in the vain efforts to carry the offensive across the 
Piave, 

The groat battle in June, 1918, in Italy gave Boroevic 
his first and last opportunity for an offensive. Tlie ill- 
advised scheme of the engagement, which had been 
planned at headquarters, deprived him of this chance of 
a brilliant coup — the man in the shadow achieved only a 
sectional success with a section of troops. And yet it is 
possible that even had the forces available been more 
tactically arranged, the result would have been the same. 
At all events his partial victory saved him from being 
made a scapegoat, as Conrad had been. He was 
destined to carry on his fight in the shadow till the end. 

\nien in October the Italians, in conjunction rrith the 
English and French, advanced to the last attack, they 
secured an easy victory. But Boroevic succeeded with 
his old-time grit in leading his utterly worn-out troops 
in fairly good order across the Tagliamento. When the 
drama was over, Boroevic had fallen back towards the 
Isonzo. The last fight was finished. 

The tenacious southern Slav marshal was a typical 
soldier of the Austro-Hungarian army — an army which 
under his leadership attained achievements as magnificent 
as the greatest victories in the war. It was not mere 
empty boastfulness that made him say : " No other man 
shall fight battles like my eleven Isonzo ones.” He 
possessed two great essentials for a general — rvill-power 
and tactical genius. It was the possession of these gifts 
that enabled him to stand the strain of maintaining such 
a stubborn defence against ovenvhclming odds in the 
face of a series of relentlessly bitter and protracted 
offensives by an enemy who had enormous advantages on 
his side. Boroevic never got the opportunity of showing 
whether he was a great strategist or not, as liis fight and 
that of his army remained to the last a fight in the shadow. 



ARZ— THE CHARMING ADJUTANT 


W HEN the Emperor Charles ascended the 
throne of the Hapsburgs in 1916 he began 
with youthful energy to throw open all the 
windows in all the stuffy governmental and 
military departments. He was honestly anxious to intro- 
duce improvements everywhere. The next few months 
saw changes in all the high offices in the Court and through- 
out the broad empire of Austria-Hungary. And so nobody 
was surprised when Conrad was relieved of office tov/ards 
the end of January, 1917. The Emperor chose General 
Arz as his successor. 

Arz had got a good reputation from the beginning of 
the war as the commander of a corps, and had served 
during the dreary months of the summer campaign in 
1915 under the immediate command of Mackensen, and 
fought with distinction side by side with German units. 
For a few months later he had command of an army at 
rather unimportant points in the Roumanian campaign. 
It was at this time that he got first in touch with the then 
heir to the throne, who was in command of the leading 
army group. 

Of all the commanders during the Great War, Arz was 
undoubtedly the one with the greatest personal charm. 
He represented a rather unusual type of Austro-Hun- 
garian officer. Almost five years younger than Conrad, 
he was a remarkably talented and vital man, who had a 
flair for carrying on both serious business and light 
conversation with equal ease. Smoothly and sHckly'he 
got round corners and angles. He extricated himself 
from unpleasant situations and dangerous crises with a 
smile on his face and a joke on his lips. Sociable and full 
of joie de vivre, he was a jolly comrade, typical of the 
young officers of his day in the Austro-Hungarian army. 
He had a peculiar vein of light-hearted humour, and 
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discerned amusing or grotesque features in tlie momentous 
happenings going on around him from day to day. He 
was not even faintly piqued by the faet that great 
military discussions were frequently arrived at without 
his eo-operation, while on many occasions his plans were 
definitely turned down. He accompanied the Emperor 
on his many journeys up and down through the empire 
and to Sofia and Constantinople. The consequence of 
these trips with the Emperor was that he was frequently 
obliged to delegate his work to subordinates. 

Both ho and his chief of staff were, despite all their 
other good points, ratlier lacking in strength of will, and 
either approved of or co-operated in all the caprices and 
innovations of their royal master, taking scnipulous care 
all the time not to meddle in affairs wiiich were not 
strictly of a military nature. 

On the very d.ay after his appointment an imperial 
decree was issued wiiich considerably relaxed the rigorous 
discipline of the army. It was an exceedingly well- 
meaning, but ill-advised measure. Arz was not consulted 
at all about the matter, but though he expressed his 
disapproval of the decree, he g.avo way to his royal 
master. 

During his first weeks at the head of the Austro- 
Hungarian army, the first Russian Revolution, an event 
fraught with weighty consequences for the Dual Mon- 
archy, broke out. Arz took the cue given by the German 
authorities to ground arms and await developments. He 
dropped the plan for a thrust on the upper Isonzo which 
had been suggested by Conrad. 

During the course of his first visit to the German 
headquarters efforts were being made by the Emperor 
Charles and Czemin to induce Germany to give up her 
claims to Alsace-Lorraine in return for great sacrifices 
of territory made to her by Austria-Hungary. NeeiUess 
to say, Arz was not initiated into this political icle-a-tcie. 

Hindenburg and Ludendorff had offered Arz a German 
division to strengthen the Isonzo front. It is easy to see 
why Arz turned _do\vn this gesture. Numerically speak- 
ing, an extra division there was rather negligible. More- 
over, Austria-Hungary’s self-consciousness was first fully 
awakened by the successes in Italy. The fighting value 
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were a menace to the efficiency of the army, Arz con- 
tented himself with a feeble and formal protest against 
them. Months elapsed before the mandates were revoked 
piecemeal. 

Scarcely had the tenth Isonzo battle spent its fury and 
the offensive against Southern Tyrol faded away, when 
the Russians made a tremendous attack on the Eastern 
Front. The first drive, which was led by overwhelming 
masses in close formation, was held up, but the second 
drive effected a breach, partly owing to the collapse of 
Czech units. In the counter-offensive, led mainly by 
German divisions, the Austro-German forces to the south 
of the wedge that had been driven into East Galicia, were 
under the command of Arz. They forged ahead through 
the Carpathians rvith amazing speed and elan. The 
Russians were driven back out of the territory which 
they had won in igi6, and were not allowed to rest till 
they had arrived at the frontier. The moral effect on the 
army was extraordinary. The Eastern Front was a 
closed chapter after the swift and dramatic happening 
in July, 1917. 

In August the Italians staged the eleventh Isonzo 
battle. They had collected the bulk of their forces from 
all the other theatres of war, and attacked rvith more 
than double strength along their entire front. Forced 
back after weeks of very heavy fighting, the defenders 
retreated to such a depth on the northern sector of the 
front, that the enemy’s artillery was forced to hurry 
forward to new emplacements. The somewhat belated 
reinforcements drafted by Arz from the east arrived just 
in time orving to this respite. The Itahans, utterly 
played out, desisted from their offensive. 

Already at the beginning of this great battle Arz had 
conceived the idea of an offensive on his own account. 
He laid his scheme before the Emperor Charles and before 
the Germans, but he turned down repeated exhortations 
given by Conrad for the sending of reinforcements for a 
subsidiary attack from Southern Tyrol, and thereby he 
not only wasted an excejlent chance in Southern Tyrol, 
but he jeopardised the immediate following up of the 
Isonzo gains. 

The break-through north and south of Caporetto and 
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was that Austria-Hungary should not incur the enmity 
of the Western Powers, too, in addition to the deadly 
hatred of all her immediate neighbours. 

When the project was dropped the alternative one of a 
fresh offensive against Italy gained more and more 
adherents. The verdict which was wTongly given by 
Falkenhayn about Conrad’s Italian programme could be 
aptly applied to this scheme. It was an offensive rvithout 
any definite war objective. However, the Austro- 
Hungarian army was in an exceedingly bad way for food 
and it pined for the offensive as being likely to give fresh 
hopes of booty. 

Arz at this time reorganised his army, by disbanding 
the special mountain troops, and forming divisions that 
were fit alike for fighting in the mountains and on the 
plains. 

When the snow had molted on the Italian and Tyrolese 
mountains, the time drew near for the offensive against 
the Italian army and its reinforcements. The prepara- 
tions for it, however, were started under unfavourable 
auspices. The original plan devised by Arz visualised 
two distinct and simultaneous attacks. He was anxious 
to atone in June, igi8, for his mistakes in the previous 
October. The pincers would close at last. But apart 
altogether from the fact that the contours of the front 
were unfavourable to his scheme, he lacked the very 
first essential for an effective double offensive, the 
marshalling of adequate forces for the purpose. 

Owing to the fact that the military forces of Austria- 
Hungary were scattered about in the east and elsewhere, 
only fifty-two divisions out of a total army of eighty 
divisions were available for the imminent decisive battle. 
It seemed as though Arz had not realised the gravity of 
the situation. The original plan was thrashed out again 
and again in numerous conferences. The " charming 
adjutant ” affably met all his subordinate officers half- 
way. The upshot was a chaotic plan of campaign, which 
added four minor offensives to two major offensives ! 
And for none of these were the requisite forces forth- 
, coming. Arz swallowed his swelling doubts, and let 
things run their course in semi-optimistic, semi-stoical 
mood. Everything would pan out all right, he tried to 
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Conimand. A general of the roj'al family had made this 
statement to him in a dramatic fashion m the presence of 
witnesses. The Emperor, not wislnng . to lay e.xtra 
emphasis on the miscaaiage of the offensive, would not 
accept the resignation tendered by Arz. It was rather 
imfortunate for himself that he did not do so. 

The Austro-Hungarian army was still to all appear- 
ances a compact united body. But the troops were 
starving. Their boots, tunics and shirts were in tatters. 
They were dying by tens of thousands of marsh fever and 
other diseases. During the period between July and the 
middle of October— a period of complete milit.ary 
inactivity — the army had dwindled by Imlf. The e.\treme 
privations wliich they endured and which were greater 
even than those of the Geniwns at the same period, were 
endured by the rank and file with their typical mild 
stoicism. It needed more cruel blows than tliey had got 


so far to wound them mortally. 

After the failure of the June offensive Arz had agreed 
to the drafting of four divisions to the Western Front. 
It was rather belated help and quite inadequate. More- 
over, the idea had to be dropped very quickly as news 
came tliat the Balkan front of the Bulgarians had col- 
lapsed, and a new defence front had to be drawn up there. 
Arz succeeded in doing it only by straining Ids available 
resources to the very uttermost. 

The internal collapse of the Danube monarchy could 
not be stayed any longer. The food problem was very 
serious throughout the whole area of the Central Powers, 
but it was far worse in Austria than in Germany. The 
social and national difficulties that c.vistcd in the Danube 


monarchy were only known in a much milder form in 
Germany, and as the war drew towards its close, those 
difficulties were intensified. Indeed, the wonder is that 
the crash of this ramshackle empire did not occur 
long before that of the great, wealthy and nationally 
homogeneous Germany, 

While ^e frenzied onsets of the enemy and the wTang- 
f i politicims had relaxed all the internal bonds 

01 the state, political agitation had, strangely enough, 
never properly penetrated the army before the middle of 
1910. Still It was merely a matter of time, no doubt, 




GRANDBUKE NICHOLASr-THE WEAK DESPOT 

L ike Falkenhayn, Granddukc Nicholas disappointed 
all those who expected bold measures from 
the magnificent-looking man of fifty-eight, the 
J Russian soldier waxed enthusiastic oyer the pic- 
ture that he conjured up of this gigantic dcnii-god. He 
visualised him as speecUng to the menaced positions on 
the front on his bounding charger or in a magnincent 
motor-car, and, riding-whip in hand, putting tlungs 
ship-shape again. Wliile among the Germans diffidence 
about victory had a paralysing effect upon all their 
decisions in every field, the grandduke combined with a 
mystical and religious reverence for tradition and 
Czardom, a hankering for Western liberal and modem 
ideals. 

He was rather abrupt of speech and arrogant in manner, 
and was ready to fly into a violent temper on the most 
trivial provocation — often without provocation at all. 
But if the victim of liis hasty outbursts stood up to him 
boldly the weak despot forthwith dropped his bullying 
tactics and assumed a deprecatory tone, li he roared 
at a subordinate officer and the latter had the guts to 
roar back at him Nicholas collapsed like a burst bladder. 

Nicholas wa^ a blend of East and West, of Asia and 
Western Europe. Intellectually and emotionally he had 
the characteristics of both continents. ' ile was a con- 
genital despot, and he aimed at the paradoxical status of 
being an Asiatic-Western European. He loved mighty, 
holy, ancient Russia, and was dazzled by the magnetic 
cham of France. He did his best to bridle his despotic 
tendencies, and was rather hopeless in the tedious and 
“ocongenial legerdemain of bureaucracy and officialdom. 

Nicholas hated the Germans. His hatred was fed by 
vague dreams of victory over the detested Teuton. His 
admirers looked on this uncle of the Czar as the champion 
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of the war-like Pan-Slavic grand-ducal party. They 
contrasted him to his own advantage with the weak. Czar 
and his German wife. But Nicholas was by no means the 
strong man his admirers took him to be — or pretended 
to take him to be. The romantic glamour of warfare 
allured him, but he cut a sorry figure really as commander- 
in-cliief. For aU his swaggering and bullying, he was at 
heart just a fatalistic Russian, devoid of any real 
initiative, an obedient servant of the anointed Czar. 

A visit which he paid to Paris, shortly before the war, 
as the representative of the Czar, had intensified his 
occidental leanings. He strove in vain to reconcile the 
stark realities of the Russian Empire and the oriental 
Slavonic temperament with a Western outlook and ideals. 
But as in his inmost heart he had no faith in the ethics of 
autocracy nor in its future, although it was impossible 
for him to sunder his association with it, he remained to 
the end a weak despotic supporter of a weak despot. 

His appointment as commander-in-chief was a surprise 
to everybody — ^himself included. The general impression 
had been that the Czar himself would take over supreme 
command. Incidentally it was only at the very last 
moment that for a variety of reasons the Czar changed 
his mind on the matter. Consequently the Grandduke 
undertook a job for which both psychically and techni- 
cally he was quite unfitted, although in previous years 
he had a good insight into the activities of high-placed 
military officials. Still he was to the soldiers the 
personification of the popular national conception of the 
Royal House. But the imposing princely general 
instinctively shrank from the glare of publicity. More- 
over, his liberal views made him obnoxious to many 
aristocrats as well as to many high-placed politicians and 
office-holders. The Czarina especially regarded him with 
both hatred and fear. She hated him because his Western 
outlook made him openly hostile to Rasputin’s mounte- 
bank capers and knavery. She feared him because she 
overestimated his worth, and regarded him as the 
superman that he was in the eyes of a considerable 
number of people who were totally ignorant of liis 
character and his aptitudes. To her he was the “ anti- 
Czar ” — Nicholas III. And yet the Grandduke simply 
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regarded himself as the 

weak Czar whom he at once revered and dMpised 

and it was under the influence of tb« 

vague attitude towards Ins monarch that lie acceptcu 

^'^?'h™RusSin mobilisation and deployment schemes 
had, of course, been drawn up long before the outbreak 
of war by a frequently changing lieadqu^artere staK m 
conjunction with the Ministry for War. The Grandduke 
had as Uttie to do with the matter as he had to do with 
the appointment of the higher officers, and especially 
those of his own staff. Moreover, he did not make the 
faintest attempt at even any change in the personnel 
of his staff after he had been appointed, but just left 
everytliing as he found it. This was not the result of 
indifference, but of an honest conviction that any sudden 
change he might make in the machinery already in 
operation would hamper, rather than help, mobilisation. 
The extraordinary fact that his second-in-command, the 
recently appointed cliief of staff, showed absolutely 
no strategic aptitude and delegated everything to his 
deputy, and that, moreover, he had had scarcely any 
expenence as a military oflicer, but was just an e.x-civil 
servant, goes to show how disinclined the Grandduke was 
to interfere in any way with the rriachinery, however 
faulty it happened to be, that was handed over to him. 
He also took very little trouble about keeping in touch 
with the military headquarters in Petrograd. Frequently 
clashes occurred between Iiim and his Petrograd over- 
lords. The War Minister especially, Sukomlinov, a 
powerful strong-willed man, was rather hostilely disposed 
to Nicholas. ' 

^H,'’®Siming of the war the Grandduke, following 
his Pan-Slavic bent, had not only issued a manifesto that 
rather ] aired on the Petrograd authorities; he also 

visualised the dismemberment of Austria-Hungarv and 
the creation of a series of Slavonic states The 
expansion of the Russian zone of iXLe right 
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The Grandduke, however, was not just then in great 
favour with the Czar’s political entourage, and conse- 
quently Russia’s official war-aims were definitely concen- 
trated on the annexation of Constantinople, while it was 
settled that all their military resources should he focussed 
on the conquest of Galicia. 

By the middle of September Russia’s forces were 
adequate to cope with not only her casualties in Galicia, 
but also in Eastern Prussia, and it was decided to 
rearrange the distribution of the armies on the different 
fronts. The main purpose of the original plan of 
campaign, which was to concentrateThe nation’s energies 
first upon a knock-out blow at Austria-Hungary, had 
apparently been successful, despite the rather haphazard 
manner in which the forces had at the outset been 
despatched to the war zones. Nevertheless, there had been 
no definite victory — no utter rout of the enemy’s armies. 
For this the Grandduke’s deployment scheme, under- 
taken absolutely on his own initiative, his injudicious 
distribution of the troops and his indefiniteness of purpose 
had been mainly responsible. The distribution of the ^ 
troops was inspired by the Grandduke’s bias towards 
France, and the indefiniteness of purpose was the 
reaction of his own temperamental indecision. 

Through a quixotic sense of duty towards his western 
aUy, and also for strong personal sentimental reasons, the 
Grandduke’s new plan of campaign was almost exclusively 
inspired by the alarming reports (incidentally baseless 
reports) which the French Government despatched to 
Russia despite the fact that the Battle of the Marne was 
over. The nightmare of the German army brooded over 
Paris like an incubus. Frenchmen were obsessed with a 
dread that the ignominious tragedy of the Franco- 
Pnissian War might be re-enacted. All the information 
that the Grandduke received from Paris was permeated 
with this panicky preoccupation, and it was because 
Nicholas with a mistaken sense of chivalry kept his eyes 
focussed on Ins beloved France, that despite the urgent 
appeal of General Ivanov, the Russian general on the 
Austro-Hungarian front, the campaign there was not 
followed up resolutely after the lull. Like the other 
commanders in the early stages of the war, Nicholas also 
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overrated the importance of successes already attained, 
and thought that he had practically settled accounts 
with Aiutria-Hungary. Instead of exploiting to_ the 
uttermost the advantages he had already attained, 
instead of thwarting all efforts at a reorganisation of the 
routed enemy, and instead of pushing alicad with 
unremitting ruthlcssncss right through Hungary mid 
Moldavia, he g.ive the demoralised Austro-Hungarian 
army ample scope for the regrouping of forces and the 
restoration of umale, and made arrangements for an 
alignment of troops on a large scale for an advance against 
Breslau and Posen. 

The enormous reserve forces drafted from Siberia which 
the Granddukc had at his disposal, were assigned to the 
support of the offensive anny. Valuable weeks were 
frittered away in exhausting marches and tedious del.iys. 
Belated news arrived of the advance of an entire German 
army from East Prussia to Silesia, simult.mcously with 
an utter lack of contact and absolute ignorance of the 
movements of the Austro-Hungarian enemy. The 
upshot was that the advancing armies of the Central 
Powers came bang up against the Russians while they 
were still in the throes of realignment. Taken utterly by 
surprise, the Russians fell back behind the Vistula and the 
San. Tlic advance of the Austro-Hungarian army, which 
he had by this time regarded as virtually extinct, com- 
pletely upset the Grandduke's apple-cart. He suddenly 
found that he had to cope anew with the problem of the 
two enemy forces. But at all costs Nicholas decided 
that be would not bo side-tracked from his plan of 
campaign against Germany’s forces. The new alignment 
was carried out successfully and expeditiously along the 
two river lines. The sheer momentum of the Russian 
massed troops won the day. Once the dangers attendant 
on the river defences had passed Nicholas marshalled his 
forces for the Warsaw storm armies. The dogged defence 
of the Russians w'on the day; their lines held out 
unflinchingly until the Warsaw offensive was launched 
and forced the enemy to desist from liis outflanking 
tactics and to fall back. Nicholas had scored a definite 
.victory. 

The Grandduke at the outset had substituted for his 
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plan of campaign against Austria-Hungary a deployment 
against Germany, then after Tannenberg and the initial 
Austro-Hungarian successes, switched on to Galicia 
again, and after the second Lemberg battle, wheeled 
round against the Germans once more. And now there 
followed a fresh alignment — a compromise ■ between the 
two objectives of fighting against Austria-Hungary and 
against Germany. Both schemes had their respective 
partisans at headquarters, and, of course, the compromise 
only partly solved both problems. Eight corps were 
allotted for the campaign against East Prussia, fourteen 
were to cope with Austria-Hungary, an objective held 
as of only secondary importance, while only eleven, 
i.e. one-third of the entire available forces, were available 
for the '' march to Germany.'’ It was a pitiful result 
after the colossal preparations and was solely attributable 
to the indecision of the Grandduke. In pursuance of his 
scheme of “ compromise,” he decided to strike simul- 
taneously at Germany and Austria-Hungary. The 
Russian forces, the bulk of whom were massed along the 
middle reaches of the Vistula, moved towards Posen and 
Breslau, but in a south-westerly direction in the rear 
of the retreating enemy, towards Breslau and Cracow. 
The intention was to overwhelm the main Austro- 
German forces which had converged on those two cities. 
The Russian offensive forces were apparently of over- 
whelming strength, and Paris waxed hysterical with glee 
as it visualised the resistless onward lumbering of the 
" steam roller.” The Grandduke himself too saw every- 
thing in roseate hues, and, as he swung onward with his 
invincible host, his heart beat time to the refrain of 
” The Marseillaise,” which was ringing in his excited 
brain. 

But the enemy had vanished from Breslau and Cracow, 
where he was supposed to be. The Russian army was 
rolling slowly onward, when it was suddenly attacked 
on its northern flank by the Germans. Thanks to the 
reckless valour of the onset of the Germans and their 
inferiority in strength, their offensive wing w;as cut off and 
was itself enveloped. Nicholas himself took part in 
the fight and eagerly looked forward to paying off the 
Tannenberg score, but failed in his objective owing to the 
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inertia of the same subordinate, who had been partially 
responsible for the disaster in East Prussia. A typical 
illustration of the Grandduke’s weakness is seen in the 
fact that after that disaster he not only failed to secure the 
dismissal of the said subordinate who was a persona grata 
in Petrograd, but he had to move heaven and earth to 
prevent his being promoted. But now at last, after a 
third serious blunder, the favourite of Petrograd was 
relieved of office. 

The southern flank of the Russian army had better luck 
than the northern one. The upshot of all the manoeuvr- 
ing and fighting, however, was that eventually the 
campaign fizzled down into the inevitable warfare of 
positions.- The dream of the triumphal entry of the 
Cossacks into Vienna and Berlin was “over. 

With the falling-back of the Polish battle-front which 
was hard pressed on both wings, the Grandduke’s hopes 
had vanished. He found that he had quite enough to do 
in warding off from Warsaw the reinforcements of the 
Germans that were pressing onward from the west, and it 
was solely due to liis extraordinary energy that his entire 
front was not hurled back to that fortress. By dogged, 
reckless pertinacity he succeeded in holding up the onset 
of the Germans. 

The plan of offensives against East Prussia, Posen and 
Silesia, had petered out. mainly tlirough the Grandduke’s 
own fault. The perfectly sound original idea of the 
annihilation of the Austro-Hungarian army had been 
given up in favour of all kinds of schemes, both wild-cat 
and feasible. It was now too late to reconsider his 
position. The German army had been considerably 
reinforced, and mere defensive action against it was a 
formidable task. The fight here, too, began to stagnate 
into the warfare of positions, and it would have been an 
Herculean task, indeed, to ginger up the now inert 
Russian forces to an oHensive. And so the winter of 1915 
found Nicholas without any definite plans for the future, 
and without the wherewithal to execute them, even if he 
had any. The exhausted Russian army settled down to 
its brumal sleep. ' 

At length the Grandduke adopted new' schemes which 
did not meet the approval of his subordinates in conunand 
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of the Austro-Hungarian front. In the west the Cham- 
pagne battle commenced. Gahcia had been conquered, 
and by its conquest one definite war objective had been 
reahsed. The East Prussian bastion stood intact against 
Russia. His failure in that region exasperated and 
hunaihated the Grandduke. He yearned to break the 
speU that protected East Prussia against his onslaughts. 
And then came the second battle of the Masurian Lakes, 
which dealt a staggering blow to the Russian army. 

Now that the Russian leader had been again taken by 
surprise by the Germans and his army routed, his 
thoughts turned to Austria-Hungary once more. The 
moment seemed favourable for an offensive there. The 
Austro-Hungarian army was exhausted from its costly 
and futile battle in the snow-clad Carpathians. A counter- 
attack, if successful, might, the Grandduke calculated, 
have important political reactions both on Italy and 
Roumania. But apart from these considerations, he 
became now thoroughly convinced that, once the Dual 
Monarchy was crippled, it would be a simple matter to 
squeeze Germany to death by simultaneous pressure from 
the east and the west. 

The fall of Przemysl, the visit of the Czar to Galicia 
which, much to the annoyance of the Grandduke, was like 
a triumphal taking over of possession of that country, 
the virtual collapse of the Austro-Hungarian front in 
the Carpathians, Italy's haggling about her entry into the 
war, the imminent attack on the Dardanelles, the 
promised gift of Constantinople to Russia by the Western 
Powers — all these events marked the opening of a new 
phase of the war. Nevertheless, despite this gift of a city 
the capture of which was as yet highly hypothetical, and 
despite the possibility of greatly improved facilities for 
getting food supphes and ammunition for his army once 
the passage of the Dardanelles was forced, the Grand- 
duke contemplated the approaching offensive with mixed 
feelings. It seemed to him very questionable whether 
Great Britain, once she had got possession of the Golden 
Horn, would really pass it on to the Russians. 

It was only with the greatest difficulty that the troops 
needed for the Carpathian offensive could be obtained 
from General Alexejev, the new commander of the army 
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group that was fighting against Germany. Each of the 
two army groups was absolutely independent of the 
other, with the result that the transfer of troops from one 
to the other involved a considerable amount of trouble. 
It was not until August, 1915, that the Grandduke could 
pluck up sufficient courage to create a third army group, 
and thereby reduce the power of the two commanders. 

Furthermore, Nicholas could not see eye to eye with 
the commander of the army group that was engaged 
against Austria-Himgary with regard to the location of 
the offensive. At this juncture Nicholas presented a 
pathetic picture of utter weakness. The result was that 
the reinforcements that he himself had marshalled, were 
despatched to the Eastern Carpathians, while his sub- 
ordinate, Ivanov, launched all the forces in his own 
region against the Western Carpathians. One evil effect 
of this lack of cohesion, apart altogether from the fact 
that it frittered away the strength of the troops, was that 
the front lines in Western Galicia and Southern Poland 
were reduced to a menacingly weak position. Neverthe- 
less, it looked as if the offensive would be successful. The 
Grandduke was already negotiating with the Italians and 
Serbians about co-ordinated undertakings, and declined 
to give any troops for the Dardanelles, or for the west or 
for the Balkans, in order to attain the goal that was 
within his reach. And yet eventually aU his efforts were 
in vain. The Austro-Himgarian army wavered, it is true, 
but it did not collapse. Slender German reinforcements 
turned the balance. In the snow-covered wintry fields 
and in the ooze and mud of the spring thaw, which 
seriously hampered the movements of artillery, the 
Russian troops met with steadily increasing casualties. 
The Grandduke paid as little heed to the warning with 
regard to his unprotected front line as he did to 
the warnings about exposing his forces to an undue 
strain. Despite dreadful losses Ivanov again and again 
made fresh offensives. The despotic nature of the 
Grandduke asserted itself in his ruthless determination 
to win a victory, cost what it might. He had once more 
become an Asiatic. He shrank not from the sight of 
rivers of blood. He firmly believed that he could \vring 
from fate a decision in his favour. 
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And then came the Gorlice blow. The weak spot in 
Eastern Galicia was attacked, and the Russians were once 
more completely surprised by the measures adopted by 
their opponents. The lines which had been with utter 
lack of foresight reduced in strength, collapsed and 
retreated. The Gorlice blow quickly evolved into a 
catastrophe. A few days later the Carpathian front gave 
ground. The mountains and defiles that had been cap- 
tured in the course of heavy fighting that lasted for 
months, were lost without a blow being struck to save 
them. The terrible sacrifices made for them had aU been 
in vain. The whole scheme of things seemed to be 
meaningless and purposeless. Even the stoical Russian 
soldier lost his poise. The Grandduke’s belated effort to 
subdue Austria-Hungary had proved too much for him, 
and the Russian army was utterly exhausted after all the 
hardships it had undergone. This exhaustion reached its 
climax with the Gorlice disaster. The enormous number 
of prisoners captured daily during the retreat showed how 
complete, how apparently irretrievable, was the disaster. 

Nicholas was at first almost dazed by the terrible turn 
that things had taken. His scanty reserve forces had tp 
fall back, engulfed in the eddy of retreating troops. It 
was only when Przemysl was again lost and the San was 
reached, that his plans and instructions began to assume 
something like a cohesive system once more. At length 
he decided to defend the San line after the fate of Przemysl 
had been decided by the enemy. The Grandduke hoped 
that he would get sufficient time at the San to prepare a 
counter-offensive. He gave the Russian armies on the 
Dneister instructions for a vigorous offensive. But that 
region was too remote to produce any results worth 
considering. 

The enemy was already pressing their offensive across 
the San, when the Russians made counter-manoeuvres by 
resuming their attacks against the part of the front line 
that had been held by the weaker foes, the Austro-* 
Hungarians. These tactics, however, only led to tran- 
sient successes at a few points. The armies of the Central 
Powers were slowly but definitely gaining ground. 

The reaction of the unexpected, terrible defeat was 
promptly apparent among the civilian population of 
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Russia. There were serious disturbances in Moscow, 
which took the guise, not merely of hostility to Germany, 
but of hostility to everything foreign in general. The 
people refused any longer to see any reason for the war, 
which, as they now firmly believed, was being waged 
solely in the interests of foreigners. They probably could 
never quite grasp the reason why Russia should help 
France and Serbia. The symptoms of the Moscow dis- 
turbances were ominously like those that occurred during 
the revolutionary trouble following the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

At an imperial council which was held at headquarters, 
the Grandduke advocated internal reforms as he had pre- 
viously done in 1905. The upshot was a partial reshuffling 
of ministers, after which things slumped back into the old 
groove ; in fact, they got worse, if anything. The Grand- 
duke drew on himself afresh the enmity of all the reaction- 
aries, including the Czarina. Their enmity contributed 
in no small degree to his downfall. Another contributing 
factor was the fact that the defeat in the field and the 
disturbances at home did not in the slightest degree impair 
his popularity with the soldiers. They laid the blame for 
Russia’s disasters not on him, but on the accursed 
“ system.” 

Shortly after the findings of the council were made 
known, the position at the front began to go from bad to 
worse. A regular panic ensued in Riga when the Germans 
pushed forward into Courland. The troops who were sent 
to meet them gave way to the east of Warsaw before the 
German offensive. And when in the middle of July the 
front was partially held against the enemy storm troops 
that poured out of Galicia, even this partial success was 
only attained at the expense of the other army units, 
which broke before the onset of the attackers. The 
Russians were no longer superior in their infantry numbers 
to the Austro-Germans, while their artfllery was decidedly 
inferior to that of the Germans. Considering this factor, 
taken in conjunction with the shortage of ammunition, 
as well as the terrible overthrow which the Russian army 
had undergone, it was no easy job for the Grandduke to 
make good his retreat from the Polish front salient mth- 
out excessive losses. It was a new angle of his Asiatic 
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outlook when blazing villages and endless lines of natives 
who were forced to accompany them marked the retreat 
of the Russians with a view to handicapping their 
pursuers. They were too short of explosive material to 
destroy the roads as they fell back. In all other respects^ 
however, Nicholas showed great courage and ingenuity in 
carrying out his rearguard movement. 

Towards the end of August the Czar himself took over 
the Grandduke’s command, and Nicholas was appointed 
to the Caucasus front. By pushing forward his front line 
systematically with an occasional sharp engagement with 
the Turks, he gained a series of victories and eventually 
established contact with the British in Persia. This quaint 
theatre of war with its mountain peaks soaring heaven- 
wards and its limitless steppes and its guerilla battles, 
was just an ideal zone for the Grandduke. Here as an 
Asiatic viceroy and commander-in-chief, he was able to 
find scope for his great gifts, and was no longer pre- 
occupied with a nostalgia for France. And here too early 
in 1917 the Russian army crumbled to pieces. 

At the beginning of the Revolution the Grandduke, as 
well as all the other higher Russian generals, advised the 
Czar to abdicate. He was again appointed by the Czar 
as commander-in-chief, with the cordial approval of the 
other generals, but he never took up office again. 

The Grandduke died one year after the end of the war 
in the France that he loved so weU. He will always be 
remembered as a man who undertook more than he could 
carry out. His clear mental vision enabled him to reahse 
the malady from which Russia was suffering and the evils 
of the Czarist system, but especially of the shortcomings 
of the last ill-fated imperial couple. 



ALEXEJEV— THE “ RED-TAPE " GENERAL 


T he character of the Grandduke, with its many 
paradoxical features, and that of his successor. 
General Alexejev, show how the greatest con- 
trasts exist side by side in Russia — that land 
whose natives have so many Asiatic traits of tempera- 
ment. Whimsical court influences made it almost im- 
possible for aristocratic generals to be shifted from their 
posts after they had been guilty of blazing indiscretions 
and blunders, and owing to the self-same caprices also, 
it was possible for a man of bourgeois or even lowly 
origin to attain to the highest military rank, even \vithout 
any powerful patronage being exercised on his behalf. 

Rather below middle height, and with a decided droop 
in his shoulders, Alexejev was just a slightljr neurotic, 
bespectacled professor who had only served his military 
apprenticeship in headquarters secretariats. He had 
never commanded a regiment or a division, and conse- 
quently before taking up supreme command, he had not 
been in touch with the grim actualities of the life of the 
soldiers. He was a typical specimen of the competent, 
but narrow-minded and unimaginative ” brass-hat,” the 
good old pedantic supernumerary and military specialist 
that knew everything about strategy and tactics — but 
only theoretically, of course. Conscientiously absorbed 
in his routine tasks, always up to his ears in work, with 
sheaves of official documents around him, rather un- 
sociable and reserved — ^such was Alexejev, the born 
bureaucrat. 

At the beginning of the war, although he was fifty- 
seven years old, he was promoted to the rank of chief of 
staff of the army group that took the field against Austria- 
Hungary. In this very congenial job he rendered excel- 
lent service. The role he played in military decisions was 
much more definite and important than is usual with 
chiefs of staff, despite the fact that he was not a persona 

l8s 
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grata with General Ivanov, the commander-in-chief of 
the army group. Incidentally, Ivanov himself belonged 
to the class of generals who rose from the ranks, of whom 
there were quite a considerable number in the Russian 
army. Unfortunately, Ivanov had not the requisite 
• energy to carry out in detail the plans of campaign which 
had been cunningly devised for him by his chief of staff. 

This kink in Ivanov’s character explains the lack of 
finality in -the case of the two big battles of Lemberg. 
Even with the inadequate forces at his disposal a more 
practical commander could easily have had far better 
results. The spell of idleness that followed the battle led 
just to an indefinite shelving of the initial plan of cam- 
paign, and then to an attitude of no longer regarding 
Austria-Hungary as their main opponent. Ivanov could 
not even make up his mind about the immediate vital 
question of the offensive against Przemysl. Valuable time 
was lost, and when at last an attack was definitely 
launched without any artillery preparation, it was too 
late. Before the walls of the fortress the Russians were 
mowed down in swathes. It was a foretaste of the terrible 
sacrifices suffered by the Russian army in the battles in 
the Carpathians in 1915 and 1916. 

In vain did Alexejev strive after the close of the period 
of rest allowed to the troops to ginger up the Grandduke 
to follow up his successes against the Austro-Hungarian 
army. The opportune moment was allowed to slip by, 
never to recur. The army was ordered to deploy against 
Germany. Alexejev’s view as expressed by him later in 
his memoirs, that one enemy should have first been put 
completely out of action before proceeding against Ger- 
many, was theoretically quite correct, but it was now too 
late to put it in execution. 

Alexejev decided that the tedious journey that- had to 
be undertaken in preparation for the new ” job ” against 
Germany must be carried out along the western banks of 
the San and the Vistula, inasmuch as, on paper anyhow, 
Austria-Hungary was beaten, while the Germans were 
far away in East Prussia. But there was awaiting for the 
Russian army the double surprise of the advances both 
of the Austro-Hungarians who were considered to be 
wiped out and of a sudden German offensive. 
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^ Alexejev had his hands full in carrying out the com- 
plicated deployment of his men along the middle reaches 
of the Vistula simultaneously with the defence of that 
river and of the San front ; yet he executed his intricate 
task efficiently. The sudden onslaught of the Austro- 
Hungarians along the San was only a partial surprise for 
him ; he half anticipated it, and he knew now that he 
had been correct in his contention that the victory over 
the forces of the Danube monarchy should have been 
driven home. Alexejev gave BrussUov, the commander 
of the armies in Galicia, a free hand to arrange for a 
retreat when things were in this exasperatingly chaotic 
state. And the retreat was likely to frustrate all the plans 
against Germany, as a matter of course. Indeed it was 
solely owing to the determination of the Grandduke and 
Brussilov that things did not come to such a sorry pass. 
Alexejev had, however, gained such a brilliant reputation 
both on account of his specialised knowledge of his work 
and on account of his insistence that the offensive against 
Austria-Hungary should have been followed up— a view 
which events had only too clearly vindicated, and also on 
account of the great part he had played in the success of 
the Lemberg battles, that the Grandduke was anxious to 
make him his chief of staff. Ivanov's opposition frus- 
trated his intention. A curious feature of the Great War 
was that nine-tenths of the highest positions in the 
Russian army were held by generals who had stood the 
test on the Austro-Hungarian front. There were vic- 
tories galore ; but, unfortunately, they were never 
followed up properly by the men who won them. 

On another occasion towards the end of December, the 
bureaucratic kink in Alexejev asserted itself. He suddenly 
warned Brussilov, who had plunged deep into the Western 
Carpathians, to halt, as he had observed by his maps and 
charts that his lines of communication seemed to be 
menaced at that spot where the army had received its 
last blow from the enemy. And now Alexejev had the 
time of his life with his specialisation. He tried in vain 
to persuade the Granddiffie to make an advance along 
the whole front against Austria-Hungary. The Grand- 
duke had made up his mind, however, to attack East 
Prussia. The result was that Alexejev had to beat back 
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with the slender forces at his disposal the onset of the 
Austro-Hungarians whose forces in the Carpathians were 
reinforced by some three or four German divisions. And 
just as in the case of the defence of the Vistula in October, 
1914, he succeeded also in this task by sheer assiduity 
and doggedness. He sent forward division after division 
from Poland into the Carpathians. Even though heavy 
sacrifices were' incurred in the process, both himself and 
the Russian army performed wonders in the defence put 
up against the Austro-Hungarian offensives. The Car- 
pathian engagements were one long epic saga in which 
all the participating troops were heroes. And when , at 
length Przemysl fell, and the onsets of the Austro-Hun- 
garian army fizzled out, Alexejev was appointed com- 
mander of the army group that was operating against the 
Germans. 

Just at this period the Grandduke, scared by the second 
battle of the Masurian Lakes, had now made up his rnind 
to transfer the weight of his offensive against Austria- 
Hungary and to make a drive through the Carpathians 
on his own account. But Alexejev, like his immediate 
predecessor, Ivanov, had by this time substantially 
changed his point of view, owing to the bitter lesson 
which the terrible casualties in Austria-Hungary had 
taught him. He found the plains of East Prussia and 
Poland a soothing change from the gorges and crags of 
the Carpathians. He thought that it would be easier to 
score a victory there. So here now was Alexejev, hitherto 
the most enthusiastic supporter of an offensive against 
Austria-Hungary, devoting all his energies towards a 
campaign against Germany as soon as he got supreme 
command. His calculation, however, did not seem quite 
a logical one, on account of the inferior artillery and 
technical equipment of the Russians, to say nothing of 
the unquestionable fear in which the Russians held the 
Germans. 

The peace that prevailed on Alexejev’ s new front was 
hardly broken during the first few months of his command. 
Nevertheless, he was very reluctant about giving rein- 
forcements for the Carpathian campaigns against which 
he had taken such an aversion. Moreover, the first thrust 
of the Germans against Courland seemed to him to be of 
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little significance. It. was onljr towards the middle of 
July that they assumed menacing proportions, and the 
Riga-Petrograd " front " became henceforth a constant 
obsession at Russian headquarters. Ale.Kejev, however, 
succeeded in fortifying a bridge-head at Riga, although 
he had simultaneously to undertake the defence of the 
Narew line with his forces, which had been considerably 
weakened owing to the drafts sent to Galicia. In this 
region, just as previously in the Carpathian defensive, 
where no strategic ingenuity was called for, but just 
tactical defence against the enemy, he was completely 
successful. Systematic work and organising ability were 
the salient features of this red-tapist general. Dexter- 
ously and cautiously he kept up a stubborn defence and 
evaded the menace of entanglement in the Warsaw for- 
tress system. He was powerless, however, to counter the 
fact that between the defenders of Riga and his own north 
wing there was a yawning gap, where dangers he was only 
too well aware of, lurked. But the Granddukc definitely 
forbade liim, even after the fall of the fortresses of Kovno 
and Grodno, to withdraw on his right wing unless forced 
to do so. It was destined to be the last command that 
Alexejcv received from him. 

At the end of August, the Czar, in deference to the 
pressure brought to bear on him by the Czarina, decided 
to take over supreme command himself. This weak prince 
was prevailed upon to adopt this step partly through fear 
of the rivalry of his uncle, but mainly through a mystic 
idea that the tenure of the office of commander-in-chief 
by him, the anointed of God, would, so to speak, force 
fate to give victory to the Russian flag. The earnest 
warnings of almost all high-placed officials were of no 
avail against this religious obsession. The Czar was, of 
course, bound to exercise a great influence on the morale 
of the soldiers on account of the aura of religious mys- 
ticism that he radiated, but in every other respect, owing 
to his vague and rather weak personality, he was scarcely 
the man for the task he had undertaken. And an even 
more unhappy selection was the appointment of Alexejev 
as chief of staff. Virtually it meant that Alexejev had 
to carry out all the actual duties of the commander-in- 
chief, a r 61 e for which his red-tapism utterly unfitted him. 
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especially when he had to deal with the weak Czar. 
Alexejev’s unobtrusive taciturnity rather appealed to the 
Czar, who probably also thought it a good idea to have 
at the head of, the army someone sprung from the rank 
and file of the people, someone in touch with the people, 
someone whose profound theoretical knowledge and efii' 
ciency inspired confidence in aU ranks. He managed to 
hide two grave limitations from his royal master — ^inde- 
cision and weakness of character. Furthermore, as 
Alexejev had not the imposing figure and appearance that 
had made the Grandduke so popular, the Czar felt that 
he himself would henceforth be very much in the lime- 
light. There would be no outstanding General to eclipse 
him. 

When Alexejev took up his high office on September 
1st, 1915, the Russian army had yet to encounter the final 
menace attendant on its rearguard movement. Alexejev 
dealt with it in masterful style. Both the German 
enveloping manoeuvre in the rift between Riga and Wilna 
and the Austro-Hungarian effort to take advantage of 
the second great gap in the Russian front, to the south 
of the Pripet marshes, were in vain. After a few weeks 
the front became stabilised, and the Russian army had 
the chance of recuperating during the winter spell of quiet 
which lasted for months from the unnerving effects of the 
intensive heavy fighting which had continued almost 
without a break for a year. These protracted battles 
made the Russian campaign of 1914-15 differ essentially 
from all other contests during the Great War. On no 
other front was there a battle which went on so persis- 
tently for a whole year, taxing the nation's utmost mili- 
tary resources, eternally blazing up afresh at different 
points, and literally eating up the huge drafts of reserves 
that were steadily sent forward to keep it going. Both 
sides were exhausted after this year of persistent butchery. 
The Germans suffered least in this prolonged agony, as 
only a very small portion of their army fought in the east. 
Moreover,’ they were far better equipped with the most 
up-to-date mechanised appliances of modern warfare than 
either their opponents or their own allies were. And then 
their initial successes had given, the Germans a tremen- 
dous moral fillip. On the other hand, the Russians never 
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quite recovered from the blows they received in 1914 
and 1915. 

Nevertheless, Alexejev succeeded by hard-slogging 
routine red-tapism not only in substantially increasing 
the number of big guns and in providing abundance of 
munitions, and in creating new fighting units, but also in 
stimulating the spirits and the morale of the soldiers. But 
when it came to a question of a new plan of campaign, 
he was absolutely bankrupt in strategic initiative. The 
offensives which he planned towards autumn were 
inspired by political motives. First there was one on the 
extreme southern wing, on the Roumanian frontier, which 
was started with the hope of getting the support of that 
nation as the result of a victorious coup. In connection 
mth tliis enterprise Alexejev gave orders to all the 
fighting armies to take a complete rest, as he Nvished to 
hold them in reserve. The immediate result was, how- 
ever, that he afforded the enemy an excellent opportimity 
for piling up his own reserves. 

The second offensive was made at Riga in order to put 
an end to the constant menace overhanging this town, 
which was rather too near to Petrograd, as Russians 
visualised distance. Both enterprises failed, and two 
scapegoats were immediately found. One of the com- 
manders who were sent home, was General Ivanov, his 
ora immediate predecessor, the other general was 
replaced by Kuropatkin, who had been so extremely 
unlucky in the Russo-Japanese War. The general who 
had been in charge of the army that was defeated at 
Gorhce, was also given a command once more. There 
was a striking analogy between this bit of re-shufiling 
and what occurred later in the Austro-Hungarian army, 
when Arz and the Emperor Charles, likewise inspired by 
a whimsical blend of good-nature and rancour, showed a 
tendency to reappoint commanders whom Conrad had 
relieved of office. The successor to Ivanov was, however, 
Brussilov, the famous cavalry general, who, despite 
Alexejev’s pin-pricks, was soon destined to have the 
greatest influence on the trend of things. 

Taking all in all, it must be said that the failure of 
these two offensives undertaken with limited resources 
and relatively minor objectives was not regarded very 
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seriously at Russian headquarters. But now before 
Alexejev had decided upon any new phase of activity, 
circumstances placed tasks in his way — tasks for which 
his red-tapist bias fitted him exactly. Once more the 
French sent out an urgent appeal for help. And now that 
appeal, to which the Grandduke would, through personal 
predilection, have enthusiastically responded, was 
answered merely through Alexejev’s lack of any definite 
policy. Perhaps also the Czar, who no doubt had got 
hold of the rumours that were current about the alleged 
partiality of the Czarina and himself towards the Germans, 
was rather afraid to turn a deaf ear to the very first S.O.S. 
sent direct to himself by France. Alexejev replied to the 
appeal by preparing for a great offensive against the 
German front. He piled up enormous supplies of 
munitions, with the intention of blasting his way through 
the German lines by the sheer volume of high explosives, 
after which he would make a drive for Wilna and roll 
up the entire front as far as the Baltic. Every detail of 
the plan of attack was accurately arranged, but there was 
one grave miscalculation. The place selected for the 
offensive was dry firm ground as visualised by Alexejev’s 
scheme drawn up on paper, but at the precise moment 
selected for the start of operations the big thaw started, 
and the whole neighbomrhood became one huge impassable 
quagmire, which very seriously hampered the manoeuvr- 
ing of artillery. It was in vain that Brussilov appealed 
for an offensive against the much weaker Austro- 
Hungarian front, where also the facilities for deployment 
were infinitely more favourable. Alexejev’s answer was 
that the Germans were making a mighty offensive at 
Verdun ; ergo, the Germans in the east must be forthwith 
attacked, and at the spot too which the map showed to be 
very dry and firm. It was rather unfortunate that it 
should have become a swamp just when the attack 
started. Alexejev had completely left out of account 
the phenomenon of melting snow. The offensive utterly 
collapsed, and it had not the effect of drawing even one 
German division away from the Western Front. Tens of 
thousands of Russians were sacrificed in vain for Verdun. 

After the failure of this great effort to reheve the 
pressure on the Western Front, Alexejev planned a 
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second and even more ambitious offensive against 
another sector of the German front. His thrust was 
timed for the middle of May. Brussilov, who was in 
charge of the armies operating against Austria-Hungary, 
had been protesting very vehemently against the recent 
enforced inactivity of Iris troops, in accordance with 
Alexejev’s orders, and he decided that, as Ale-vejev would 
not adopt his suggestion of directing the main offensive 
against the weaker opponent, he would himself venture 
on subsidiary offensives along as e.'ctended a front as 
possible. He felt that by remaining inactive he was 
giving the enemy the chance of taking the initiative. 
When Alexejev pointed out to him that he could not count 
on any support whatsoever, he undertook to carry out 
his enterprises with the unsupported slender resources of 
his own e.'diaustcd front. Ale-vejev gave way to his 
persistent pleading, as he invariably yielded to any 
external pressure, if kept up long enough. In the midst 
of the preparations for the new offensive against the 
Germans, and when the upshot of the Verdun battle was 
a foregone conclusion, another appeal for help reached 
Russian headquarters. On this occasion it was from 
Italy, whose King had sent a personal telegram to the 
Czar. Towards the end of May, 1916, Austria-Hungary 
had started an offensive from the Tyrol, which assumed 
very menacing proportions. Forthwith Alexejev asked 
Brussilov whether he could do anything, and even 
suggested to liim to start his projected subsidiary 
offensive along a wide front eight days earlier than the 
date already fixed for it. Brussilov gladly consented. 
For weeks — nay for months, he had economised every 
ounce of lead. The troops were thoroughly trained 
and had had a good spell of rest. Everything was in 
readiness for the offensive. The subsidiary attack which 
had originally been suggested, much against the wish of 
Alexejev, commenced — it turned out to be the greatest 
victoi^ that Russia’s army gained in the course of the 
war, and indeed it ivill be recorded in history as one of the 
greatest triumphs gained on any front during that 
colossal contest. 

Alexejev was quite as surprised as Conrad was himself 
on the other side, at the wonderful results attained. The 
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number of prisoners moimted by tens of thousands. The 
Austro-Hungarian troops were seized with panic, and an 
enormous tract of territory was won. The situation 
demanded from Alexejev a very bold and, above aU, a 
very speedy decision. But like Arz later on, and like 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff in Italy in October, 1917, 
Alexejev was unable in Jime, 1916, to cope with the 
magnitude of the victory. Valuable time was wasted in 
debating whether they should proceed with the great 
offensive which had been planned against the Germans 
for the middle of June, and for which preparations were 
proceeding rapidly, or whether they should start it at 
once even though not quite ready for it, or finally, 
whether it would not be better to divert aU their accumu- 
lations of reserve forces to the field of victory. The last- 
named scheme would no doubt have been by far the best, 
if railway communications had permitted it. And then 
the via media was suggested of maldng use, as far as 
possible, of the limited railway facilities available, while 
starting right away with the troops who were left, and 
who were of fairly considerable numbers, the offensive 
for which preparations were under way. The Germans, 
Alexejev insisted, must at all costs be prevented from 
coming to the aid of their ally. But finally yet another 
way out occurred to Alexejev after a lot of time had been 
lost in trying to make up his mind. Once more he 
allowed himself to be guided by events. At the eleventh 
hour he came to the decision to liberate reserves from his 


o\m offensive forces, which had been marshalled so 
magnificently on paper, after which he shelved his pkm 
when it was almost matured, and changed his idea about 
the point of attack. The fact that at the very spot which 
he had selected as the objective for his new offensive, two 
Austro-Hungarian divisions had taken their post on the 
German front accounted for this alteration in his plan. 


Prolonged and elaborate deployment manceuvres were 
imderta.keii, and meanwliile the Germans got plenty of 
time to fill up the gaps in the lines facing Bnissilov. 

In the conduct of the battle on the Austro-Hungarhui 
irunt Alexejev was most unfortunate with his offensive 
tactics. Even Brussilov lumselt was not equal to the 
t.4-k. Again and again assaults were made against the 
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enemy’s strongest positions, instead of concentrating on 
his weak spot, i.e. the big gaps that had been caused by 
his excessive losses. On this point too Alexejev’s red-tape 
obsessions outweighed all strategic considerations as he 
attacked at the very spot where the enemy was most 
active. 

But in spite of everything the success of the Brussilov 
offensive, mainly owing to the complete collapse of the 
Austro-Hungarian troops at certain sections, was over- 
whelming. The number of prisoners was colossal, and a 
considerable extent of ground had been taken. In these 
days of jubilant triumph for the Allies, when the Italians 
took Gorizia, when Verdun was saved, and when the 
Battle of the Somme started, the negotiations tvith 
Roumania had also assmned a new phase. There can be 
no doubt whatsoever that Roumania was only very 
lukewarmly supported by Russia, as the latter thought 
that she could do very well without her greedy ally and 
keep all the war booty for herself. 

In the beginning of July, and later on more markedly in 
August, the resistance of the enemy considerably stiffened. 
The Austro-Hungarian troops, substantially supported 
by the Germans, were imbued with fresh vigour and 
courage. Their lines became visibly stronger and firmer. 
It was too late for Alexejev and Brussilov to seek for 
a solution to their difficulties by operations against 
exhausted Austria-Hungary. To begin with, Austria- 
Hungary’s period of utter exhaustion had passed, and, 
moreover, she was now supported by Germany. 

Had Alexejev unhesitatingly decided in June to follow 
up Brussilov’s victory by bnnging up reserves at once 
and simultaneously attacking the Germans with vigour, 
and had he also given the Czar the cue that the moment 
had come for closing the ring by backing up Roumania. 
it is not quite clear what course events would have taken. 
But Alexejev with his red-tape methods once more let a 
great opportunity slip. 

It is significant that the only two really bright prospects 
of victory for the Allies previous to the summer of rgrS 
appeared on the Eastern Front, and that these prospects 
were in connection with the offensives against the 
Austro-Hungarian army. 
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Like almost all the other commanders during thexourse 
of the Great War, like Falkenhayn at Verdnn, like Conrad 
among the Carpathians, Hke Nicholas in his subsequent 
counter-offensives, like Foch in his abortive schemes for 
following up the Battle of the Somme, and Hke Haig in 
Flanders — ^Alexejev, too, tried to make up for the 
mistakes he had committed by pig-headed doggedness, 
and to secure victory by reckless waste of his soldiers' 
lives. But his efforts were all in vain, and led to the 
permanent enfeeblement of his own forces. The Russian 
divisions dashed again and again with irresistible fury 
against the ranks of the Austro-Hungarian army, which 
was strongly supported by the Germans. The Russian 
offensive was at its very fiercest, when Roumania found 
herself in a very perilous plight. Following the advice of 
French mifitary experts, Roumania had entered the war 
with a somewhat ill-conceived plan of campaign. Later 
on, in rather panicky and haphazard engagements, she 
had swung her armies now to this front, now to that front 
in the futile effort to ward off the series of attacks made 
upon her. Alexejev was only able to give her slender 
help which arrived too late. 

Shortly before this, the great Russian offensive, after 
running into several months of persistent bloodshed, 
came to an end through sheer exhaustion and the advent 
of winter. The casualties, even according to Russian 
conceptions, were appalling and far exceeded those of any 
other individual offensive on any front during the Great 
War. Of course they were losses that Alexejev could 
make good on paper, but his red-tapism could not alter 
the undoubted fact that the morale and stamina of the 
Russian army, its will and its ability to face the eternal 
blood-letting, were hopelessly undermined. The Brussilov 
offensive which had begun so hopefully, reaUy gave its 
death-blow to the Russian army at the finish. The 
official reports of the generals were among the numerous 
portents that the end was near, when in December, 1916, 
the rifles Hterally dropped from the weary hands of the 
soldiers. The dreadful losses had caused angry protests 
in every corner of that mighty empire which was not 
over-sensitive about wastage of human life — ^protests 
which were warnings of an epoch-making crisis. And the 
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internal' discontent, which was accentuated by shortage 
of food and commodities generally, reached its culmina- 
tion with the realisation of the temfic sacrifices the army 
endured under the leadership of the Czar. 

Hindenburg’s comment in his memoirs written after 
the war on the holocausts of the Brussilov offensive is 
significant : " Brussilov was swept from his lofty post 
by the deluge of blood of his own countrymen which had 
been poured in torrents in Galicia and VVolhynia in 1916, 
just as Nivelle had been swept away in the spring of that 
year in France. Even in Russia, with her apparently 
limitless resources in man-power, the authorities seem 
to have become sensitive about the colossal holocausts of 
soldiers. The page on which Russia’s casualties was 
rvritten, has disappeared from the great war-ledger. 
Nobody knows the figures. They may have run to five 
or eight millions. All we know is that sometimes in our 
battles with the Russians, we had to sliift the mounds of 
enemy corpses that had piled up in front of our trenches 
so as to have a clear field of fire against the fresh onrushing 
waves of attackers. Our imagination may conjure up an 
appro.ximato calculation of Uieir losses, but the actual 
figures ^vill now never be known.” 

Amid the echoes of the subterranean rumblings of the 
impending revolution Alexejev yet once more gave proof 
of his undoubted genius as a red-tapist. During the 
winter of 1916 and the spring of 1917, the Russian army 
undenvent a sweeping internal reorganisation. By 
lessening the number of battalions in each division, new 
divisions were formed from the superfluous battalions. 
Thereby the number of fighting units in the Russian army 
reached a figure far above that of all the other belligerent 
nations. It was a splendid achievement when one 
considers the shortage of munitions and the growing 
dearth of efficient officers in the Russian army. 

The discontent which had been seething for a long time 
among the Russian masses, boiled over after the assassina- 
tion of Rasputin. Seditious babblings had merged into 
demonstrations against the Government and against the 
Czar himself, as well as open acts of violence and sabotage 
which from day to day assumed more and more menacing 
forms, particularly in Petrograd and the other big cities. 
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On March 13th, the Czar, at the suggestion of Alexejev,. 
sent General Ivanov as a kind of dictator to the capital. 
A few hours 'later the Czar himself was preparing to 
hurry to Petrograd. Alexejev, however, who was in close 
touch with the chrysalis revolutionary overlords in that 
city, changed his view completely about the appointment 
of Ivanov exactly twenty-four hours after it had been 
made. His changed attitude was the direct result of the 
opposition of the heads of the Duma. The latter objected 
to dictatorship in any form, but especially the dictator- 
ship of Ivanov, whom they regarded as a reactionary. 
Alexejev, who was wavering between the idea of a 
military dictatorship, red-tapism and his own genuine 
personal prejudices in favour of the rights of the people, 
was driven by the sheer momentum of quickly moving 
events rather than through conviction, to the view that 
only the abdication of the Czar could assuage public 
feeling in Russia, and make the country capable of 
continuing the war in an efficient manner. 

Swayed partly by the persuasive eloquence of the Petro- 
grad agitators, but mainly by the terrible uncertainty of 
things generally, Alexejev made the most critical decision 
of his lifetime the day after the Czar’s departure. He 
organised a sort of telegraphic referendum among the 
senior officers of the army to see whether they were in 
favour, as he was, of the abdication of the Czar. When he 
found there was a consensus of opinion on the point, he 
issued a written statement to that effect, with the 
signature of the officers appended. When Alexejev 
presented the document to the Czar, the latter decided 
at once to abdicate. 

The revolutionary happenings which led to Alexejev's 
“ statement,” were followed by many other happenings 
even more revolutionary. The new potentate, Kerensky, 
partly through fear, and partly because he was impressed 
by the role which Alexejev had played in connection with 
the abdication of the Czar, Mlowed the red-tapist to 
.continue in office as commander-in-chief. Alexejev was 
no match of course for Kerensky’s overwhelming 
oratorical powers and his outstanding personality, and 
drifted along limply on the swirling flood of epoch- 
making events. AH kinds of reshufflings were made in 
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the higher grades of the army in accordance ivith the 
wliim of the politicians, and without Alexejev being 
consulted in the matter. He stUl stuck to his post, 
however. He did this partly in the hope that his presence 
at the head of the army might save it from going to pieces, 
and partljr through a genuine sympathy ^vith the ideals 
and ambitions of the new era which seemed so alluring — 
on paper anyhow and in the mouths of the orators. 
Eventually, however, in the beginning of June, 1917, the 
utter futility of his efforts to guide the destinies of the 
army began to daw on him. And then when he suddenly 
showed symptoms of a little backbone in liis attitude 
towards the Petrograd potentates, they looked for and 
found some trivial pretext to get rid of him. Brussilov 
succeeded him for a few weeks. 

But later on in October, when Kerensky sought the 
support of the army to get rid of the Frankenstein of 
Bolshevism which he had himself fostered, Ale.\ejev 
placed himself at his service in a spirit of utter altruism. 

Alexejev was an excellent organiser and military 
expert, but he was utterly unsuited for the role of 
commander. He had a flanr for drawing up statistics, 
for co-ordinating data, and dramng up agenda. He was 
the personification of red-tapism. 
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I T seems very extraordinary that the name of the 
British marshal, Sir Henry Wilson, was scarcely 
known among the Central Powers. And yet of all 
the higher English military officers he played the 
most decisive role in British diplomacy in its bearings on 
the World War. 

An Irishman by birth, he combined all the salient 
characteristics of his race, especially a keen wit and 
boundless optimism with a charming personality. He 
was tall, an excellent sportsman and a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist with a fund of good stories which he told with 
inimitable drollery. In addition to this he was a hard 
worker and an extremely competent administrator — ^in 
short the born diplomat and higher functionary. His 
record as a general in the field was, on the other hand, " 
rather poor. The few months during which he com- 
manded an army corps at the front ended with a tactical 
^blunder. When he went on furlough later Lloyd George, 
who was then Minister of War, consoled him by telling 
him that it was a pity to waste his genius with the tedious 
round of the activities of stationary warfare. Sir Henry’s 
promotion to the rank of marshffi was a tribute to his 
clear and unerring estimate of the gigantic issues at stake 
in the war. He always kept its ultimate goal before his 
eyes. A favourite tag of his was : The oifiy thing worth 
talking of just now is the killing of the Boches.” 

At the age of fifty, before the outbreak of the war, he 
undertook in his capacity as Chief of the Military Opera- 
tions Department of the British General Staff no less than 
seventeen trips to the Franco-Belgian frontier. An 
ingratiating Irishman, he got on far better with, the 
French than the average frigid and formal English officer 
would. He was a personal friend of Foch since 1906. At 
that time the negotiations between the two armies regard- 
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ing conjoint action in case of war involved far more com- 
promising pledges than the British Government was 
officially aware of when England was faced with the 
moral obligation of taking part in the World War. 
Official publications by the Foreign Office deal in detail 
with this issue, and it is clear from them that Wilson was 
one of those who were mainly responsible for the pledges 
referred to. And when in the early days of August, 1914, 
the question of England’s entry into the war was in the 
balance, he made use of all his political influence and his 
diplomatic ingenuity in order to back up his French 
friends. In his zeal he even outstepped his own official 
capacity. On numerous occasions during the war he was 
applauded and feted by French officers of the highest 
rank and by ministers of the French Government as the 
one great man without whose influence England would 
never have taken part in the war. And this estimate of 
him was correct. His first great diplomatic success in 
connection with the World War was the part he played 
in gingering up the British Government to take a hand 
in the game. And it was exclusively due to his energetic 
intervention that the little English army was so promptly 
and without a hitch sent across to the battlefields. 

He made one very grave miscalculation in his opposi- 
tion to Kitchener’s farseeing scheme to increase the 
English army from six to seventy divisions. Like many 
other English military experts, he firmly believed until 
the beginning of 1915 that the war would soon end with 
a smashing victory, and was disconsolate when the hand- 
ful of trained men available were not sent to the front as 
reserves but were used as a foundation for the new air 
force. Kitchener was indeed the only one who at that 
momentous time saw things in their proper perspective, 
prophesied that the war would be of long dmation, and 
took stegs to bring his large army into being. But the 
higher military officers in England who had hitherto been 
accustomed just to colonial skirmishes, took a long time 
to adapt their mentality to the colossal scope and the 
mammoth armaments of the World War. When five 
German armies were marching through Belgium Wilson 
as second in command of the Headquarters Staff of the 
Western Front army, entered in his diary a protest against 
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the decision of the Cabinet to keep two of the available 
six English divisions at home to provide against possible 
attempts at an invasion of the country. He deliberately 
expressed the view that if these two divisions had not 
been detained in England, the fight against the Germans 
would have taken quite a different turn — and that too at 
a time when 200 divisions were engaged in battle ! 

When Kitchener and some of the Cabinet ministers 
dashed across to Paris shortly before the Battle of, the 
Marne in order to stop the imminent coUapse of France, 
Wilson was optimistic. He even maintained his breezy 
confidence when French utterly broke down, and was in 
favour of retreating behind the Seine. Wilson's optimism 
was shared by the majority of the senior English generals, 
who philosophically recalled the fact that at the beginning 
of the Boer War, England met with a series of reverses 
before she had marshalled all her resources for the con- 
flict.^ Full of confidence in England's power, Wilson 
expressed the view that the situation would improve much 
on the lines of the Boer War. But there was another 
reason for the optimism of Wilson and the English 
generals, i.e. the extreme narrowness of their military 
vision. Even in 1915 after the war had lasted for a full 
year, and the great offensive against Russia was at its 
zenith, Wilson stoutly maintained that the taking of a 
little French village was more important than the capture 
of Lemberg or Warsaw. 

When at the beginning of the Battle of the Somme in 
July, 1916, the French took 9000 prisoners, he said that 
it was the most glorious victory in the history of the war. 
And he made this statement after the victories at Tannen- 
berg, at Gorlice and in Serbia ! But it was from this 
utter incapacity for estimating the importance of any 
military operations outside his own particular field of 
vision that Wilson's very optimism sprang. Had he been 
able to realise the wide range of the enemy's successes in 
the field, he would probably not have been so sanguine 
of victory. The British ministers whom Wilson con- 
temptuously sneered at as frock-coat soldiers," formed 

^ The campaigns in Mesopotamia and Palestine brought a succession 
of disasters in their wake from 1914 to 1916, but eventually Britain's might 
and doggedness won the day. 
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a far saner estimate of the comparative values of German 
and Allied victories. But despite the evidence of actual 
facts, they sought comfort by deferring to the views of 
their military experts. At no period of the war had 
Wilson the faintest doubt as to the ultimate issue. With 
his fiery eloquence and a spate of letters in optimistic 
vein he combated any symptoms of defeatism or war- 
weariness wherever he saw them. The glamour of his 
brilliant intellect and his charming personMity fascinated 
Lloyd George, who made him his special confidant, looked 
for his moral support when things appeared most grim, 
and always regarded him as his unofficial adviser. And 
apart from the services he rendered in his official capacity, 
his boundless optimism had a wonderful moral reaction 
on the spirits of the Allies. But it was especially in 
countries like England and France where the success of 
the war depended to a large extent on political reper- 
cussions that Wilson’s sanguine outlook had a beneficent 
effect. His words of encouragement were a tonic to the 
war-weary in both nations. The service which he thus 
rendered to the common cause of the Allies was perhaps 
the greatest of his many diplomatic triumphs. 

In the beginning of 1915 Wilson was appointed to an 
important post which had just been created, and for which 
he was specially adapted. He was made “ Chief Liaison- 
Officer ” at the French headquarters, and was stationed 
with Foch’s army which occupied a section of the front 
which was linked up with the British. In his new office 
he found ample scope for his diplomatic skill. With the 
growth of the English army began the disputes among 
the two allies as to the relative lengths of their front lines. 
These disputes went on right to the end of the war. 
Naturally enough, of course, each of the two commanders- 
in-chief wished to be responsible for as short a front as 
possible. Occasionally similar disputes occurred among 
the Central Powers, but they sprang from utterly different 
causes. The narrowmindedness of the Allies went to 
such extremes that up to the middle of 1918 very rarely 
did a single division, and never did any higher unit, come 
under “ foreign ” control, even when offensives were 
carried on conj ointly . The intermingling of armies, which 
was a matter of course among the Central Powers, was 
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scrupulously avoided even in moments of greatest peril. 
Allied warfare was a problem which the Entente solved 
with far less success than the Central Powers. In his new 
and very difficult office Wdson performed extraordinary 
achievements ; it is probable that if it were not for the 
fact that his temperament appealed so strongly to the 
French, and if it were not for his adroit handling of the 
situation co-ordinated military enterprises could never 
have been carried out. He was the one British officer 
that was born for this job, and he. did it exceedmgly well. 
It was yet another diplomatic triumph for him. 

During the entire course of the war there had never been 
any English commanders-in-chief. There had been just 
commanders of armies in the various theatres of war, who 
'in their turn were under the British Cabinet. The chief 
of the “ Imperial General Staff ” acted on behalf of the 
Cabinet in London, and held the highest military rank 
in the army. But though he represented the Cabinet he 
was not entitled to a voice at its meetings. An imwieldy 
body of from twelve to fifteen civilians without any tech- 
nics knowledge of military affairs and representing diver- 
gent interests, decided the question of an offensive or a 
campaign. At best such issues were decided by a smaller 
committee. Even at the very beginning of the war Wilson 
made sardonic jokes as he observed the quaint perform- 
ances of this heterogeneous assemblage. Apart from the 
difficulty of securing anything like cohesion, there, were 
ministers among its personnel who thought that Li6ge was 
a Belgian fortress and Metz a German one. Every 
minister wanted to carry on his own little pet war, in 
order “ to show the victory to the people " for which they 
had been waiting so long in vain on the Western Front. 
Hence the tragi-comic situation evolved that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty decided upon the Dardanelles, the 
Minister of War upon Serbia and Syria, the Colonial 
Secretary upon Palestine and the Secretary of State for 
India upon Mesopotamia as their own special little 
theatres of war. Later on suggestions of a landing in 
Holland were discussed. This idea was eventually shelved 
—not, however, through scruples about the question of 
violating Holland's neutrality. The military experts only 
succeeded after a great effort in side-tracking some of 
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these " lay soldiers’ ” schemes, which were entered upon 
without giving a thought as to the nation’s available 
forces. Towards the end of 1915 the English and French 
ministers carried out their project of landing in Salonika, 
in the naive belief that a few English and French divisions 
could avert Serbia’s doom, and pull Roumania and Greece 
into the war. And the oidy objection which the military 
experts had to these madcap schemes was the fact that 
they would entail the weakening of the Western Front. 
It was not the fault of the Allies that Salonika did not 
prove a disaster of the greatest magnitude. Wilson was 
ethically wrong, but diplomatically right, in urging that, 
as they were at the job, they should compel Greece and 
its “ Boche King ” to take a hand in the war. But the 
ministers preferred the slower but surer means of a 
blockade to attain their objective. Here again there was 
no suggestion of scruples about violating the neutrality 
of Greece, but a feeling of genuine \vrath because she did 
not voluntariljr join in the scuffle. A passage out of 
Wilson’s diary in which the conduct of the Greeks in not 
having queued up at once for the fight, and in insisting 
on remaining neutral, seems utterly inexplicable to him, 
is a psychological study of English righteous self-suffi- 
ciency. " We must take Tino by the throat,” runs one 
excerpt from his diary. 

Wilson, like Field-Marshal Robertson, his predecessor 
as Chief of the Imperial General Staff, maintained stoutly 
all along that England would have to seek a decisive 
victory on the Western Front, and on it alone. " After 
that it would not be necessary to ^vin on any of the other 
fronts,” he always maintained. 

The deflecting of something between one-third and one- 
fourth of the available English forces from the Western 
Front for these subsidiary enterprises was strongly dis- 
approved by the military experts. Lloyd George especi-' 
ally and deservedly came in for a lot of censure on this 
score. 

In the beginning of 1916 Wilson had charge of a corps, 
and he was also temporarily in command of an army, but 
care was taken not to entrust him with any vital issues. 
During one of the minor enterprises on which he was 
engaged, the enemy hurled back his troops along a wide 
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front. He may have been a passable strategist — he cer- 
tainly was a poor tactician. 

His friendship with Lloyd George secured him in the 
autumn of 1916 an appointment as military representative 
of the British Mission to Russia, where he proved himself 
a first-rate commercial traveller and organiser. Great 
Britain at that time was Russia’s greatest purveyor of 
merchandise and war-material. 

The remarks in Wilson’s diary under the heading, 

Imminent death of the Czar,” are rather malevolent, 
and reflect the views then held by the personnel of the 
British Embassy at Petrograd. And this was several 
months before Kerensky came on the scene. In fact 
Wilson did not see the faintest indication of the coming 
revolution when he penned these lines. 

A particularly difficult task awaited him on his return 
from Russia. The British Cabinet had already on several 
occasions carried on negotiations for a unified command 
on the Western Front, with France in the ascendancy. 
Lloyd George especially favoured this idea, chiefly because 
he was convinced that the English generals had not got 
the training to fit them for the post of Commander-in- 
Chief on the Western Front. That a French general should 
have command over aU the British troops did not appear 
workable to most people, but Wilson and all the military 
experts stood out stoutly against any other form of co- 
ordination. The British ministers were exasperated with 
Haig on account of the heavy casualty lists of the Somme, 
and cynically declined to regard the few strips of land he 
had won from the enemy as evidences of victory The 
English people were very depressed towards the beginning 
of 1917, so much so that Wilson stated in an entry in his 
diary that nobody but himself believed any longer in the 
possibility of victory. Singularly enough too this was 
the very time when the Central Powers regarded their 
own position as extremely critical. The feelers they threv/ 
out for peace somewhat revived the drooping spirits of 
the English. 

A wave of resentment against Haig swept over London. 
Nivelle, the French commander- in-chief at the time, v/as 
commissioned by the British Government to ” co-ord- 
iiratc ” the leadersliip of the English and French annics. 
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Wilson was assigned to him as a special English Chief 
of Staff. Tlirough his medium he was to convey his 
" arrangements,” not his " orders,” to the British army. 
A new opening for clever manipidation of opportunities 
for the establishment of a unified command was presented 
to Wilson. NiveUe, however, he decided, would never do 
for the post — in fact he foresaw the speedy downfall of 
the French commander. 

In warfare there must be " orders,” and they entail 
responsibility. And responsibility rested, as far as the 
British army was concerned, not on NiveUe, but on Haig. 
Hence aU the English officers were fuU of resentment 
against the vague form of hybrid control which had been 
set up. Unfortunately a series of blunders threw further 
obstacles in the way of a future genuine unified command. 
Wilson carried on as best he could under the circum- 
stances. On one occasion when a message sent TOthout 
Wilson’s knowledge by NiveUe to Haig contained the 
words " I command,” there were some heated inter- 
changes between the two commanders. Wilson’s diplo- 
matic intervention prevented the dispute from developing 
into serious proportions. 

FoUowing the breakdown of Italy in the autumn of 
1917 the creation of a Supreme War CouncU was quickly 
rushed through. It included the four premiers, their 
deputies and four military representatives of the AUies. 
Although Wilson as British mUitary representative got 
together a good working staff, the deliberations of the 
unwieldy organisation just dealt in a vague and blunder- 
ing way with the coming AUied campaigns, and it had no 
executive power. It was decided that a number of divi- 
sions should be permanently placed at the disposal of the 
Supreme War CouncU, drawn from all the armies at the 
front, “ from the North Sea to the Adriatic,” in order to 
act as a reserve against the imminent German offensive. 
This reserve never came into being, owing to the passive 
resistance of all the commanders-in-chief. Not one of 
them was prepared to dispense with a single man in view 
of the approaching German attack. The history of the 
intrigues which were carried on, especiaUy by Haig and 
Petain against the Supreme War CouncU, is almost incred- 
ible. Wilson with all his wUes found it impossible to cope 
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with the two astute commanders. About this time, too, 
his scheme for '' bu5dng off '' Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey by an offer of favourable peace terms came 
to nought, owing to the greed of the neighbouring states. 

The feeling among the Allies in the beginning of 1918 
was confident and comparatively cheerful. They were 
waiting for the Americans, and decided that in the mean- 
while they would rub along as best they could. A great 
many expressed doubts regarding a German offensive at 
aU. Some were in favour of an Allied attack — ^just to 
liven things up. Wilson was feeling so sanguine of immi- 
nent victory that he made jokes about the whole thing. 
And then the nerve-shattering violence of the German 
offensive in March aroused the Allies from their languorous 
torpor. 

In February, 1918, on the resignation of Robertson, 
Wilson was appointed Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff.” Some years previously he had been selected for 
that post, but the appointment was shelved on internal 
political grounds. Before the outbreak of the World War 
Wilson had got into bad odour with the Asquith Cabinet. 
When the ” Ulster Covenanters ” had threatened to resist 
Home Rule for Ireland by force of arms, if necessary, he 
had backed up the officers of the regiments stationed at 
the Curragh Camp, who had expressed the desire to resign 
their commissions rather than fight against Ulster. Wilson 
had stoutly opposed the sending of British soldiers to 
Ulster to enforce the operation of the Home Rule BiU. 
During the war he had strongly urged the Government to 
extend conscription to Ireland. Lloyd George eventually 
listened to his suggestions, but the mere threat to force 
the Irish into the army aroused such a storm of indigna- 
tion in Erin that he dropped the project. All the men of 
military age in the country had signed a covenant that 
they would not attest, if called upon. But even after 
Lloyd George had given up the idea of applying conscrip- 
tion to Ireland, Wilson kept nagging at him to return to 
the attack. 

When Wilson took over office as Chief of the Imperial 
War Staff, the most urgent question was that of reserves. 
This issue, like all other military issues, was decided by 
the Cabinet and its committees. In reply to a request 
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by Wilson (his predecessor had made a similar plea) for a 
reserve force of 600,000 men for igi8, the Cabinet only 
granted 100,000, contending that if they sent a larger 
number they would not be able to cope with their internal 
troubles. They added that even as it was the British 
army in the Add would have to take up just a defensive 
attitude in 1918, and must have no casualties to speak 
of ! They pointed out too that provided they did not 
" comb out " any more civilians for active service, they 
hoped that it would help to put a stop to strikes and 
general unrest. 

And it was owing to this dread of trouble at home that 
just one month before the German offensive the English 
divisions had to be reduced 25 per cent, i.e. from twelve 
to nine battalions. Plans were also made in advance for 
the disbandment of several more divisions during the 
course of the year. 

The first German offensive in JIarch, 1918, practically 
wiped out two British armies, and proved a rude awaken- 
ing to all the Allies. Wilson’s activity during those 
anxious moments was of historic significance in two 
senses. Four days after the opening of the attack the 
French commander-in-chief, P6tain, decided that the 
predominant consideration was the defence of Paris and 
the consequent concentration of his armies towards the 
south. It was to Haig’s interest, on the other hand, to 
retreat westward towards the' Channel Ports, which 
formed his lines of communication. This divergence of 
objectives on the part of the two armies might very 
easily have entailed a loss of contact between the English 
and French and the consequent complete collapse of the 
Western Front. Wilson and his immediate superior. 
Lord Milner, the Jlinister for War, were kept constantly 
on the move between headquarters and Paris. And all 
the time while they were en mite Wilson used all his 
influence to prevail on Lord Milner to appoint Foch, 
whom the English knew best and whose military achieve- 
ments so far had been unimpeachable, to the Supreme 
Command. Wilson’s original idea of entrusting 
Clemenceau, with Foch as Chief of Staff, with “ supreme 
control of the war” was shelved on account of Foch’s 
opposition. Consequently Wilson decided to do his 
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utmost in conjunction with Haig to get the British 
forces placed under the control of a foreign general:” 
He was more anxious even than Retain and Clemenceau 
were to attain this objective. 

Wilson and Lord Milner decided on their own initiative 
upon the appointment of Foch for the office, as they saw 
that he was the most suitable General for the purpose of 
maintaining contact between the British and French 
armies. And so without asking for the approval of the 
British Cabinet (a proceeding without precedent in the 
history of England) the great British army in France -was 
placed under the command of a French general. The risk 
of losing the war was thereby momentarily averted. It 
is extremely improbable that the appointment would 
have been made at such an opportune moment were it 
not for Wilson’s intervention. As it was, Foch had only 
been appointed in the nick of time. The consequences of 
a delay or a hitch in connection with his taking up office 
would have been incalculable. 

Wilson followed up this courageous step by another no 
less important. He literally stampeded the Cabinet with 
the overwhelming proofs he gave of the imminence of 
disaster. Within two weeks the most drastic measures 
were rushed through under his inspiration. 'Malingerers 
and convalescents alike were ” combed out ” of the 
hospitals, and the military service age limit was extended 
from fifty-one to fifty-five. All the troops who had 
hitherto been detained in England to provide against the 
risk of an invasion were bundled off to France to a man. 
From all the factories and mines every available man 
was taken. Instead of the 100,000 men, the number 
originally decided upon, 800,000 rqen were sent to France 
in the course of a couple of months to fill up the yawning 
gaps along the Western Front. A new Press campaign, 
promoted by Army Headquarters, gingered up the 
recruiting. From all the subsidiary theatres of war all 
the troops that could be spared were requisitioned to fill 
the ranks of death. And even with the aid of these 
sweeping measures the English army barely managed to 
maintain its full strength to the end of the war. England 
had played her last card. 

During the final English offensive, which lasted for 
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nearly three months and a half, Wilson acted with great 
success as an intermediary between Foch and Haig. In 
October, 1918, when the terms of an armistice were 
already under discussion, Wilson and Haig were among 
those who deprecated harsh conditions. It was impos- 
sible to foresee, he wrote in his diary at the time, how the 
war could be carried on through the winter, as the 
British, though still prepared to stick it out, were weary 
and absolutely bereft of any reserves, while the French 
were not only utterly exhausted, but were no longer 
either fit or willing to fight, while the Americans, though 
eager for battle, were absolutely inexperienced. It was 
easy for the Americans to talk about going on with the 
war, he concluded, seeing that they had only started 
fighting just recently. 

Alter the Armistice the British army was demobilised 
wth preciiiitate haste for political reasons. The menace 
of Bolshevism loomed very ominously in England. The 
army had done its work. The important thing now was to 
disarm it and scatter it as soon and as quietly as possible. 
Wilson e.xcrcised the greatest care in picking out a few 
battalions for the Army of Occupation m Germany. 

When the trouble broke out with the Germans after 
the conclusion of peace Wilson was asked whether it was 
possible to settle it by force of arms. Both he and Foch 
agreed that an advance further than twenty-five or 
thirty miles east of the Rhine was absolutely impossible. 
" And if an invading army advanced that far, what was 
it to do ? ” they asked. " Was it just to occupy territory 
for an indefinite period ? ” 

Summing up, it is clear that the part played by Wilson 
in the entry of England into the war, in her holding out 
against terrible odds,/ in her co-operation ivith the 
French, in the appointment of Foch as commander-in- 
chief on the Western Front, and in marshalling the last 
available British reserves for the last great offensive, 
proves him to have been by tar the greatest military 
diplomat that the Great War produced. The great 
strategic vision that he showed in his limited sphere ^ a 
liaison officer, his calm courage, his buoyant optimism 
and that impish sense of humour that again and again 
asserted itself when things looked grimmest and blackest. 
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show that had he been given command on the Western 
Front, he would have been as tenacious as Haig, but 
would have displayed far more initiative than French's 
hard-slogging successor. But in the very early stages of 
the war, Wilson was side-tracked by Asquith and Lloyd 
George owing to the part he had played in shelving the 
“ Bill for the Better Government of Ireland " — ^popularly 
termed the Home Rule Bill. ' 

Three years and a half after the thunder of the guns 
had ceased to shake Europe Sir Henry Wilson was shot 
dead on his own doorstep in London by two Irishmen. 
He had just returned from presiding at an ex-servicemen's 
ceremonial, and was dressed in his field-marshal's 
uniform. Before he fell, fatally wounded, he had faced 
his assailants and half-unsheathed his sword; A brave 
soldier's soldierly gesture in death ! 

For some time previous to his assassination Sir Henry 
had been urging the British Cabinet to take drastic steps 
to suppress the unrest among the Nationalist element in 
Northern Ireland who were agitating for the abolition 
of the partition of the island. Although by the admission 
of his assailants the motive of the assassination was 
pohtical, it is generally accepted that they were fanatics 
who acted on their own initiative, and not at the 
instigation of any Irish organisation. 

Sir Henry had, as already mentioned, taken a very 
active part before the war in the movement for resisting, 
by force of arms, if necessary, the inclusion of Ulster in 
the Home Rule Bill for Ireland. He was a prominent 
member of the Ulster organisation which, by a queer 
paradox, was to prove its loyalty to the Crown by fighting 
against a statute which had been passed by Parhament 
and was to receive the King's imprimatur. He took an 
active interest in the “ Ulster Volunteers,” who under the 
segis of Lord Carson, were drilling and systematically 
gun-running with the avowed intention of fighting against 
the British army, if it were used for the purpose of 
enforcing the Home Rule Bill. A queerer paradox than 
the loyalty of the " Volunteers ” was the fact that the 
smuggled rifles came from Germany. 

The following is an extract from Sir Henry's diary on 
the occasion of his visit to Belfast in January, 1914 •* 
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“ The arrangements of the Ulster army are well 
advanced, and there is no doubt of the discipline and 
spirit of men and officers. I must come over later and 
see the troops at work. Many remarkable stories of 
Carson’s power were told mo by the ' Ulster army.’ " 
(Here he means Lord Carson’s “ Volunteers.”) 

Subjoined are a couple of further excerpts from Sir 
Henry’s diary which speak for themselves : 

” Bonar Law telephoned wanting to see me, and I 
went at once. He told me of the mobilisation of the 
Ulster men last night and of the way they got in 25,000 
rifles (the evening papers say 70,000).” 

" Seely sent for me to ask what I thought of the Ulster 
situation. I told him . . . that the Government are 
done, that they have bumped up against 100,000 men 
who are in deadly earnest, and that as neither the 
Cabinet nor Englislunen are ever in earnest about any- 
thing, Ulster was sure to win.” 

Sir Henry Wilson used to boast that he had done 
more than any other individual man to commit England 
to take part in the Great War. He might have made the 
bigger boast that indirectly he did more than any man, 
rvith the exception of the Serajevo assassins, to bring 
Germany into the war. 

Some months previous to the outbreak of the Great 
War, Von Kuhhnan visited Ulster on behalf of the Berhn 
Government to study the political situation there. On 
his return to Berhn he expressed the view that Great 
Britain was on the verge of civil war. 

A few months after the Great War had broken out, 
Mr. Gerard, the American ambassador at Berhn, was 
recalled to Washington. He parted on amicable terms 
with the German Government, and had absolutely no 
personal interest in the great struggle which was shaking 
the world. Consequently there could have been no 
ulterior motive behind his statement in his “ memoirs,” 
pubhshed shortly after his return, that one of the factors 
which eventually made Germany decide to join in the 
war was her behef that Britain would be too preoccupied 
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with the menace of civil war in Ireland to plunge into the 
European vortex. 

And from this dispassionate statement by an American 
diplomat who knew Berlin well, and was very friendly 
disposed towards both Germany and Britain, we can 
deduce that Sir Henry Wilson and the other contingent 
Ulster rebels helped to extend the area of the Great 
War. 
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I N December, 1915, French, the first commander-in- 
chief of the British army on the Western Front, was 
recalled. His nervous breakdown towards the end of 
August, 1914, had considerably shaken public con- 
fidence m him, and the Press campaign about inadequate 
munition supplies which he led against the British 
Government, as well as the futility of liis military enter- 
prises during 1915, had made his position untenable. 
Forentost among his prob.able successors from the very 
outset had been Sir Douglas Haig. In the previous 
engagements as conunander, first of a corps, and after- 
wards of an anny, he had acquired the reputation of 
being a man of iron nerve, of imtiativc and self-reliance. 
His imposing appearance, his genial personality and his 
political integrity were -also deciding factors in his 
promotion ; and, at any rate, in the small British army 
the range of choice was necessarily limited. Haig 
received from the Government the same instructions as 
his predecessor, and a guarantee was given liim that he 
would be absolutely independent of outside control. 
Moreover, he had sufficient grit to see that the guarantee 
should be kept. 

His task was to defend the French Channel Ports and 
to keep the lines of communication with England 
unbroken. In the beginning of 1918 he was destined to 
find out both these tasks extremely difficult. 

Sir Douglas took over supreme command in December, 
1915, just at the moment when the British Expeditiona^ 
Force had grown sufficiently strong to undertake big 
ventures in the field on its own account. Consequently 
this was the precise time when British generalship could 
begin to have any real effect on the trend of developments 
along the Western Front. Sir Douglas showed in his 
character the outstanding features of the English people, 
213 
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and formed in this respect a striking contrast to Wilson's 
Irish temperament. It was Haig's boundless assertive- 
ness, added to his austerity and doggedness, that made 
him follow with grim tenacity, despite successive failures, 
any objectives which he set out to achieve. Occasionally 
his doggedness of purpose assumed the form of pig- 
headedness. But taking all in aU, and making allowances 
for his definite limitations, Haig will go down to history 
as an efficient and strong-willed general. 

A common plan of campaign had already been laid 
down by the Alhes for the year i:gi6 when Sir Douglas 
took over the command. As the Russians could not 
start their great offensive before the end of June, and as, 
moreover, the Enghsh army on the West Front was 
expecting during the early months of 1916 several new 
divisions which had to be knocked into shape first and 
to become acclimatised to trench-warfare, the general 
attack by aU the Allies with massed forces was fixed for 
July 1st. Haig fell in with this arrangement, which was, 
however, forestalled by the German offensive against 
Verdun in February. A few days after it opened, the 
position of the French was one of imminent peril, and 
Haig volunteered to man a section of the Frencli front 
with 'British troops, ' an offer which was gratefully 
accepted, and which with the steady increase of British 
divisions up to April, 1916, led to the formation of a 
compact Enghsh front from Ypres to the Somme. Haig, 
however, would not hear of a premature offensive in 
order to relieve the pressure at Verdun — ^incidentally 
Joffre fully agreed with him that such a step would be 
inadvisable, as it would have meant the imperilling of a 
force which was only in the process of getting into ship- 
shape. Haig also had a genius for providing a series of 
new rail tracks along his communication lines, and there- 
by he reheved the congestion of space available at the 
rear. 

On July 1st, the date fixed for the attack, the British 
army was prepared for its first great test. And now the 
chief role in the great offensive inevitably devolved upon 
it, as the French were kept busy on the Verdun sector. 
This meant an extraordinarily difficult task for Haig's 
troops — ^practically raw levies to a large extent. From 
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the outset, however, he did not contemplate a penetration 
of the German lines or a smashing tlirough them as 
absolutely essential, and aimed rather at a process of 
attrition. In adopting this course he had the full approval 
of Joffre, as well as of Foch, the local French commander. 
The attrition process, which aims at e.xliausting the 
enemy, was moulded into a regular system by French, 
Joffre and Foch in 1915, when they found it impossible 
to resume the warfare of manoeuvre. The advantages 
attached to such a system of attack were rather dubious 
in the case of the very cxliausted French army of 1916, 
but Haig was thoroughly justified in e.vperimenting with 
it, as his divisions were in every respect fresh and untried, 
while he had strong reserves. Moreover, this method of 
fighting was in accord with the dogged tenacity of his 
troops, and demanded e.xtraordhiary tactical ingenuity. 

Haig was right in his doubts regarding the success of an 
effort to smash tlirough the German hues. The Franco- 
British oficnsive, which was started witliout any out- 
standhig surprise tactics, after a barrage wliich lasted 
for a whole day, soon evolved into a contest of attrition. 
From the very outset there were divergencies of view 
between the British and the French as to the way in 
which the attack should be carried on. The pig-headed 
Haig had his way, and was successful in his objective. 
Unremittingly day after day the fierce onslaught of the 
British army continued. Like an infuriated bull, Haig 
rushed agaui and again to the attack with a view to 
wearing down the Germans and shattering their nerves. 
After tliree weeks of appalling caniage the French, utterly 
e.\hausted, fell out of the fight, despite the support given 
by their splendid artillery. Haig, however, stuck 
doggedly to his guns, and simply would not give the 
enemy any rest. Again and again and again he delivered 
deadly thrusts at the same points along the German 
front. He was resolved to follow up this wearing-out 
process to the bitter end, as he was firmly convinced that 
in the long run the British would prove to have longer 
udnd and stronger nerves than the Germans. 

When Haig first started his wearing-out tactics his 
enemies, surrounded on both fronts by enormously 
superior forces, had been fighting for their very existence 
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for two years. And at the end of August the British 
attack assumed an intensified form, while the French 
again entered the arena. Haig’s dogged tenacity 
accorded thoroughly with the temperament of the 
inflexible Foch, his comrade in the fray. The British 
battalions set the pace and the momentum of the attack. 
With obstinate courage they rushed forward — now at 
this point, now at that. It was a persistent, unrelenting 
onset. Week after week they kept at it, impelled by the 
consciousness that the intensity of the Brussilov offensive, 
the entrance of Roumania into the war and the fall of 
Gorizia afforded the most opportune moment to the 
united forces of the Allies for making a supreme effort for 
a concerted onslaught on the forces of the Central Powers. 
Fate, moreover, seemed to offer them an opportunity such 
as they had never had before. Haig had been keenly 
aware of this, and was prepared to do his part by hammer- 
ing at the foe tenaciously and persistently. It was aU in 
vain, however. Towards the end of September the 
battle ceased. Haig continued to keep his front busy, of 
course, with minor engagements, and occasional local 
incursions into the enemy’s lines, but there were no more 
big engagements. At the beginning of November the 
exhausted British army virtually dozed off into its winter 
sleep. 

In the Somme battle the first experiments were made 
with tanks by the British. The results were not satis- 
factory, but Haig decided with grim tenacity to continue 
the tests. It was the first original mechanical device . 
applied by the AUies during the war, and, as events 
proved, it was destined to be the last. The Central 
Powers, on the other hand, had to their credit a grand 
array of inventions in heavy artillery, gas, submarines 
and mine-throwers. Haig was now resolved not to miss 
the opportunity offered by the tanks. Two years were 
spent in building them and experimenting with them, and 
in July, 1918, a comparatively serviceable new weapon 
was ready for action. 

Before the end of 1916 Haig agreed with Joffre and 
Foch to follow up the Somme battle at the same sector 
and with all available armaments early in the new year. 
This decision was inspired by the tenacity of Haig, who 
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had regarded the temporary symptoms of exhaustion in 
the German army as a proof of the effectiveness of his 
war of attrition. The Paris and London war depart- 
ments held a different view. Joffre and Foch fell into 
disfavour owing to the terrific sacrifice of human life, 
and were relieved of office. In London, too, people were 
by no means satisfied with the Somme record. At most 
all that Haig could do was to recapture a few battered 
trenches and ruined villages — a sorry result when con- 
trasted with the triumphal progress of the enemy in 
Roumania, Serbia or Russia. The achievement which was 
not shown on the map, on the other hand, namely the 
wearing down of the Germans, appeared to have been 
attained at a far too heavy price. The never-ending 
heavy casualty lists had a dismaying effect. It was the 
first time in her history that England had to face such 
terrific sacrifices, and a wave of indignation and protest 
swept the island from shore to shore. The temper of the 
people might vent itself with disastrous effect upon the 
Government at any moment. Consequently the discharge 
of Joffre and Foch was greeted with a sigh of relief in 
Doivning Street. The motto of Nivelle, the new French 
commander, " Never again a battle on the lines of the 
Somme," found a responsive echo among the English 
ministers. With confident hope they looked fonvard to 
his new plan of attack, which promised speedy and 
splendid results with a minimum loss of life. They 
seriously considered the question of relieving Haig of 
office, but they dismissed the idea soon as nobody could 
suggest a successor to him. The Ministers, however, were 
determined to cramp Haig’s style by issuing an order 
that he was to submit to Nivelle's instructions regarding 
the plan of campaign of 1917. 

After the sijub he had received from his Government, 
Haig was inclined at first to resign, but his irrepressible 
doggedness made him stick on. Things were made a little 
easier for him, too, when General Wilson was invited to 
assist Nivelle. Haig was never quite satisfied with the 
feasibility of Nivelle’s plan, and when it showed symptoms 
of collapse, the stubborn English general reverted to his 
Somme tactics. It was a great triumph to Sir Douglas 
during the course of these weeks to sidetrack the plan of 
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an attack by the Allies in Italy, which was warmly 
championed by Lloyd George, Cadoma and others. But 
for this very reason he felt it imperative to justify by 
satisfactory results the plan he put fonvard with 
vehemence for the precedence of the Western Front. 
And success was the more imperative, as the alternative 
was the certainty of dismissal. 

During the weeks that followed the subordination of 
Haig to Nivelle, important events occurred which com- 
pletely altered the arrangements for the Franco-British 
attack. The Russian Revolution of March ended aU hope 
of further help from the most powerful of the Allies. The 
German retreat to the so-called “ Hindenburg line " made 
a radical change of position in the projected Western 
Front attack imperative. Above all, joint action between 
the British and French became thereby impossible. And 
finally the Italians stated that, owing to the pressure 
from enemy forces who had been set free on the Eastern 
and Western Fronts, an attack on their own account was 
for the present impossible. And so the two Allies on the 
Western Front stood alone. Haig began to ponder 
seriously trying to make a move on his own initiative. 
America had already entered the war, and was soon 
destined to make up for Russia's defection. Though his 
views were not endorsed in Paris, Haig's mind was 
stubbornly set on an attack. He knew that Nivelle must 
lead his army to victory ; failure would mean the end of 
his supreme command and a return to the war of attrition. 
?kIoreover, Haig felt that an attack was the best means 
to deprive the Central Powers of the dread possibility 
of putting completely out of action one or the other of 
the two Allies that were tottering on the verge of collapse 
— Italy and Russia. Haig was not in a position to know 
that the eiiciu}^ contemplated neither objective at the 
moment. He started the attack at Arras which Nivelle 


had planned, and dragged the still undecided French with 
Inm. Although tho British venture did not end up in a 
dcruutc reverse, as Nivelle's did, since Haig had nut built 
up any e.Ktnivagant e.xpectations regarding it, it was, 
liuv.'cvcr, futile. Sir Douglas, however, could say with a 
c!e;ir conscience that he was ahvays opposed to selecting 
Atras a point of attack. Moreover, he had succeeded 
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by a brilliant coup in taking Vimy Ridge, an enterprise 
for which he won Nivelle’s sanction only with the greatest 
difficulty, although it was much on the lines of his own 
coup at Verdun. It was, moreover, a proof that Haig 
was quite adept at this type of tactics, although, contrary 
to its founder, he used it merely for minor objectives. 
Nivelle was recalled, and the French supreme command 
ended with him. Haig was henceforth independent. 

With renewed independence, however, Haig found 
himself confronted with the most difficult task he had 
encormtered so far. The collapse of Nivelle’s attack had 
left the French army unfit for action for the moment. 
Britain's tottering ally, Italy, was becoming more and 
more imfit every day to withstand an attack by either 
of the Central Powers. The danger that after a sharp 
final thrust at Russia, they might put Italy out of action, 
and then concentrate on the Western Front, and possibly 
enfilade the British, was becoming more unminent daily. 
Could these two nations hold out until America put an 
army into the field, and if so, what was the best way to 
enable them to hold out ? This was the great problem for 
Haig and the British Government. 

It is easy to visuahse the position of the West Front 
commander in May, 1917. Again and again the Germans 
succeeded in thwarting the plans of the Allies. They 
took them by surprise and anticipated their every move. 
Heavy blows were dealt at each of the Allies in turn. Only 
once in the summer of 1916 did they succeed for a while 
in the objective that they had so often striven for — 
co-ordinated effort in a general offensive which put the 
enemy in the most critical position he had so far experi- 
enced. It' would have been inexcusable not to strain 
every nerve at this juncture to prevent the Central 
Powers from building up reserves, and making a fresh 
and probably a deadly thrust against Italy, Russia, or 
even France. This danger could be obviated by an 
attack only — never by hanging on in a condition of 
stalemate. One can understand the British Government’s 
ready approval of Haig’s proposals on this score, which 
also coincided with earnest suggestions of the French 
military authorities. There were no divergences of 
opinion either with regard to the sector on which the 
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attack should open. For the British front the threat on 
the Belgian Channel Ports was exceedingly perilous iron? 
a mihtary point of view, while in recent nionths the 
submarine menace had enormously increased. It could be 
considerably checked by capturing the Belgian sea-board. 
A much weightier problem, however, was that of the 
method of attack. Again and again the Allies had in 
vain tried to force a renewal of the warfare of movement 
by breaking through the German lines — ^the only way of 
escape from the eternal trench-fighting. Manoeuvres on 
the lines of those of the Central Powers and Nivelle’s new 
style of fighting had been invariably frustrated on all 
fronts. Consequently, they found themselves in a cul-de- 
sac, and there was nothing for it now but the war of 
attrition. And taking into consideration the inevitability 
of this method of Fghting, the Commanders of the Allies 
could look upon the numerical superiority of their own as 
a compensation for the chances of this dubious style 
of engagement. 

Shrewdly mindful of the storm which his Somme battle 
had evoked, however, he shrank from drawing the atten- 
tion of his Government too bluntly to the toll of blood 
they were about to be called upon to pay again. Moreover, 
by doing so he would have proclaimed too plainly how 
slender his achievements had been, compared with those 
of the generals of the enemy forces. It was, consequently, 
rather calculated hedging ” than genuine faith in the 
feasibihty of the plan that led Haig' to talk about 
capturing the Belgian sea-board. He had the same mental 
reservation as in the days of the Nivelle offensive : “ Well, 
if it doesn’t come off, it will have to be just attrition 
again.” The scheme of attack visuahsed by Haig and 
the British Government slumped gradually owing to this 
very mental proviso into a state of utter stalemate. And 
the terrific onslaughts which Haig made during the course 
ofThe great Flanders slaughter of 1917 were a corollary to 
this proviso. 

The campaign started promisingly. First of all there 
was a short prehminary push in June, planned once more 
on the lines of Nivelle’s coups. Then in the middle of 
July the British divisions began their great Flanders 
battle in earnest. Previous to it there had been an 
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ominous lull on all enemy fronts. More than two months 
had elapsed since the collapse of Russia, the German 
retreat and Nivelle's April offensive without the dreaded 
attack by the enemy on any quarter. He had not budged 
on the Russian or the ItaUan front — lie seemed to have 
only a belated and partial knowledge of the weakness of 
the French lines. The year was already far advanced — 
every month brought the American attack nearer. Under 
the circumstances it seems quite comprehensible why 
Haig kept hammering away hard at his tedious, deliber- 
ate, unremitting attack. The quietness of the enemy 
was absolutely uncanny. 

Exactly in accordance with Haig’s mental provisOj the 
British failed again in their main objective. Once more 
in Flanders the war of attrition kept dragging on. With 
extraordinary tenacity Haig fought for weefe at a time 
for the possession of hillocks, shell-holes, battered 
trenches and ruined villages. Again and again the 
British troops spent their strength in reckless frenzied 
onslaughts. Of course the German defenders also 
suffered severely under the nerve-shattering persistent 
pressure, but it looked as if they wanted to show cynically 
that they would frustrate British calculations. They 
wanted to keep quiet until July, to time their attack in 
East Galicia shortly after Haig’s offensive. The over- 
throw of Russia and later on of Italy, would make such 
scant demands relatively on their resources, orving to the 
increasing \veakness of both nations, that it would be an 
impossible job for the British to prevent their bringing 
up their reserves. 

The fight had now gone on almost unremittingly for 
two months — ^July and August — but Haig still stuck it 
out. All sorts of extravagant plans were revolving in his 
mind. He seemed to aim at finishing the war by the sheer 
strength of the British army alone. At first he was not 
even too keen on accepting help from the French. But 
at all events he was resolved that the decisive blow would 
not be struck by the Americans, as the French had 
resolved. It looked as if Haig's mental vision was 
aimmed by the Finders heat-mist , With frenzied, dogged 
tenaaty he sent his troops again and again to the attack. 
Army after army was hurled against the Germans — 
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'-week after week — ^month after month. In spite of its 
numerical superiority, which, was counterbalanced by 
more scientific leadership on the side of the Germans, the 
task was too great for the British army ; its resources 
were overtaxed as were those of the Austro-Hungarian 
army in 1914 in the campaign against Russia. September 
and October passed by in the drear monotony of the never- 
ending campaign of exhaustion. Even the Italian' 
collapse and the sending of divisions to that country did 
not end Haig's wild assaults. He was resolved to wrest 
from fate by bloodshed the victory that he should have 
gained by superior generalship and tactics. It was only 
the arrival of winter that brought the dreadful contest to 
an end. After the French army had broken itself against 
the foe, the British army got its first bad blow. The 
result was devastating. The British people were horrified 
at the appalling carnage. There were more and more fierce 
protests, the outcome of war-weariness, and a cry of 
indignation was raised against the general who had 
allowed the Flanders shambles " to follow in the wake 
of the slaughter on the Somme. 

Haig strove to restore the equanimity of the people by 
a masterly coup. With the aid of tanks he won in 
November a brilliant success, which, however, was not 
followed up. His jubilation was brief. A counter-attack 
by the Germans won back all that he had gained. Haig 
was in a tight corner now. He found that on the eve of 
the great German onslaught his available infantry 
strength had been reduced by one-fourth. After eighteen 
months of intensive fighting the British Government was 
no longer in a position to fill up the gaps in its army. 
The reserves of men and officers were being rapidly 
depleted. The men in the trenches were exhausted 
and disillusioned. They had not known the thrill of a 
victorious advance with the capture of booty and 
territory, and though they had probably long since 
settled down stoically to the belief that the war 
would never be anything but an endless gnawing 
process, the strain was beginning to tell terribly on 
them. 

The enemy, to be sure, had also suffered terribly. It 
was, however, wrong to attribute to exhaustion the 
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slackening in German resistance in the second lialf of tlie 
year iQls! and to infer therefrom tliat the war of attrition 
which Haig had deliberately carried out to the bitter end, 
had been completely successful. , „ 

Even after the conclusion of the Flanders righting, 
Haig, perhaps luckily for himself, was still far from 
having a complete knowledge of the situation. In Ins 
view the inevitable consequence of his method of attrition 
was that the Germans were practically too crippled to try 
on an offensive, and that in 1918 they would have to play 
a defensive game. Self-confidence, British^ phlegm and 
doggedness, as well as inadequate c.'cperience of the 
violence of the enemy's offensive potentiality and an 
over-estimation of the effect of his own attacks, were at 
the back of tliis opinion. And it was because he had this 
impression about the enemy, that he did not draw the 
obvious conclusion from the shrinkage of the strength 
of lus own infantry. Instead of doing so, he devoted 
himself to intrigues against the Supreme War Council 
which had been appointed in November, 1917. His very 
logical objection that a many-hcaded assembly could not 
command an army, led him to challenge its authority, 
instead of trying to strengthen the position of the 
President of the Council, or suggesting the appoint- 
ment of an efficient commander-in-chief lor the Western 
Front. 


After their unhappy experiment with Nivelle in 1917, 
the British Government drew what comfort they could 
from Haig’s assurance about his comprehensive arrange- 
ments ivith Pitain. These arrangements provided among 
other things for mutual support in the event of a German 
attack. How hopeless the efforts at co-ordination 
between the two commanders were, may be gleaned from 
their rather heated discussions about the relative lengtli 
of the sectors along the Western Front for which each 
was responsible. In connection witli this the 
difficult line of defence manned by the British with the 
sea so close to their rear carried great weight. Each of the 
two commanders wanted to limit the length of his own 
iront as much as possible, and each upheld his own point 
of view by every means in his power. There was a deluge 
of notes and protests. There were attacks made on both 
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Governments, inflammatory speeches, missions and emis- 
saries galore. This extraordinary squabble between the 
two commanders, taken in conjunction with their mutual 
intriguing against the Supreme War Council, was both 
unedifying and depressing at a time fraught with such 
perilous possibilities. 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs had reached its 
worst stage when a fresh source of discord emerged. 
Counting out the doubters who thought that a German 
attack was unlikely, there was considerable discussion as 
to the point where the blow would fall. With extra- 
ordinary unanimity every officer along the Western Front 
declared that his own particular section of the line would 
bear the brunt of the attack. The uneasiness of the 
Allied generals and the feints by the enemy caused a 
feeling of tension all along the front. Both Haig and 
Petain insisted that the offensive would be made against 
their respective fronts. Haig had actually calculated 
that the least menaced part of his front line was the very 
spot on which the full fury of the offensive crashed, and 
he placed his reserves in accordance with his forecast. 
This pivot of the German attack was the section of the 
front that had recently, after a good deal of bickering, 
been taken over from the French. The bespoke co- 
operation between the AUies which never materialised, 
was first to be concentrated on this stretch. And so the 
vicious circle revolved — squabbles about the length of 
their respective front lines, no common reserve forces, 
inadequate co-operation between Haig and Petain, and 
underestimation of the enemy's strength and ignorance 
of his plans. The hopeless ineptitude of the Allies had 
developed into a tragic-comedy that was unique in the 
history of the war. Haig's and Petain's blunders alone 
would have fully justified a German victory. It certainly 
was not their fault that the enemy gave them the chance 
"of stopping short when they were on the verge of the 
precipice, and changing the trend of the war. 

The first German offensive in March, 1918, crashed 
upon the British army with terrific violence. It came 
as a complete surprise to Haig both with regard to its 
objectives and its intensity. It was a horrible awakening 
from his phlegmatic complacency. In a few days he 
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saw his whole fabric of dreams collapsing about his ears. 
He had not gnawed away the strength of the Germans 
with his attrition process, and his plans for cohesion 
wth retain had failed. And be knew that the British 
army, e.Kharisted by the prolonged Flanders fighting, 
could not hold out for long against the onset of the 
Germans. Indeed it is extremely questionable whether 
the German attack could have been so successful had not 
the British army been so utterly worn out. Apropos of 
this, it is significant that the morale of the British was 
so shaken at the time of the arrival of the first American 
drafts, that these new allies were taunted by them " for 
prolonging the war." 

Haig saw that the fate of the world’s greatest empire 
was hanging by a thin thread, and he gave the alarm. 
The mistakes made by the enemy prevented his cry of 
distress from being belated. His appeal implied a com- 
plete change from his previous attitude of dogged self- 
sufficiency, and an admission of serious faults and 
blunders. He earnestly appealed for the immediate 
appointment of a commander-in-chief of all the Allied 
armies on the Western Front. 

Although Foch could not perform any miracles off- 
hand, liis appointment appreciably accelerated the bring- 
ing up of French reserves, and had, above all, an extra- 
ordinarily favourable moral effect on the British generals 
and troops who were fighting with the courage of despair. 
And even comparatively minor issues assumed great im- 
portance at this critical period in the spring of igi8. 
During the lull that followed the first German attack 
Foch’s position was more firmly consolidated at- the 
instigation of Haig. 

In the beginning of April the second German offensive 
started. Foch stood the test of his new office with great 
success. Haig had summoned up all his reserves to face 
the onset, as he knew that he could look fonvard to 
speedy assistance. And the doggedness of the British 
character won through once more. At the end of the 
month the danger was past. It had been a ve^ near 
thing this time for Haig, but his bull-dog tenacity and 
the steadfastness of his troops kept the enemy from 
breaking through. 
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withdrawn from his front, but also ten of his own 
divisions had been absorbed into other divisions on 
account of casualties. The British Government took 
Haig’s side. 

In the beginning of July, 1918, the scene was com- 
pletely changed. The main German attack started in 
full fury on both sides of Rheims. By this time the gaps 
in the British army had been to a very large extent filled 
up. And so Haig on this occasion voluntarily placed 
English divisions at Foch’s disposal. This decision, fol- 
lowing so closely on the recent successful ruse of the 
enemy and the violence of his onset, showed Haig’s eager- 
ness to play his part and his anxiety for the safety of the 
entire Western Front. The British Government’s protests 
to Haig on this occasion against permitting his troops to 
man the French front seems inexplicable. It was not 
easy for the British commander to disregard a hint of this 
kind. The part that he played in the result of the second 
Battle of the Marne is all the more wonderful when we 
take into account this badgering that he had to endure 
from the blundering amateur warriors of Downing 
Street. 

After the success of the counter-attack of the Allies on, 
the Marne sector in July, 1918, Haig saw that his time at 
length had come. It was now obvious that symptoms 
of war-weariness were appearing in the German army. 
Thanks to Haig’s Press campaign for the speeding-up of 
reserves, and the three montlis’ luh, the British army was 
again in good fettle for the fray. At any rate it was 
sooner in a condition than the French army was to obey 
the call of Foch and hold on grimly to the initiative which 
the AUies had now assumed. Haig was in command of 
the most powerful army on the Western Front, and was 
probably even keener than Foch himself to start a great 
offensive which was to be kept up to the bitter end. In 
a spirit of dogged determination he started the engage- 
ment which was to turn the tide of the war. This attack 
was even more successful than the July one. The 
defeatism of the enemy had been far more apparent after 
it was over. It was an extraordinary dispensation of fate 
that the two great protagonists of warfare by attrition, 
Foch and Haig, were the outstanding generals in these 
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last months of the war. Foch had come to grief as a 
result of the Battle of the Somme, and Haig, owing to 
the Somme and the Flanders battles, had only held on to 
office because the British Government could not find a 
competent successor to him. And now both generals in 
unison were carr5dng on the fight with the same wearing- 
out tactics to a victorious issue. Foch could wish for 
no more loyal co-operator in the practical exposition of 
his theory of warfare than the British marshal. There 
were, of course, incidental divergences of opinion about 
the objectives of the attack or about the. disposition of 
the troops. Haig was fully conscious of the task which 
devolved on him. The British army was actually the 
only one that was still capable of fighting. The French 
army to aU intents and purposes could fight no more — 
the American army not yet. And so he stoically took on 
his own shoulders the main burden of the battle, because 
he saw that the possibility of forcing a decision loomed 
ahead. BuU-like, he rushed at the enemy in a series of 
colossal onsets. The area of his offensive extended more 
and more, until the whole Western Front re-echoed to 
the thunder of his persistent onslaughts. The casualty 
lists. became heavier and heavier. The British Govern- 
ment plainly intimated to Haig that he must not continue 
fighting in such a fashion unless he could give them a 
guarantee that he would win. Perhaps this very warning 
by the Government made the dogged commander decide 
to tax his army’s strength to the utmost. He subjected 
his troops to a similar strain to that put on their own 
men by Hindenburg and Ludendorff after the failure of 
their first attack in the spring of 1918, and that put on 
their forces by Alexejev and Brussilov in the autumn of 
1916. 

Haig saw on one side the menace of imminent dismissal, 
coupled with the increasing exhaustion and war-weariness 
of his troops. On the other side his observant eye now 
saw definite demonstrations of that prostration and 
defeatism among the Germans to which he had con- 
fidently looked forward as the result of his attrition 
process. Haig had been the first to entertain from 
these symptoms the hope that the final battle was im- 
minent. He was now convinced that such was the 
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case, and deliberately threw his entire army into the 
conflict. ^ 

The battle went on breathlessly, ceaselessly. The 
British army, though relatively smaller, confronted as 
many German divisions as the exhausted French forces 
did. The brunt of the final engagement was borne by 
the British troops under Haig. Lloyd George’s dictum 
was to come true that the winning army would be the one 
that could hold out for a quarter of an hour longer than 
its opponent. Haig had played for high stakes. After 
Foch, the main glory of having made the German army 
collapse was due to him. He knew that he was chancing 
his last throw. Had the war gone on into 1919, both the 
British and French armies would have been decidedly on 
the wane, both physically and morally. British policy 
and British self-reliance could never tolerate the (fispro- 
portionate ascendancy in American prestige and American 
power which a victory won mainly by American troops 
would entail. 

When the war came to an end, not only the French, 
but also the English were almost played out. Haig’s 
tenacity had just barely gained the day. Attrition tactics 
had won the greatest war in history. And yet it is very 
doubtful whether this method would have been effective 
had it been employed for a little longer. 

Haig used his utmost influence to effect a mitigation 
of the terms of the Armistice. His attitude was the out- 
come not only of his conviction as a soldier of the risks 
attendant on another ^vinter’s campaign, but also of his 
belief than an utterly weakened Germany would connote 
the danger to Britain of an overstrong France. His 
Government refused to accept his point of view, and all 
his efforts to induce them to do so were in vain. The war 
ended inconclusively both for him and for the British 
Government. 

In the big final struggle which ended the war, Haig 
played a great part by his persistent hammering at the 
enemy after he had raised the alarm in March. But it 
was his aggressive attrition methods in the last few 
months of the war, carried out despite the exhaustion of 
his men and countless other obstacles, that paved the way 
for the speedy ending of the contest. With the exception 
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of Foch, none of the Allied commanders would have been 
capable of achieving such a Herculean task. The goal for 
which the British marshal aimed justified the great risks 
he ran, and perhaps he reahsed even sooner than Foch 
did, the psychological moment when Germany’s luck had 
turned. 
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I TALY'S armies fought eleven battles, under the 
leadership of Cadorna, on the Isonzo in the space of 
twenty-eight months. If one deducts from this 
period the winter months, it works out at an offen- 
sive almost every she weeks. On no other theatre of war 
was there a similar steady succession of battles staged at 
the same place. It took a unique type of general to get 
his troops to face such a task. Unique, too, were the cir- 
cumstances that led up to such a series of practically 
abortive efforts. Cadorna, the scion of a family with a 
distinguished military record, came from the north of 
Italy, from Piedmont, the cradle of unified Italy and of 
its ruling house — a land, too, that has given the kingdom 
most of its famous generals. He was a silent, dour and 
self-conscious man, well up in the history of wars since 
prehistoric days and in all branches of his profession. 
Cadorna was not a typical Italian. His absent-minded 
manner and his lack of humour and vivacity were Nordic 
traits inherited from German ancestors who centuries ago 
settled in the low-lying plains of northern Italy. 

Cadorna was, above all things, a theoretical soldier. 
That does not mean that he was incapable of carrying 
his theories into practice himself, though he frequently 
failed lamentably in the effort to do so. Occasionally, on 
the other hand, he showed extraordinary strategic and 
tactical ability in translating into action on the battle- 
field the schemes which he had evolved in his study. 

Cadorna had only taken over the command of the 
Italian army a few montlis before the greater part of 
Europe was embroiled in the Great War. The sixty-two- 
year-old general was only too well aware that the con- 
dition of the array would not permit its immediate 
participation in the war. He was exceedingly grateful 
for the immediate respite secured by the intriguing of the 
233 
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politicians, and made good use of it in eliminating a series 
of abuses and defects in the daily routine and training 
of the army, and in taking steps to be ready to take the 
field with fully equipped and efficient forces when the 
inevitable hour arrived. The supphes of artillery, 
machine-guns and munitions were increased and brought 
up to date. For many years the Italian War Ofiice had 
been unable to come to a decision as to the best “ system 
of mihtary training. Moreover, the fibre of the army had 
sadly deteriorated during the war in Tripoh, just as the 
Russian army had deteriorated during the Japanese cam- 
paign, as the very best of the soldiers and vast supplies 
of the most up-to-date war material had been drafted out 
of the country. The consequences of this tapping of the 
army’s resources was very much in evidence even in 1914. 
Cadoma did wonders in his efforts to remedy this long- 
standing evil. He had a more difficult job in remedying 
the wastage that had occurred in the officers’ corps. On 
the one hand the material and social position of the lower 
grades was so wretched, that through compassion,” 
many soldiers, who were, strictly spealang, unsuitable for 
promotion, were given higher rank after waiting for years 
for it. On the other hand, a serious abuse of the ” right to 
complain ” had relaxed the bonds of discipline. Cadorna 
was rather unfortunate in his efforts to dispense with the 
services of unsuitable people. He gripped the reins of 
disciphne firmly — perhaps too firmly and too suddenly. 
Yet, with all the limitations to his efforts in this direction, 
he did some excellent reconstruction work for the army 
during the ten months of neutrahty. 

The preparations for taldng part in the war, in a 
narrower sense, were started with great zeal at the begin- 
ning of the year 1915. Cadorna had entertained the 
theoretically magnificent idea of adopting quite a novel 
scheme of mobilisation which would be carried out in the 
guise of a ” secret ” deployment. His idea was analogous 
to the manceuvres which Russia frequently adopted 
during peace-time. Cadoma ordered the greater part of 
his army to assemble in the deplo3mient area, but took 
care in doing so not to interfere in the slightest degree 
even for one hour with the normal railway services of the 
nation. The colossal macliine of a modern army of one 
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million in strength was put together piece by piece with 
the most scrupulous accuracy of detail. The calling up 
of the reserves went on slowly, but without a hitch, while 
all the time the words “ mobileation ” and “ deployment” 
were scrupulously avoided, with a view to giving the 
diplomats a free hand. Cadoma calculated on having the 
army prepared for any contingencies at the moment of 
the declaration of war. 

It is conceivable that the Allies had high hopes as to 
the effect of Italy’s entry into the war. Probably they 
.beUeved that it would lead to a speedy decision of the 
contest. The joining up of a great nation with untapped 
and abundant resources was bound, of course, to produce 
tremendous psychological reactions on the various belli- 
gerents. Italy’s pledge to take the side of the Allies was 
followed towards the end of April by a breathing space 
of four weeks. But during these four weeks two incidents 
occurred which made a great change in the prospects of 
the nation. The general impression in April, in conse- 
quence of the Carpathian battles, was that Italy, so to 
speak, had been invited to turn up for the dessert course 
of the victory banquet, but the break-through at Gorlice 
and the futile Dardanelles offensives showed only too 
plainly that the war was only just beginning, and that 
decidedly they could not as yet count definitely upon 
victory. 

Cadoma had undertaken the “ secret ” deployment 
scheme not only with the intention of seizing the so 
ardently coveted “ irredentist ” territories by a surprise 
coup at the psychological moment agreed upon between 
him and the Government, but also with a view to being 
able to cope with a sudden offensive by Austria-Hungary 
the moment that war was declared. And yet the fear of 
such an offensive was really groundless in view of the 
position of affairs, as Cadoma knew full well. Austria- 
Hungary was at the moment engaged in a life and death 
straggle with Russia, and could not afford the luxury of 
keeping a strong offensive army in readiness for the hypo- 
thetical contingency of a declaration of war. The deploy- 
ment of an offensive army which would be able to take 
position at the moment of the declaration of war, would, 
at any rate, need a considerable time. The theorist 
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Cadoma was so obsessed by the realisation that the he 
of the ItaUan frontier was extremely imfavourable to 
him, that the menace of the South T3n:olese bastion 
oppressed him like a nightmare, while he did not take 
into accoimt the difficulty the enemy would also encounter 
in negotiating it. Cadoma’s theoretical fears increased 
when the Gorhce break-through, just before the entry of 
Italy into the war, made things considerably easier for 
Austria-Hungary. This disaster and the Dardanelles 
fiasco almost led to a crisis in Italy. The French saw 
that it was opportune to pubfish the fact that Italy was 
pledged to enter the war on May 23rd, with a view to 
stiffening the morale both of the AlUes and their latest 
confederate. Incidentally, they did Austria-Himgary a 
very good turn by giving her a definite warning just in 
the nick of time. 

Just like his “ secret mobihsation, Cadoma's plan of 
campaign was inspired by conflicting objectives. It was 
desired to occupy as speedily as might be by surprise 
coups the greatest possible areas of the irredentist 
provinces, while, theoretically at any rate, there was the 
risk of counter-surprise tactics on the part of the enemy. 
The instmctions that were given breathed the spirit of 
Cadorna's twofold preoccupation. The troops were 
ordered to make a thnist towards the valley of the Drave, 
in order to cut off the shortest connecting line between 
South Tyrol and the Isonzo. Cadorna's main army was 
drawn up facing the Isonzo itself, with a view to securing 
definite possession of the river line, and then making a 
drive for Gorizia and Trieste. The task in South Tyrol, 
however, was confined to the establisluuent of as strong 
a line as uossible. In this region loftv mountains and 
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the rear in order to make sure of his lines of communica- 
tion. In this way he had tentatively experimented with 
his theory of simprise coups and seizure of territory. 

When Cadorna became convinced in the beginning of 
June of the groundlessness of his fear of the South T3^ol 
menace, and when he had completed his mobilisation 
arrangements, he at length brought his reserves up to the 
Isonzo. And now a front line of something between 
thirty and forty kilometres was destined to be the theatre 
of bitter battles that went on for two years. In the middle 
of June the Italians advanced to the first Isonzo battle, 
in July the second battle commenced, in October the 
third, and in November the fourth. But they were all 
abortive. Two-thirds of the Italian army was concen- 
trated on a narrow front. Cadorna concentrated his main 
attack during the first two battles on the Carso plains to 
the south of Gorizia, while in the two following ones his 
efforts were centred on the plain and hill at the bridge- 
head at Gorizia. Theoretically both points of attack had 
their advantages and drawbacks. In the Carso region 
one of his flanks was protected by the sea, while his troops 
had the Isonzo right in their rear. At Gorizia both flanks 
were more exposed, while the neighbourhood was more 
suitable for manoeuvres. Cadorna tried, in accordance 
ivith his plan, to score a victory at both places. In the 
carrying out of his scheme his ineptitude as a leader was 
fully shown. 

Cadorna had to decide between a surprise attack 
either on Gorizia or on the Carso. His troops were, in 
spite of their theoretical training, more or less powerless 
against the rather simple and makeshift defences of the 
enemy. They took every pill-box and dug-out to be a 
“ fortress." Their artillery, too, was utterly incapable of 
coping with the task before it. They failed to counter 
the enemy's fire, and they also failed to storm his defences, 
and to distribute their own gun-fire efficiently. In ^ 
accordance ivith Conrad's theory that all field movements 
should pivot from a central system of direction, their 
fire-control was conducted from headquarters. Con- 
sequently their artillery operations were clumsy, as 
proper range-finding was impossible. The infantry, 
intent on consolidating what was already won, did not 
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exploit to sufficient advantage the opportunities that lay 
in their way. Before it succeeded in entrenching itself 
in the position it had won, it was frequently hurled back 
by vigorous counter-offensives or by well-directed artillery 
fire. The tragedy of Cadorna's position lay in the fact 
that the enemy had consolidated his defence lines before 
the Italian army and its generals had acquired sufficient 
practical experience in the field at all. The Austro- 
Hungarians had been blasting through the rugged crags 
of the Carso sector for months and had built up a defence 
system that was almost impregnable. And pari passu 
with the development of this defence system the confi- 
dence and consciousness of strength of the defenders 
grew from day to day, while the attackers began to lose 
heart. This alone explains why Cadorna, in spite of the 
fact that his forces were double those of the enemy, and 
in spite of the steady improvement of his offensive 
methods, could make no headway against the defence 
that was put up. 

In order to forestall a moral revulsion, engagements 
with minor objectives in view were staged for official 
report purposes, and any trivial advantage secured was 
exploited and magnified in the bulletins that were dis- 
seminated among the soldiers and the civilian population. 
This utterly dishonest "v^ay of temporary escape from a 
situation which was almost hopeless, was also very 
expensive and entailed a useless waste of human life, 
and led many subordinate officers to undertake “ wild- 
cat ventures merely through personal ambition. As a 
palliative for the malady that crippled the Italian army 
the effects of this quack nostrum were very ephemeral. 
The comparisons instituted between the blatantly 
garbled war bulletins of the Italians and the candid 
statements of the enemy, and between the confident hope 
of conquest with which Italy had started her campaign 
and the grim actualities of the war were extremely 
depressing. The tangible results of the entry of Italy 
into the war were so far negligible. It is very probable, 
however, that the Austro-Hungarian forces diverted to 
the Italian front contributed to giving a decisive turn to 
the campaign in the east, despite all the opportunities 
that had been neglected there. In the summer of 1915 
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there were about twenty Austrian divisions facing Italy 
and fifty in tlie east. 

Cadorna, who personally had held very scant hopes 
with regard to the outcome of tlie first Isonzo battle, 
pointed out to the authorities its collapse as a reason for 
a considerable augmentation of the army for 1916. And 
when the advent of winter frustrated a fifth battle which 
had been planned, Cadorna decided to devote all his 
energies towards the overhauling of his forces. He felt 
a premonition that his reinforced and reorganised army 
would soon be put to a very severe test. 

In the beginning of 1916 rumours were rife about 
an imminent Austro-Hungarian thrust from the South 
Tyrol ag.iinst Venice. Cadorna’s theoretical attitude 
which caused him to pay little heed in the beginning of 
the war to the garbled negative statements of the official 
bulletins made him now see far beyond the genuine 
positive reports and bulletins. Ho gave the menaced 
army instructions to bo in readiness for a stout defensive, 
but barely five weeks before the opening of the offensive 
tliose instructions were marked with marginal notes 
pointing out the improbability of a strong attack by the 
enemy. Cadorna had underrated the ingenuity which 
the attackers showed in overcoming the tremendous 
obstacles caused by wretched rail and road facilities and 
the e.’ctremcly difficult nature of the mountain regions 
in which they had to operate. He had also in his mind 
the Eastern Front, whose strength had been seriously 
undermined owing to the drain upon the German forces 
entailed by the Verdun campaign. And the upshot of it 
all was that Cadoma's theoretical calculations led him 
eventually to disbelieve the evidence of his own actual 
observations. 

Though he had been secretly from the start rather 
dubious about the result, Cadorna started a fifth Isonzo 
battle in March, 1916. The morale of his troops, despite 
their winter rest, was at a low ebb. It was no easy task 
for Cadorna to induce his army to advance to the attack 
again and again at the selfsame spot against the selfsame 
enemy lines. Things had come to such a pass that he had 
to adopt very stringent disciplinary measures. Indeed, 
the fifth Isonzo battle, which had been undertaken 
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merely to relieve the strain on the French at Verdun, had 
proved the impregnable strength of the Isonzo defence. 
And it was just this very fact that confirmed Cadorna 
in his scepticism regarding the Austro-Hungarian 
offensive. 

When the storm burst, Cadorna saw that his strongly 
embattled theoretical structure had collapsed. Mountain 
fastnesses and fortresses were captured in rapid succession, 
and things looked very grave for the Italians. But the ' 
dogged theorist stood the test of those crucial moments. 
He possessed that characteristic of the Italian, and of the 
Latin races generally, which makes imminent danger act 
on them as a tonic, instead of putting them in a panic. 
The miracle of the Marne in 1914 and the miracle of the 
Piave in 1917 are outstanding instances of this tempera- 
mental reaction. Cadorna, who proved himself the same 
expert transport organiser, who had so brilliantly 
managed the secret mobilisation scheme and the drafting 
of reinforcement Si quickly saw the situation. He made 
arrangements so that just five days after the start of -the 
offensive his forces were 25 per cent stronger in numbers 
than those of the enemy. Moreover, he evolved a plan 
which showed the brilliancy- of conception of the battle 
theorist.^ He drew up his forces in mobile columns along 
the valleys leading to the plain. From the Isonzo, from 
Albania and Lybia, the troops converged on the valleys. 
Railways and motor-lorries brought along the drafts 
with surprising swiftness. And then as the attackers 
were debouching separately from the valleys on to the 
plains they were themselves attacked by fresh forces in 
superior numbers and hurled back into the mountains. 

Meanwhile the, Austro-Hungarian offensive proved 
abortive at every point. The army units had to be ^ 
reorganised and prepared for a new attack, and the 
artillery had to be brought. into fresh positions. It seemed 
very questionable whether the offensive forces would 
have completed their preparations before the exhausted 
defenders had established themselves satisfactorily in 
their new positions. But on this occasion the Russian 
offensive, which was the outcome of the appeal for help 
by the King of Italy, prevented the attackers from 
putting the issue to the test. 
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Cadoma soon decided to give up his attempts in 
Southern Tyrol, and having made up his mind on 
this point, he immediately put into practice all his 
methodical devices and tricks to camouflage his move- 
ments. 

The entrencliments along the Isonzo were reinforced 
%vithout the accompaniment of the wide publicity pre- 
viously given to similar undertalcings. With the greatest 
possible secrecy the divisions of the now superfluous 
mobile army in the Southern Tyrolese mountains were 
shifted to the Isonzo. Rumours about a counter- 
offensive in South Tyrol were cunningly disseminated. 
The spirits of the soldiers were considerably cheered by 
the recent defence which really was the first genuine 
successful enterprise in the war. 

The sixth Isonzo battle started in August, 1916, when 
Gorizia was wrested from its defenders. This again was 
another victory that was not adequately followed up. 
The theory-obsessed commander considered that the 
new defensive positions of the enemy were not sufficiently 
well known to justify an assault on them. Cadoma made 
no effort to mmre a speedy and vigorous offensive before 
the enemy had again firmly entrenched himself. The 
result was that the defenders had ample opportunity to 
occupy the heights to the east of Gorizia. 

From a military point of view Cadorna's victory was 
of no very great consequence. The little provincial town 
was only fifteen kilometres away from the frontier. This 
meant merely an advance of one kilometre per month 
since the war started. Moreover, possession of it was a 
very tjuestionable advantage, inasmuch as the enemy 
occupied the heights commanding it. And this makes 
the moral effect of its capture all the more astounding. 
Clever propaganda had converted Gorizia into an impreg- 
nable fortress and into a town of world-wide fame. Its 
importance was emphasised all over the globe. Taken in 
connection with the simultaneous coups in the Brussilov 
offensive, and with the hold-up of the South Tyrol dash, 
the fall of Gorizia was seriously believed to herald the 
rapid disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian army. 
Gorizia gave the final impetus that pushed Roumama 
into the camp of the Allies. In fact, the Roumanians 
g 
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were rather inclined to fear that their entry into the war 
was somewhat belated. 

It is a curious historical paradox that the importance 
of Italy’s performances in the war up to October, 1917, 
was in inverse ratio to their repercussions. Her "mere 
neutrality had been a very important factor for the 
French during the Battle of the Marne. The hopes which 
the entry of Italy into the war aroused among the other 
Allies induced them to commit themselves in London to 
grant her extensive boundary concessions. This under- 
taking later barred the way towards a separate peace 
with Austria-Hungary and had the effect of keeping 
together that ramshackle empire when its heterogeneous 
constituent States were preparing to break away from it. 

- Furthermore, Italian successes in 1915, trivial as they 
were, were probably instrumental in preventing the 
collapse of Russia. And then finally in 1916 the faU of 
Gorizia brought Roumania into the war. But even this 
does not end the long list of the reactions of the fall of 
Gorizia. Roumania’s entry into the war had such a 
disastrous effect on German morale that an intensified 
submarine campaign was started, which in turn afforded 
America a pretext for lining up on the side of the 
Allies. 

The Italian army had first gained fresh vigour and 
courage through the faU of Gorizia. Yet Cadorna was 
mistaken in his theory that the defenders were getting 
exhausted. Indeed, the Italian divisions were now more 
numerous and were better equipped than in 1915 ; 
furthermore, they were buoyed up by victory, and had 
recovered from the depression winch had brooded over 
them in the previous autumn. And yet their enemy was 
stiU there confronting them and very firmly entrenched. 
For it must be remembered that Austria-Hungary had 
not faced any crisis on the Italian front like the one it 
had to face and overcome on the Eastern Front. And 
the truth of this fact was hammered home to Cadorna by 
the seventh, eighth and ninth Isonzo battles, , which 
raged in a crescendo of fury simultaneously with the 
Brussilov offensives. The months of. September, October 
and November in succession brought in their train a 
repetition of the dreadful carnage. With wearisome and 
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monotonous reiteration the main thrust was made at one 
time on the Carso sector and at another on Gorizia. An 
extension of the battle zone northwards along the middle 
reaches of the Isonzo was impossible vnth the means at 
Cadoma’s disposal. The result of the assault on the 
heights to the east of Gorizia was practically negligible. 
Territory captured on the Carso was lost again as the 
result of counter-offensives. Incidentally those counter- 
offensives made it only too apparent that the morale of 
the troops was once more showing signs of deterioration. 
A considerable number of prisoners were lost, and the 
increase in the roll of deserters was becoming a serious 
problem. The soldiers were getting extremely sceptical 
regarding the ultimate outcome of the series of fiercely 
contested battles that for a year and a half had been 
waged on the same spot to no purpose. They were 
cynically contemptuous when anyone spoke to them of 
the capture of Gorizia. 

Cadoma was an xmcompromising opponent of the 
" attrition ” system of fighting, which had been adopted 
so extensively by Joffre, Foch and Haig. He always 
strove to prevent battles sloughing away into what he 
considered a tedious, wasteful and for the most part 
futile method. Each individual battle consisted of a 
series of thrusts, punctuated by brief lulls wth a view to 
preparing for the next drive. He held the view that the 
first onset produced the best results, while prolonged and 
tedious nibbling at the enemy not only entailed inordinate 
waste of human life, but made too exacting a demand on 
the morale of the troops. And it is solely owing to the 
fact that Cadoma had the strength of will to put this 
theory into practice that the period of anxious tension 
through which his army went in 1916 did not prove much 
more serious than it did. Even so his casualty lists 
were extremely heavy. ' 

Cadoma was in a rather unpleasant fix during the 
winter of igifi-igiy. His front ran close to the line of 
the Isonzo, a position very unfavourable for the con- 
tingency of a defence. His soldiers were exhausted and 
war-weary, and they were depressed by the apparent 
futility of their fighting. After the jubilation and war- 
fever of the summer months the bulk of the Italian 
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people had developed S5oiiptoins of apathy, which 
merged only too quickly first into ennui, and later in 
discontent and irritability. Disgruntled Radicals spread 
their evangel of defeatism and despair among the restless 
masses. The only hopeful feature in the gloom that 
settled on the nation was its reorganised and considerably 
reinforced army. And when one takes into account th6 
great dearth of raw material of all kinds in Italy just 
then, one is amazed at the splendid supply of munitions 
of every kind and the splendid commissariat with which 
she equipped her troops for the resumption of the 
struggle. 

The plan of campaign of the AUies for the spring of 
1917 had visualised a new conunon offensive, a repetition 
of the autunm attacks of 1916. The Russian revolution 
and the German retreat in the west marred this pro- 
gramme. Cadoma was extremely uneasy about the way 
things had panned out. As far back as the autumn of 
1915, when the offensive of the Central Powers was 
drawing to a close, and again in the late autumn of 1916, 
when Roumania was defeated, he had fancied that he 
saw the portents of an enemy offensive. Now in the 
spring of 1917, when he again talked about an iniminent 
offensive, he naturally found that people were very 
incredulous, in view of his previous false alarms. And 
the very fact that his renewed fears of an offensive in the 
spring of 1917 proved groundless, was mainly responsible 
for. the scant attention paid by the Allies to his warning 
of imminent danger in October, when that warning was 
justified. 

The Italian Intelligence Department throughout the 
entire war was exceedingly wretchedly informed. The 
relative strength of the enemy was persistently overrated, 
and it was stated that Austro-Hungarian divisions were 
on the Isonzo which had never left the Eastern Front. 
But apart from the damage caused in October, 1917, 
through allied scepticism, prompted by the exaggerations 
of the Intelligence Department and the- repeated 
Cassandra-like forebodings of Cadorna, these misstate- 
ments, both voluntary and involuntary, had another 
disastrous ‘reaction. 

In the spring of 1917, Cadorna, in co-operation with 
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Lloyd George, had pleaded hard to get eight divisions, 
composed of French and British troops, for Italy, in 
order to give a knock-out blow on the Isonzo to Austria- 
Hungary. They did not seem to take into consideration 
the fact that the Italian front was very easily accessible for 
Germany, while the Western Powers had only at their 
disposal the very inefficient Alpine railways. They had 
to calculate definitely upon the certainty that the enemy 
must promptly be aware of the eventual transport of 
troops from the Western Front, so that the Allies would 
gain absolutely no advantage over the Central Powers 
in the way of springing a surprise on them. As a matter 
of fact it took fully forty days in the autiunn of 1917 for 
the eleven Franco-British divisions to muster up in 
Northern Italy. We can readily appreciate the objection 
of all the French and English generals to have any of the 
Western Front troops drafted to Italy, which \drtually 
meant " shiftuig the Battle of the Somme to the 
Isonzo." 

Cadoma's fears of a South Tyrol offensive were hardly 
calculated to induce the Western Powers to run the risk 
of having their divisions anniliilatcd on the Isonzo. The 
Italian commander's mind was incurably obsessed with 
the dread of the attack from South Tyrol, a dread that 
was theoretically justifiable indeed, but which eventually 
had a paralysing effect on the war achievements of the 
Italian army. The irony of fate decreed that he did not 
foresee in time the one real menace which occurred in the 
spring of 1916, because he was too preoccupied with his 
theories to see facts even when they stared him in the 
face. 

It would have had an extraordinary moral effect in 
1917, on the other hand, had the Western Powers sent, 
say, one or two English and French divisions in exchange 
for ItaUan divisions. But the Western Powers, whose 
war psychology in every other respect was so shrewd, 
utterly lacked any appreciation of the great moral effect 
that would accrue from the interchange of fighting units 
by France, England, Italy and Russia. In a military 
sense they were as obtusely insensitive to the problems 
presented by coalition warfare, as they were alert to its 
diplomatic implications. 
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When' Cadorna had satisfied himself regarding the base- 
lessness of his fears about South Tyrol in the spring of 
1917, and the Nivelle offensive was keeping the Germans 
busy, he issued instructions for his tenth battle. It lasted 
for four weeks, and raged simultaneously in front of 
Gorizia and on the Carso. The help sent by the Allies 
was limited to one hundred heavy guns, which they later 
increased to two hundred. In vain had Cadorna evolved 
some very brilliant variations of barrage and bombard- 
ment systems. The net result was very unsatisfactory. 
No progress was made at Gorizia apart from the capture 
of a few hills to the north of the town. On the Carso 
Cadorna made very good headway in the early stages of 
the battle, but in a counter-offensive the defenders recap- 
tured in two days the ground that had been won after 
weeks of fighting. The number of prisoners taken was 
alarming. To make matters worse serious symptoms of 
loss of morale were once more very obvious. 

Having organised a special speedy system for the trans- 
port of his troops, Cadorna staged his next offensive in 
the month of June in the South T5Tolese mountains. His 
efforts, however, at keeping his manoeuvres secret, were 
a dismal failure. Long before the battle the enemy put 
up huge placards facing his front trench lines, with the 
following inscription in heavy characters : “ Will the 
attack ‘ K ’ start soon ? ” The Italian secret code taken 
for the offensive was K.” And new Italian reinforce- 
ments were “ welcomed ” before the attack, the names 
of individual regiments being also inscribed on placards 
placed right opposite their position in the trenches. 
Cadorna, who had hoped by changing the venue of battle 
to revive the drooping spirits of his divisions, realised 
that the macabre humour of the defenders had done a 
good deal towards frustrating his purpose. The offensive, 
which started on a seven-mile front, on which twelve 
divisions deployed, was a complete failure. 

After the failure of his South Tju-ol enterprise Cadorna’s 
position was extremely critical. Defeatism was rife both 
among the civilian population and among the soldiers. 
The menacing symptoms which appeared almost simul- 
taneously in the French army, combined with the Russian 
collapse, tended to make thmgs look decidedly black for 
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the Allies. For a wliile the position in the French army 
was worse than that in the Italian anny. The greatest 
menace to Italy, however, was the unrest among the 
civilian population. 

One of the most curious phenomena of the Great War 
was the wave of pcssunism that swept simultaneously 
over the conunanders of all the annies in the winter of 
1916 and the spring of 1917. The pessimism of the 
Central Powers led to the peace offer in December, 1916, 
and to the intensified submarine campaign. iVmong the 
Allies the general depression found vent in the slogan, 
" Never again a Somme battle," and in the appointment 
of Nivelle. And when Nivelle proved himself an utter 
failure, the spirits of the Allies slumped still further. The 
tnorale of the French, Italian and Russian armies had 
sunk very low, and the attitude of the army reacted on 
the civilian population in the three nations. And during 
those weeks the Central Powers had not recovered their 
poise despite the rumbling of the Russian Revolution. 
Tlicir IntcUigence departments, which never failed them 
in purely military domains, and which apprised them in 
advance of practically every attack and every movement 
of troops on the part of the enemy, proved utterly inade- 
quate in the spheres of psychology and diplomacy. With 
the iVllies the position was quite the reverse. They were 
constantly the victims of surprise tactics on all fronts, 
while, on the other hand, they were always able to appraise 
accurately the spirits and morale of their opponents. It 
was the unerring accuracy of the information supplied as 
to the psychology of the enemy, added to the moral buck 
given by America’s declaration of war, that gave them 
the courage to weather the critical months in 1917. 
Among the Central Powers there was no military activity 
during the months when three of their four main oppo- 
nents were utterly prostrated, and it was during those 
months, too, that the peace feelers were tlirown out by the 
Emperor Charles and that the Reichstag passed its Peace 
Resolution. If the German Intelligence Department had 
shown more subtle psychological and diplomatic acumen 
while the military morale among the Allies was at such a 
low ebb, the tragedy of the end of the Great War might 
have been reversed. 
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Indeed, during the whole course of the Great War the 
successes of the Central Powers and the failures of the 
Allies were in the mihtary sphere, wliile the reverse was 
the case with both in poHtical and psychological 
spheres. 

The eleventh Isonzo battle was on a larger scale, and 
was more fiercely contested than any of its predecessors. 
At the outset it was the urgent request of the Allies that 
made Cadoma start this desperate engagement. The 
more the French insisted that their own army should have 
a prolonged holiday, the more eager they were to urge 
on the British and Italians to fight. But apart from this, 
Italy itself was demanding that its troops should start 
about staging a successful offensive. \^iile Foch and 
P6tain were gingering up Haig and Wilson to secure a 
tangible victory Cadoma too had to do his utmost to 
show results that would reassure his own people. 

^ Tlie only tangible result that Cadoma had secured by 
his eleventh battle was the capture of Gorizia, when lie 
suddenly shifted the base of his offensive from South 
Tyrol to the Isonzo, and to a certain extent had managed 
to outwit the enemy and elude their espionage system. 
While hitherto his choice just lay between Gorizia and 
the Carso, he now decided to apply his surprise tactics of 
1916 on a grander and more decisive scale. His entire 
forces were fully equipped and ready for battle. All 
fronts extending from the Ortler along the South Tyrol 
salient and Carinthia as far as the Upper Isonzo totalled 
a length of 270 miles, and had their forces thinned down 
to the irreducible minimiun with a view to reinforcing 
to the utmost the zone of the offensive, which was forty- 
four miles in length. Cadoma felt that lie could definitely 
rely on the truth of his theory that the defenders who 
must be prepared to hold up an offensive at any point on 
their front, could not iiavc the same elastidt}^ as he iiad 
in the disposition of troops. Added to this was the fact 
that the enemy’s lines of coimuunication were longer and 
Ic.'S fa Viua ruble than his. In tins way Cadorna massed 
.anficieiu troops to jnake an offensive not only at the 
Carso arnl at Gorizia, but also further north on the middle 
lieidicS i)i the ISuitZO, 

In consequence of this the defenders had at no part 
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along the front more than their normal forces in aU pre- 
vious battles, i.e. just one-half of their opponent’s strength. 
Tliey had two courses open to them. They must either 
content themselves with a front which was weak at eve^ 
point, or, alternatively, they could concentrate on Gorizia 
and the Carso, and thin out their forces as much as was 
compatible wth comparative safety on the middle reaches 
of the Isonzo, on wliich they did not lay so much stress. 
Cadoma’s theory, wliich had visualised the possibiUty of 
these manoeuvres on the part of the defenders, worked 
out perfectly. Furthermore, the preparations for crossing 
the river at its middle reaches were carried out with all 
possible secrecy, with a view to springing the offensive 
on tills hitherto absolutely quiet spot as an absolute sur- 
prise. The leader of this offensive. General Capello, was 
the same man who had conducted the successful attack 
on Gorizia in August, 1916. 

The battle raged in a series of fierce drives on the Carso 
and at Gorizia. All the assaults and thrusts of the Italians 
were ineffectual, wliile they entailed terrible loss of life. 
The toll of dead and wounded in this battle exceeded that 
of any individual Russian engagement, and was only 
equalled on one occasion on the Western Front. That 
was during the severest month of the Flanders battle 
in 1917 when the British losses were appalling. The 
defenders were held up at Gorizia and the Carso by reck- 
less expenditure of human life. Meanwhile the Italians 
crossed the middle reaches of the Isonzo under the cover 
of a smoke screen. And here the defenders had to fall 
back at last before the pressure of the infinitely stronger 
enemy. Meanwhile reinforcements arrived from the 
Eastern Front. Cadoma strove in vain by bringing up 
Carso troops to follow up his success. After four weeks 
the battle ended in the beginning of September. Cadoma 
knew how to exploit his victory for home consumption. 
An Italian cabinet minister sent him the following tele- 
gram : " The victory has saved our fatherland.” 

In spite of this partial victory the net result of the 
eleven Isonzo battles was the same as that gained by 
Haig in the Flanders battles. Cadoma, not bke Haig, 
did not succeed with his qualified attrition tactics, while, 
on the other hand, they considerably sapped the strength 
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of his own forces. Although on principle he abhorred 
attrition methods and avoided them, the effect of his 
strategic system of a series of sledge-hammer blows was 
equally wasteful. The Italian army could not be expected 
year after year to carry out a series of apparently more 
or less abortive offensives without collapsing even before 
the defenders had reached the stage of exhaustion. 

After his eleventh battle, Cadorna was very intent on 
engaging in a twelfth battle in order to follow up his 
quasi-victory. He had already issued all the necessary 
instructions for it, and preparations were going well 
ahead, when news came along of an impending offensive 
by the enemy. It was now September i8th, and with 
great promptitude Cadoma cancelled aU his plans for an 
offensive, and made arrangements for a defence. The 
Enghsh and French countered this decision by imme- 
diately taking back their two hundred heavy guns, on 
the ground that they were superfluous, as they 
were not being used.'’ It was the irony of fate that 
the attack, which Cadorna expected and against which 
he took all possible precautionary methods, proved 
successful. 

It was indeed no trivial task to realign on a defensive 
basis a mighty offensive host of 53 divisions and 3600 
guns. The entire system of infantry positions and the 
emplacement of artillery had to be reorganised. Further- 
more, sharp differences of opinion developed between 
Cadorna and the local commander CapeUo, who had con- 
tributed substantially to the success of the eleventh 
battle. CapeUo was in favour of a counter-offensive, 
either while the enemy was preparing for his offensive, 
or iromediately after he had started it. Cadorna was 
opposed to this scheme. In the eleventh battle yet once 
again, new symptoms of defeatism and war-weariness had 
been in evidence, especiaUy at Gorizia and on the Carso. 
Consequently Cadoma could not and would not under- 
take the responsibihty of a counter-offensive, as, after aU 
his bitter experience, he thought it undoubtedly entailed 
possibilities of turning out a failure. And such a failure 
might deprive the army of what little prestige it had 
regained only recently after its partial success. 

The clash of opinions between himself and CapeUo had 
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the efiect of making the realignment from offensive to 
defensive position more difficult and slower. Further- 
more, it was impossible from the many contradictory 
reports that came in, to ascertain approximately the date 
and place of the projected enemy offensive. However, 
even after the enemy had been reinforced by German and 
Austro-Hungarian reserves, the Italian army’s numerical 
superiority to it was sufficient to warrant an adequate 
defence at any point. From the source of the Isonzo to 
the sea 53 Italian divisions faced 28 Austro-Hungarian 
and 7 German divisions. Even at the actual spot where 
the breach was effected, there were 180 Italian battalions 
against Austro-Hungarian and German ones. Most 
decidedly Cadoma had, theoretically anyhow, adopted 
all conceivable measures for repelling the offensive. 

If the break-tlirough on the upper reaches of the Isonzo 
on October 24th brought in its train splendid results to 
an e.xtent that was utterly beyond the scope not only of 
Cadoma’s theoretical calculations, but of those of the 
attacker, it was aU the outcome of the shattered morale 
of the troops. It was also due to the errors and procras- 
tination of the generals, and especially of Caporello, partly 
owing to the fact that they had no e.\perience of defensive 
tactics, and partly because they did not pull together with 
energy and unanimity. 

Each of the first four days of the offensive saw the 
collapse of one of the defensive lines wliich Cadoma had 
drawn up. In the afternoon of the fourth day the road 
to the Venetian plain was open to the enemy. At the 
last moment Cadoma ordered the retreat of the troops 
from Gorizia and from the Carso. The sluggishness of 
the pursuit gave an opportunity for saving the divisions 
in those places, who were in the gravest danger of being 
driven back to the Tagliamento and the sea. It was only 
by sacrificing those troops whom he pitted against the 
attackers, that Cadoma succeeded in securing the with- 
drawal of the main body of his army. A week after the 
beginning of the disaster, when the Italians halted on the 
western bank of the Tagliamento, they had lost hundreds 
of thousands of prisoners, thousands of guns and enor- 
mous supplies of munitions and military stores of all kinds. 

Though the phase of acute danger had passed, Cadoma 
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had slender hopes of holding the Tagliamento line. As 
a matter of fact he had already made all the necessary 
preparations for a retreat behind the Piave. It was after 
he had taken his stand at the Tagliamento that Foch 
turned up. The French commander was rather dogmatic 
in tone and somewhat too quick in jumping to conclu- 
sions, and he jarred on Cadoma's self-esteem. The Italian 
general declined to be hectored and lectured, and the 
re.sult of their conference was very unsatisfactory. 

When the Austro-Hungarian troops crossed the upper 
reaches of the Tagliamento, Cadorna, after a tentative 
attempt at a defence, gave orders to fall back behind the 
Piave. He had definitely made up his mind to take liis 
final stand at that river. He sent a despatch to the 
Government stating that he was going to play his last 
card. A further retreat, he said, would cut off the South 
Tyrol front, utterly ruin the morale of the army and entail 
the loss of aU his artillery. While tliis further retreat," 
he added, " would bring definite disaster in its train, there 
is just a chance of putting up a stand to the very last on 
the Piave, and I shall put it up, cost what it may." The 
theorist commander had decided that his defence line 
along this river would be short enough to permit the 
withdrawal of any divisions that were utterly unfit for 
battle. 


People talk of the miracle of the Marne ; the miracle 
of the Piave was far more astounding. An army that in 
the course of two weeks had lost a quarter of a million 
prisoners and nearly half of its artillery, and whose morale 
was utterly shattered, shook off its attitude of defeatism 
overnight, so to speak, and depending solely on its own 
sadly depleted resources, pulled up taut and defiant 
against the onrushing, victorious foe. The rally of the 
French at the .Marne was less dramatic and abrupt ; there 
the enemy, after a series of blunders, voluntarily quitted 
the field. The Italians, on the other hand, had to repel 


terrific onsets for weeks. Consequently the Piave stand 
was infinitely more heroic than that on the Marne, v/hile, 
of course, the effects of the latter were, admittedly, infin- 
itely more far-reaching. At tlie decisive moment fate 
compensated Cadorna for many disasters and disappoint- 


ments. 
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On the dajj that he reached the Piave, Cadorna was 
relieved of his command. But he had done his share 
theoretically, practically and morally, in planning the 
famous stand on the Piave, and he left his successor to 
finish the job. 



DIAZ— THE CAUTIOUS 

D iaz was another of the numerous generals of 
the Great War who were raised to their high 
rank with startling suddenness. The circum- 
stances were dramatic that led to his appoint- 
ment by the Government. His case was somewhat 
analagous to that of NiveUe and Arz. 

Diaz was a Southern Italian, the exact antithesis of the 
Piedmontese Cadorna. While the latter was austere, cold 
and aloof, Diaz was, as Mussolini said in his funeral 
oration over him, a humane and kind-hearted commander, 
who did not look upon soldiers as mere pawns on a chess- 
board. In contrast to the speculative theorist, Cadorna, 
Diaz was an intensely practical man. He resembled 
Petain in his ingenuity in using to the utmost tactical 
advantage aU the appliances of modern warfare. They 
both also were, above all things, extremely cautious and 
prudent in drawing up their plans, and neither would 
voluntarily undertake any avoidable risk or leave any- 
thing to chance. This extreme cautiousness on the part 
of Diaz was an excellent asset in a general who was at 
the head of an army that had just suffered one of the 
greatest reverses recorded in the war, and that after a 
precipitate retreat was now making a desperate stand 
with the River Piave between it and its triumphant 
pursuers. 

On November 8th Diaz took over charge of the army. 
The defence foundations already arranged between the 
Piave and the Brenta by Cadorna were quite adequate 
to hold up the first rather makeshift offensives of the 
enemy, who as yet was rather short of artillery and 
reserves. Foch and Wilson were rather dubious about 
the ability of Diaz to hold the Piave, and gave instruc- 
tions that the allied divisions should be drawn up at a 
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considerable distance behind the fighting line. This meant 
that they were absolutely useless to Diaz, and that he 
stood completely alone in a most perilous and critical 
moment. However, he proved himself fully competent 
to complete the heroic task that Cadoma had begun. 
Attack after attack by Austro-Hungarian and sometimes 
by German divisions were repelled. The Italian army 
had completely recovered its morale, and showed indomit- 
able courage and tenacity during the perilous crisis 
through wliich it was passing. And its courage and 
tenacity were rewarded. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the victory wrested by the Italian army in the 
battle that raged between the Adige and the sea was 
the greatest and most glorious during the whole course 
of the war. 

While the battle was in process Diaz had begun the 
rather difficult job of reorganising the army. When the 
danger was over, he set about the task in thorough earnest. 
He had utterly different views from those of his prede- 
cessor on tills point. He deprecated any kind of tactics 
that tended to reckless waste of human life or ivar 
material, and he absolutely forbade his subordinates to 
undertake engagements for merely trivial or spectacular 
objectives. He did away with the training of " picked 
troops,” as he contended that they sapped the vitffiity of 
the army. 

In the beginning of the new year six of the 
eleven British and French divisions departed for the 
Western Front. Two Italian divisions accompanied 
them. 

About this time the British and the French started 
bringing pressure to bear upon the Italians to resume the 
offensive. They were, of course, unaware of the difficulties 
with which the Italians had to contend. Diaz turned a 
deaf ear to their importunities. He knew that he dare 
not expose the army to the risk of a defeat just then. A 
fresh repulse or even an abortive offensive would spell 
irreparable ruin. He felt that he was just strong enough 
to assume a sturdy defence. Beyond that, he could not 
and would not go. 

In the middle of June, 1918, the Austro-Hungarian 
army opened an offensive. Diaz had been well informed 
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about their intentions, and had made ample preparations 
for his defence in the mountains. They were strongly 
entrenched, and they had ample reserves which made 
effective counter-thrusts at the attackers. Among those 
who fought in this battle were the French and English 
units that remained in Italy. His definite victory in this 
region enabled Diaz to send troops to support the hard- 
pressed defenders of the Piave. In contrast to the enemy 
he was able to despatch troops speedily along the entire 
front. After ten days the Austro-Hungarian offensive 
was absolutely finished. 

The great offensive which started on September 25th 
on the Western Front, the peace negotiations that 
followed it, and the coUapse of Bulgaria had far-reaching 
repercussions on the position of Diaz. Not only was it 
impossible henceforth for Germany to come to the aid of 
Austria-Hungary, but the mere fact of the negotiations 
for a truce was unquestionable proof of the extreme 
weakness of the enemy. The decisive moment had come 
at last. The danger now seemed to be that the war would 
come to an end and that at the finish the ItaHans would 
still be standing on the Piave. The history of the years 
1859 and 1866 would be repeated, when Italy had 
extended her territory with foreign help and thereby 
injured her own prestige at home and abroad. These 
considerations made Diaz decide that a final offensive 
was now absolutely imperative. 

It was quite natural that he should regard with more 
scepticism than others the rumours which had been rife 
for a long time about the internal disintegration of 
Austria-Hungary, inasmuch as at the front he had only 
to deal with the Dual Monarchy’s army, which, despite 
hunger and sickness, presented a picture that in no wise 
reflected the hopeless chaos and defeatism of the hetero- 
geneous state itself. From the moment of the armistice 
negotiations, however, the situation assumed quite a 
diSerent perspective in the eyes of Diaz. Only his 
congenital ultra-cautious disposition prevented him from 
starting an offensive forthwith. After the lapse of eleven 
days, however, the joint pressure of the Italian Cabinet 
and the urgency of the politico-military situation forced 
him to take action. And even so he had to thank the 
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enemy that his action was not belated, owing to the fact 
that Arz was debarred by the diplomats from taking a 
hand in the Armistice negotiations. 

Nevertheless, the ultra-cautiousness of Diaz in hanging 
fire was destined to do a great deal of damage to Itiy’s 
prestige. The manifesto which had been issued by the 
Emperor Charles just before the opening of the 
offensive deprived the Italian victory of much of its 
glamour. It made it clear to everybody that Diaz 
had triumphed over an opponent who really no longer 
existed. 

The preparations that had been made for a common 
attack by the Italian army and its auxiliary troops were 
by no means very weU planned. There was a marked lack 
of co-ordination. Despite the great superiority of the 
offensive forces, it was clear once again that Diaz had not 
been absolutely unjustified in his delay in starting the 
new offensive. In the battle which raged for a week 
in the mountains, the Austro-Hungarians put up a 
sturdy stand, despite the fact that the Itiians had 
the assistance of the French. The attackers were in 
an extremely critical position for days on the river, 
until at length, led by the British, they made a break 
through. 

During the Armistice negotiations Diaz stood out for 
extremely stringent conditions, in order to make any 
further resistance impossible, and to ensure, the finality 
of the victory. He also put forward a great scheme for 
following up the fight against Germany, should it be 
necessary. He offered for this purpose the unreserved 
support of his army, and evolved far-reaching plans to 
invade Bavaria and Saxony. His scheme might be 
considered quixotic or wild-cat by many, but, at any 
rate, it was a grand final gesture by a land which was 
very rightly sensitive about its military prestige. Typical 
too of Italy’s anxiety to stand weU in the eyes of her 
allies and also to secure tangible proof of her final victory, 
was the huge number of prisoners taken on the last day 
of the last battle. 

All Italy’s dreams came true, and she left the battle- 
field with flsdng colours. And for this satisfactory finale 
the cautious and shrewd Diaz was mainly responsible. 
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It was his careful patient work in reorganising the army, 
and his conversion of disaster into success at the Piave 
more than his final October victory, that 'won him 
the place that he holds in the memory of his fellow- 
countrymen. 



PERSHING— THE JIAN OF IRON 


T he American Government, President Wilson 
and the United States Secretary for War, 
Sir. Baker, had in April, 1917, after the declara- 
tion of war, to consider the appointment of the 
coimnander-in-cluef of the expeditionary army. Their 
choice fell, not on the senior general, but on the seventh 
on the list, the fifty-four-year-old Jolm Pershing. He 
had just recently successfully commanded the punitive 
expedition against the Me.xican insurgents, and he had 
previously had military experience in the Philippines and 
as an observer of the Russo-Japanese War. Particularly 
in Sle.xico his firmness and his energy, as well as his ability, 
had been outstanding. Left to his own resources in very 
critical emergencies in that turbulent country, he dis- 
played determination and independence in dealing with 
dangerous and difficult problems. Jloreover, Pershing 
was a genuinely patriotic citizen, and — ^an important 
point in America — utterly devoid of political ambition. 
His impressive appearance, his previous, though only 
brief residence in France and Germany, his great self- 
confidence, his keen, resolute manner, marked him out 
as an ideal leader for the army which was yet to be 
brouglit into being, and as a representative of the mighty 
nation that was destined to alter the issue of the war. 

Pershing was taken quite by surprise at his appoint- 
ment, but nevertheless he hurried off quickly ivith liis 
staff to Europe — a commander-in-chief without an army. 
He was welcomed in London with warmth, in Paris ivith 
frenzied applause. He was a friend to England — a 
saviour to France. The arrival of the new ally was the 
occasion of a national festival, and was accompanied 
by the most enthusiastic demonstrations. This was not 
merely clever play-acting by the French Government, in 
order to provide both a tonic for the morale of the people 
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which had been badly shaken by the NiveUe offensive 
and an antidote to the simmering symptoms of revolt ; 
it was also an expression of genuine gratification in the 
feeling that America would virtually take Russia’s place 
and guarantee victory just when things looked blackest. 
And it was a very weU-timed ovation to the man who was 
to decide at what spot and in what units mighty America 
would send her army of millions to the battlefields. 

It was no light task for Pershing amid the welter of 
claims and coupter-claims to form a clear idea of his 
future activities ; a still harder task was to attain his 
goal once he had marked it out. Countless obstacles 
beset his path. He had to reckon with obstacles from 
home, obstacles from his own army, from the enemy and 
even from his own allies. By strength of will, sheer 
energy and grim tenacity Pershing overcame all these 
difficulties, and thereby rendered invaluable service 
alike to his country and to the campaign he had under- 
taken. He had aimed at the start at assembling by a 
given date an enormous independent American army in 
its own colossal camping-ground. For every detail of this 
programme he had to fight with no less vehemence than 
he showed in battle. And when he had completed his 
programme he had won his first great victory by sheer 
strength of wiU, and then set about his second task — ^the 
attack on the enemy. 

Demonstrations of friendship towards America and 
towards Pershing had begun with the arrival of the first 
drafts, and ended only a few weeks before the conclusion 
of the war. The American soldiers as well as Pershing 
himself and his Government had, from the very start, 
despite the ties of race and language that bound them to 
England, a strong affection for France on psychological 
grounds, the outcome both of the traditions of the War 
of Independence and of a feeling that they were the 
protectors of a weaker nation which had been ruthlessly 
laid waste by its big buU5dng neighbour. This sentiment^ 
link no doubt had a great deal to do with the decision as 
to whether the American army should support the English 
or the French lines. Practical considerations, however, 
weighed most with the iron-willed Pershing in this 
question. It was vital that the English should defend the 
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seaboard and the Channel Ports, and that the French, 
of course, should protect Paris. Consequently there 
remained for the Americans just the section of the 
Western Front from Rheims to the east— especially the 
Verdun area. A decisive blow would probably be aimed 
at Verdun on account of the menace it held to the lines 
of retreat and reinforcement for the Germany army. 
Moreover, linked with this portion of the front were the 
railways and main-roads leading to the Mediterranean 
ports. These arteries, which were available, if necessary, 
for retreating cn masse, had so far not been used at all by 
the English, and very little by the French. Pershing 
considered that the rear of the British lines, owing to the 
comparative pro-vimity of the sea, was rather dangerous, 
and the space there available was too narrow for the 
American base. Accordingly it was fixed at the region 
assigned to them at the front, as it afforded all the 
requisite advantages, i.e. safety, a splendid strategic 
position for an attack and space for independent 
manoeuvring. The iVmerican view on this point had the 
thorough approval of Pdtain, Foch and Haig. But at this 
juncture Pcrsliing’s plan of campaign was just a dream 
of the future. So far there were no American soldiers. 

After the first enthusiasm had died down, the Allies 
began to get a bit restive, especially the " doctrinaire 
soldiers" among them, who had e.\pected that the 
entrance of America into the battle-field would be much 
quicker and on a much larger scale. The Allies watched 
Pershing’s purposeful work on the construction of his 
lines of communication, which followed immediately 
after the American scheme had been drawn up, at first 
with indifference, later on, as their compass became 
known, with doubt, and in the anxious days early in 
1918, almost with indignation. All this made no impres- 
sion on the iron-willed Pershing, who proceeded ahead 
mth his colossal transport equipment. Gigantic cranes 
were kept busy at French docks unloading material for the 
construction of sheds, field-hospitals, officers’ head- 
quarters, shops, saw-mills, armouries, motor-works and 
smithies. In short, a tract of France was for the time 
being converted into a hub of American industrial 
activity. American locomotives and railway-carriages. 
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manned by Americans, fetched in a few months material 
for the erection of the colossal range of structures that 
were to house an army of 2,000,000 men at a distance of 
some 8000 miles from their native land. Pershing had to 
fight with, grim determination against the red-tapism 
both of municipal and departmental French officialdom 
which tried to trip him up, and quietly but definitely 
snubbed it. He had to fight against the imperfections and 
limitations of the American authorities who for a long 
time looked upon his plans as too colossal and frequently 
deliberately misinterpreted them, and who during the 
long dreary months regarded his scheme for the enrolling 
of an army of 2,000,000 men as a bad joke. He had to 
fight against the shortage of shipping facUities, which 
hampered the transport of men and material to an 
exasperating extent. He had to fight against the anxiety 
of the French civilian population, caused by the rise in 
the cost of living owing to the purchase of foodstuffs by 
Americans, who, they complained, utterly disregarded 
the needs of the natives. Against all these worries, great 
and petty, Pershing had to fight — and fight stubbornly. 
He called to his aid American industrial potentates and 
directors of big commercial organisations of all branches, 
gave them the rank of colonels and generals, and exploited 
their business acumen, always taking care to retain for 
himself supreme authority over the tasks allotted to them. 
He remained in constant telegraphic communication with 
America ; he carried on negotiations with the French 
Government, and he was ruthless in dismissing incompe- 
tent people. Pie refused to let anyone else control the 
transport problem. He fully believed that it was a job 
that he was competent to tackle himself. He knew that 
it was just as important a department as strategy aiid 
tactics. His iron will had its way in this matter too. 
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early in igi8 had frayed their nerves to such an extent 
that the reaction was very serious for. the American 
soldiers, who were openly insulted and sneered at as a 
pack of busybodies who were prolonMg the war. 

From the outset Pershing favoured the utilising of the 
troops not only in trench warfare but also in the warfare 
of movement. He emphasised the view again and again 
that the fate of the war must be decided in a campaign of 
manoeuvre, and that consequently tliis branch of a 
soldier's training was the most important. In America, 
whore the successive heads of the War Department were 
strongly influenced by the divergent views of the military 
emissaries from the Allies, he found little support for his 
theory. It was only in the training camps in France 
which were under his control that he could endeavour to 
disseminate his views about battle tactics. It is very 
difficult to decide even now, after weighing all the 
evidence, whether Pershing, who described the Allies as 
“just WTctched skirmishers," was really wise in Iris 
system of fighting, and whether the relatively very heavy 
casualty lists among American soldiers were to be 
attributed to lack of c.\pcricnce or to the too intensive 
development of the warfare of movement. It was partly 
owing to the fundamental difference in Iris views on 
military tactics from those of the Allies, and partly also 
for the sake of the morale of his troops that, as time went 
on, he staffed Iris training camps exclusively with American 
officers. He constantly but firmly declined all offers, 
especially those made by the French, to assist him in 
training liis men. 

\yith great shrewdness he gave ample facilities to the 
various organisations that aimed at the spiritual uplift 
and the moral welfare of the soldiers — the Red Cross, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Salvation Army and clergy- 
men of all denominations. 

His greatest difficulty, naturally, was the establish- 
ment of an efficient Officers’ Training Corps. The skeleton 
peace-time American army gave scant scope both in 
numbers and in quality for building up such a corps. 
When war was declared there were scarcely a dozen men 
in America who had commanded higher units th^ 
regiments. In this sphere Pershing, patterning himself 
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on the English and French precedents, was triumphantly 
successful. Relatively speaking, he even beat the English 
record in the training of efficient temporary officers. 
This was due as much to his ruthless sternness in combing 
out the inefficient as in utilising the experiences of his 
Allies. He insisted that difficult and dangerous jobs 
should be entrusted only to young officers of grit and 
character, and, as far as possible, he would have no 
divisional commander over the age of forty-five. 

Difficult as had been Pershing's fight to have his own 
battle sector, he had a more difficult task in insisting on 
his American system of training. But most difficult was 
his prolonged and successful struggle for an independent 
American army. This struggle started when Americans 
began to land in large numbers in the end of 1917 and the 
beginning of 1918, and when simultaneously the decline 
in man-power became more pronounced among the 
Allies. The English saw themselves forced in the begin- 
ning of 1918 to reduce the strength of their infantry by 
one-fourth, while even before that date the French had to 
do likewise. There was scant hope of an increase in their 
reserve for the 1918 campaigns. The prospect of dis- 
banding many units loomed ahead. This led to an 
agitation among the Allies for the enrolment of American 
battalions in their divisions — an agitation which both 
Powers carried on by all available means and with 
untiring vehemence through their consuls in London, 
Paris and Washington, by pressure on Pershing himself 
and his colleagues, and, finally, by personal appeals to 
all military and political leaders in America. Their 
arguments" appeared to be perfectly logical and fair. 
Tliey pointed out that the Allied armies were no longer 
able to keep up their fighting units at full strength, 
wliile the .Vmericans were not sufficiently trained to form 
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fought so weU under a foreign flag as under his own, 
and that the reaction on the morale of his men from 
incorporation among the war-weary Allied divisions 
would he injurious, that, furthermore, in the assignment 
or more or less dangerous tasks to American soldiers by 
foreign officers friction and discontent were bound to 
develop, and finally, that this form of support would 
inevitably induce the Allies, and especially the English, 
whose man-power was less exhausted than that of the 
French, to spare their own soldiers at the expense of the 
' Americans. How shrewd was his view may be gauged 
from the fact that both the English and French until the 
end of the war, had to strain their resources to the very 
uttermost to keep their fighting units on a bare war 
footing. Had Pershing not put up such a stubborn 
opposition to the incorporation of his men among French 
and English divisions, a great independent American 
army would never have come into being. And it is 
almost incredible how fiercely Pershing fought, and fought 
almost single-handed, to gain his point. And eventually 
the iron-willed general had his way. 

These appeals by the Allies to America were most 
insistent between March and May, 1918, when the great 
German offensive was at its worst. In the beginning of 
June, igi8, the premiers of the AUies sent with Pershing’s 
approval an appeal to President Wilson to send an army 
of 4,000,000 to France. At the same time the Allies 


asked Pershing flatly whether he would accept the 
responsibility for the loss of the war by his refusal to 
incorporate American troops in their divisions. Even this 
direct personal appeal had no effect onJPershing. 

Towards the end of March, 1918, the English made an 
arrangement with Washington that for the future only 
American infantry without artillery, aeroplanes, machine- 
guns and baggage should be brought over the ocean. Only 
on these conditions, they pointed out, could they 
co-operate in giving adequate shippine 
faciht^ for the transport of the American army. They 
tnought that by this dexterous manoeuvre Pershing 
vvould be thwarted in his effort to estabhsh a colossal all- 
.^erican army, and, at the same time, large numbers of 
American troops would be available at an earlier date. 
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But Pershing refused alike to be side-tracked from his 
original purpose by this manoeuvre and by the plausible 
suggestion that, if ever-increasing numbers of American 
battalions continued to be incorporated in the divisions 
of the allied armies, the latter would eventually become 
inevitably “ Americanised,'' and be under his control. 
Pershing never gave up his persistent dogged fight for 
the formation and equipment of exclusive American 
divisions, and insisted that, if he did not ship artillery 
and other munitions of war from America, they should 
be supplied to him steadily by the Allies as they were 
required. The crews he would supply himself, he said. 
On these issues too, after a tough fight, he had Iris way. 

Owing to Pershing's untiring energy there was a fine 
army of American divisions ready for action when the 
third German offensive on the Marne front began. They 
were pitted against the Germans, withstood the first 
fierce onset, and acquitted themselves weU. A few of 
them had already undergone the experience of manning 
trenches along a quiet front. And now that the first 
great step had been taken, Pershing was anxious that 
the American divisions which were scattered along very 
different parts of the Western Front, should be united 
in one solid army as soon as possible. Already corps 
commandos had been formed. Owing to the pressing 
strategic exigencies nothing more was possible at the 
moment. The third German offensive on the Marne had 
been broken, but there was the menace of a fourth, and 
even of a fifth attack. 


Stubborn as had been Pershing's fight against the 
splitting up of his divisions into stop-gap battalions for 
the Allies, he fought even more stubbornly from the date 
of his arrival in Europe for the appointment of a unified 
command along the entire Western Front. This explains 
his thorough appreciation of, and cordial co-operation 
with, Foch's arrangements during the anxious period of 
June and July, 1918. During those momentous weeks he 
carefully and conscientiously carried out the instructions 
of ilie Fommander-in-Chief with regard to the placing of 
h.is divisions. And in tlie meantime he did his very 
utmost to bring about co-operation among all the allied 
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s wiili regard to reinforcements and other matters. 
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In the middle of July, in the second Battle of the 
Marne, seven American divisions held the front line at 
its most dangerous point, while the others were stationed 
along quiet sectors. In the JIarnc sector the American 
troops again and again made greater advances than the 
e-vhausted and more cautious French soldiers on their 
flanks. This battle gave ample proof of tlieir mobility 
under heavy fire. Their losses, of course, were very 
heavy ; they underwent, like all young soldiers, a 
terrible baptism of blood. But by their heroism they 
had focussed on themselves the attention of all com- 
batants along the Western Front. Pershing had suc- 
ceeded in his ambition that Amcric.an divisions should 
play a decisive part in a supremely decisive crisis of the 
war. 

Tile emergence of these young soldiers in the first great 
battle marked a milestone in the history of the last year 
of the war. All, friends and foes alike, knew that they 
were the vanguard of millions coming from a young and 
virile contuient. The moral reaction, above all, was 
immense. But neither the moral nor the tactical effect 
would have been the same liad they gone into the fight 
in battalions scattered among the allied divisions. The 
idea was seriously considered of forming an iVmerican 
army of tlie divisions which e.'ctcnded from the Marne 
to the Veslc. Pcrsliing fell in with this suggestion, as 
he believed that tliercby liis ultimate goal would be 
attained. 

In August tilings began to lapse into stalemate again. 
A change in tactics was being canvassed. Foch, freed 
for the moment from his most pressing an.'deties, con- 
curred in a half-hearted way with Pershing’s "side- 
show ” attack at St. Miliiel planned for the beginning of 
September. Pershing had even more ambitious views. 
He made up his mind to carry out the attack for two 
reasons. It was to bo the first great independent blow 
struck by his army, and the straightening out of the 
curve on tliis sector would pave the way for the great 
attack which was to start from Verdun — an attack which 
he had dreamt of since he was appointed commander — 
an attack which he had arranged since July 17th, and 
for wliich he had laid out liis plans most carefully. 
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Exhaustive preparations were made for the attack on 
the St. Miliiel salient. Pershing was determined that 
this great attack must not fail, both for the sake of the 
morale of his own troops and with a view to upholding 
the status of the American higher command among the 
Allies. His forces at this section were double those of 
his opponents. Troops were detailed for diversion 
manoeuvres to put the enemy on the wrong trail. Bogus 
orders, which were astutely conveyed to the Germans, 
were circulated. Finally there were impromptu night 
marclies. All Pershing’s manoeuvres for the attack were 
adroitly and cunningly drawn up. And then at the last 
moment Foch placed difficulties in his way. Pershing 
very rightly stood out for his scheme, preparations for 
which were well under way. He pointed out that Foch's 
change of view was rather belated. The French com- 
mander-in-chief was again fuUy bent^on splitting up the 
American army. Sensing his attitude, Pershing, who liad 
been the most ardent adv^ocate of a unified command, 
boldly refused to comply. He saw only too clearly that 
the motives that prompted Foch’s sudden change^ of 
attitude were less strategic than political. The Allies, 
it was only too plain to him, did not want a great united 
American army. It would only make for strengthening 
American prestige, with the result that when peace 
came, its terms would be too much diluted with American 
influence. 
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shelving ol a unified iVnicrican amiy as a clumcra. But 
Perslung forthwth refused to rccogmso Focli’s right to 
mterfcrc with the tactical nianaue-res of his anny 

"nie attack on the St. Miluei sahent was, owing to the 
relative supenonty m strength of the Americans, bound 
to be successful, but its moral effect on the young troops 
w as splendid. It prov ed their self-reliance. 1 heir inborn 
independence of spirit asserted itself with greater con- 
fidence. The hcadqu.artcrs staff w.ts able to settle down 
to its important task with assurance and without undue 
flurry. Pershing remarked ironically that the French had 
given hmi two volumes of instructions regarding the 
defence and the attack, while he )ust drew up a few pages 
of directions for lus officers. 

Tlie successful att.ick saved Verdun from the menace 
of being cut off by the enemy, and the chain of French 
forts on the eastern frontier was once more intact Metz 
was just III front of the Amencan troops Pershmg 
succeeded m lus undertaking to swing round his men 
after they had finisiicd their job c\actly within the time 
allotted, and to fi\ lus new hue of attack to the north of 
Verdun. The whole tlung worked hke clockwork Once 
more he showed his great organising abihty to the very 
best effect 

On September aOth, 1918, a general attack on the 
German positions was made by Pershing in conjunction 
with the generals of the alhed forces The Meuse- 
Argonne fight raged m three separate sections right up 
to the iVrmistice. Ag.ain and agam the Americans rushed 
to the attack and hurled back the German and Austro- 
Hunganan divisions from position to position 

After a very brief prebmmary artillery bombardment, 
often without a covermg fire at all, Pershing’s soldiers, 
contemptuous of death, stormed trench after trench 
Agam and agam they drove deep wedges into the heavily 
entrenched German positions tlirough sheer reckless 
impetuosity and supenonty m numbers Them losses 
were appallingly heavy Incredible as it may seem, just 
at this very juncture, owmg to the speeding-up of 
infantry drafts withm recent montlis, there was a very 
pronounced, though temporary shortage of trained troops 
in America Stalung everything on the battle, Pershmg, 
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who had proudly watched the formation of division after 
division, incorporated six of those which were held in 
-reserve, among his thirty battle divisions. And even so 
he had to reduce their strength to one-fifth. All through 
October his army kept hammering ceaselessly at the 
enemy. He aimed not at taking trench after trench, but 
at breaking through the German lines. He wanted to 
round up the entire enemy forces on the Western Front 
and to crush them. This had been his objective ever 
since he started the fight at Verdun. But this final goal 
for which Pershing, in contrast to Foch, aimed, was the 
only one which the grim man was destined never to 
attain. The toU of blood, which he relentlessly exacted 
from his army in order to attain his objective, was not 
paid in vain, however. It is true that after a while the 
American soldiers no longer dashed forward recklessly 
with songs and loud cheers against the German lines, as 
they did at St. Mihiel. They reahsed from very bitter 
experience what a stubborn and disciplined foe they had 
to tackle, and what a heavy price had to be paid for 
dislodging him from his entrenched positions. Still, 
thanks to Pershing’s dogged determination, the American 
soldiers kept up a persistent pressure upon the forty 
German divisions confronting them, and steadily forced 
them back.^ 

Pershing was very much surprised at the German 
request for an armistice, and suspected a trap. And when 
the Armistice was actually signed, he was personally very 
disappointed, as he had pressed for the surrender of the 
German army, and above all, was keen on punishing the 
Kaiser, his bitter hatred of whom is seen in his memoirs 
which appeared twelve years later. 

Pershing was for crushing the enemy utterly. His 
unrelenting attitude was due to the fact that America 
could with the greatest ease carry on the war into 1919. 
The French and English, on the other hand, were any- 
thing but keen for a prolongation of the agony. Instruc- 

1 The British army, numerically of similar strength to the American, 
but more seasoned in warfare, confronted seventy German divisions. The 
French army, now more and more exhausted, also confronted seventy 
divisions, although it was some ^ty per cent numerically stronger than 
either of the other two armies. Thirty American were equivalent numeric- 
ally to sixty English, French, or German divisions. 
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tions were sent from Waslungton to Pershing to be Imi, 
but not to press for unfair conditions. But, bnuted as 
were ids powers, he interpreted his Goyemment s orders 
as giving him authority lor very rigorous terms m 
connection with the iVnmsticc. _ , , 1 t 

It can hardly be questioned tliat without the help of 
America the Allies would have been morally conquered 
in 1917 and would have been beaten in the field in 1918, 
and in this sense Pershing can rightly claim that he put 
the finisliing stroke to the success of the war. It was 
chiefly owing to Ids personal efforts that America's lielp 
was given to the Allies with such telling effect and at such 
a critical period of the war. And yet it is very doubtful 
if Persldng’s assistance would have been of any avail had 
the war taken a different course in the early part of igi8, 
while the Allies were fighting alone against the full fury 
of the Germans — a course which for a while seemed 
extremely likely. And it is also very questionable 
whether in assessing Persldng’s addevements in the 
field, one could call them anything else save isolated, but 
not decisive contributions towards crusldng the German 
onset. 

But we can definitely say that Pershing by Ids long and 
lonely struggle against obstacles of a thousand kinds — 
moral and physical obstacles — obstacles the result of 
design or accident — obstacles placed in his way both by 
friends and foes, put up an almost superhuman fight for 
the solidarity of his army. And that united army he 
placed on the Western Front at the right sector and just 
at the right time. And he showed the same determina- 
tion in overcoming the early shortcomings of Ids army as 
he showed in smashing the foe pitted against him. He was 
to the last a man of iron will, and it was his iron will that 
enabled America to contribute so effectively towards the 
successful issue of the war. 


ENVER PASHA— THE VISIONARY 


E nver pasha was undoubtedly the most 
unique commander in the World War. He 
stood out among the others not only owing to 
his Oriental imagination, but also owing to the 
many strange facets of his character and activities. 

It is a difficult task to analyse the character of Enver 
Pasha. The Oriental will always be a mystery to the 
Occidental. And there is the further difficulty that so 
many contradictory statements have been published 
about the achievements and the temperament of the man. 
Yet there are some salient facts which can be vouched 
for. He was not only the commander-in-chief of the 
Turkish army, which under his guidance had a greater 
effect on the destiny of the war than is generally known, 
but he was also a great statesman. It took on an average 
twenty enemy divisions to cope with Enver's army. Yet 
all the time his army .was in the field he controlled also 
the external and internal affairs of Turkey. The general 
and the politician were fused together in one man. While 
Wilson was a resourceful mediator, and Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff only very gradually and with great reluctance 
allowed politics to cross the path of their military 
activities, Enver Pasha deliberately took in his strong 
hands the control of both military and political affairs in 
Turkey, and maintained his sway over both domains 
consistently and uninterruptedly. Many individual 
military enterprises of his hopelessly miscarried, but, for 
all that, Turkey would never have been able to hold out 
for four years during the World War were it not for 
him. 

With dictatorial powers the triumvirate Enver-Talaat- 
Djemal held sway in 1914 over the Young Turkish Party, 
who after the disastrous issue of the Balkan War took 
over complete control of the destinies of the State. And 
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Enver Pasha at the age of thirty-four was a Caesar among 

ir^linning of the World War Enver’s imagina- 
tion was still under the spell of his visit to Berlin and the 
glamour of Germany’s “ shimng armour But he was - 
especially influenced by a consciousness that a clear route 
through the Dardanelles to Russia was urgently needed 
by the Entente. And then he felt that the temptation 
to seize Constantinople was so overwhelming to the 
Affies at this juncture that Turkey had to reckon on an 
increasing aggressiveness from them as_ the Dardanelles 
became more and more a vital communication artery for 
them. Enver’s fertile imagination could foresee the 
speedy transition from free transport of food to the invest- 
ment of Constantinople by the Allies. The prize was far 
too tempting not to be seized when the slightest pretext 
showed itself. At the same time Enver was fully aware 
that Germany’s scheme of a Baghdad railway and her 
commercial exploitation of Turkey were not prompted 
by unselfish motives. Still the main point to be con- 
sidered, in Enver’s opinion, was the fact that under the 
circumstances Germany was the nation that was least 
menacing to the interests of Turkey. Turkey’s safety — 
this was his guiding principle in deciding which side to 
take. The possession of Constantinople was at stake. 

But Enver’s soaring imagination did not limit its 
visions to the mere thought of defence. It soared to far 
higher flights. Along the borders of the Caucasus and 
away beyond as far as -Turkestan and Persia, dwelt the 
racial and religious brethren of the Turks. Egypt was 
a lost province to the once mighty Ottoman Empire. 
The dream of a Holy War ever flitted before Enver’s 
imagination. 

Turkey’s objective was merely to stay on 
. the defensive on her entry into the war. But her primary 
aim was speedily echpsed by Enver’s ambitious schemes. 
11 m defence of the DardaneUes and of Irak which held 
forth no lure of fresh conquests, was at first regarded as a 
mnor issue. Enver marshalled his forces chiefly in the 
Ca^ucasus and in Syna and Palestine. Owing to the 

raidfA P ? Turkish Empire and the lack of proper 
roads the transport of a convoy of troops was a difficult 
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job, involving months of ceaseless hardship. The 
soldiers had to march through hundreds of miles of 
desert and to climb lofty mountains. But Enver’s 
fertile fancy scaled mountains, bridged torrents and 
flitted across arid wastes. It was exclusively the result 
of the incredible stoicism and fatalism of the Turkish 
soldiers that so many of his dreams came true. 

When the general of the Caucasus army in November, 
1914, did not forge ahead with sufflcient speed, according 
to Enver’s idea, along the wretched roads, among the 
snow-clad mountains, he assumed control of the troops 
himself. He led 150,000 men on an adventure which 
culminated in irreparable disaster. Absolutely sundered 
from all contacts with home, the Turkish divisions were 
attacked one by one by the Russians. Thousands fell in 
battle — ^tens of thousands froze to death. The army was 
practically wiped out to a man. Only scanty scraps of 
information about the details of the tragedy enacted in 
the Armenian mountains ever came to light. Enver 
barely escaped with his life. It was his first and last 
attempt to control actual military operations. 

With the whimsicalness of fate this disaster had less 
effect on the trend of events than the dash for the Suez 
Canal which was carried out with more elan than fore- 
thought. The summons to the Holy War met with no 
response in Egypt. The attempt to menace the Canal 
with the shrunken division that succeeded in crossing 
the Sinai desert was a failure too. Yet the reaction of 
this effort created alarm in England. During the Ypms 
battles and the Gorlice campaign English divisions, which 
could badly be spared, were diverted to Egypt to protect 
the main arteries of the British Empire. After the 
complete failure of his dash to Egypt Enver lost all 
interest in this theatre of war. He was not in a position 
to gauge the effect of his campaign in England. 

Owing to Enver’s neglect to provide for the defence of 
Irak, British troops approached Baghdad cautiously. 
But after the failure of the dash to the Suez Canal he 
became keenly alert to the risk he was running of losing 
Baghdad. The difficulties which that rugged country 
presented to the Indian troops made it possible for him 
to bring up reinforcements from Palestine in time. The 
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reckless advance of the British towards Baghdad cul^- 
ated in a complete victory for the Turks. The British 
troops were surrounded and had to surrender, and the 
menace to Baghdad was over. 

A fantastic scheme devised by Enver at this tune 
ended in one of the most gruesome tragedies recorded in 
modem history. He ordered a large number of the anti- 
Turk Christian population living on the frontiers of 
Armenia to trek into the interior of the country as a 
precautionary measure. Of the hundreds of thousands 
who were driven from their homes only a few thousand, 
after endless journeys through lofty mountains and 
deserts, reached their destination. The rest perished 
miserably. 

The defence of the Dardanelles appealed far less at the 
start to Enver’s marauding fancy than his schemes in 
Egypt, Persia, and the Caucasus. The slirewdness of the 
Gemian General Liman and the futile and imprudent 
enterprises of the English combined to save the Darda- 
nelles, despite Enver's remissness in preparing to counter 
the attack. The attempt by the British fleet to break 
tlmough was a disastrous failure, which entailed heavy 
losses. Tlie successful co-operation between the Turlis 
and Liman frustrated the attacks by land of the English 
and French. With extraordinary, but unavailing heroism, 
the invading forces made desperate efforts again and 
again to push forward, but failed to advance beyond their 
positions near the coast. And the Turks, though they had 
no heavy artillery of their own, and were under the fire 
of the long-range naval guns of the British, defended the 
route to Constantinople in one of the fiercest battles in 
the course of the World War. 

German submarines drove away the fleet of the 
enemy just at the most critical moment. And when 
Austro-Hungarian heavy batteries were fetched along 
through vanquished Serbia, the hour for evacuation had 
stmek. 

In the beginning of 1916 both Turkey and the Central 
Powers had reached the peak of their success. And now 
the forces that the end of the Dardanelles campaign 
liberated were used by Enver for fresh enterprises which 
held forth prospects of romance and conquest. The only 
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front which now afforded such vistas to Enver’s imagina- 
tion was the Caucasus. For months the Turkish troops 
trudged forward. But the Russians under Grandduke 
Nicholas did not await their arrival. They had devoted 
the winter to a systematic preparation for a great attack, 
and drove the Turks back past Trebizond and Erzerum. 

Enver’s previous success in Baghdad led him to dream 
of new expeditions to Persia, which seemed to hold forth 
promises of conquest. But while his Irak troops were 
losing themselves in the pathless wastes of Iran, the 
British assembled new forces outside Baghdad and seized 
the town. 

. The position of the Turks at the end of 1916 had 
become very difficult. Their best armies had vanished in 
the Dardanelles and Caucasus campaigns. Enver had 
even sent divisions to the Russo-Roumanian front in order 
to maintain Turkish prestige. Owing to the unfavourable 
trend of events his mind was now bent on the recapture 
of Baghdad, the loss of which had damaged his prestige 
in Turkey. In vain his attention was drawn to a new 
thunder-storm that was gathering on the Sinai front. 
Here the English had constructed a railway right through 
the desert, and had extended their front so as to protect 
the Suez Canal. When two attacks by the English early 
in 1917 failed, despite their great superiority in numbers, 
Enver devoted all his energy towards his scheme for the 
recapture of Baghdad. He depended on the co-operation ' 
in this enterprise of Falkenhayn who had come from 
Germany. Months passed by before the impossibihty of 
this scheme was realised. The effort to save Baghdad was 
belated. The loss of Jerusalem followed. This was the 
second terrible thing that had befallen Turkey after the 
loss of Baghdad. While Enver’s imagination had been 
soaring away through Persia, he lost Baghdad, and when 
his mind was intent on the recapture of Baghdad, he lost 
Jerusalem. 

The collapse of Russia suggested to Enver new ideas for 
compensating for his losses. At last he saw the way open 
to bhe Caucasus and to Persia. He spent Turkey’s last 
resources in the effort to take Bakum, Batu and Tiflis. 
This dash to the rich oil region almost led Jo a breach 
with Germany. The topsy-turvydom of events had 
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made Enver lose all sense of the possible and the attain- 
able. He left the Palestine front in a crumbling condition. 
And the new will-o’-the-wisp had made him completely 
forget Irak. 

It was miraculous how those two fronts held out 
through the summer of igiS. And then came the 
inevitable crash. The Turks fighting against forces 
twenty times their strength, lost Jfossul and Damascus. 
The war was over. 
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Hutchinson' 5 

IMPORTANT WHIP’ WOKS FOR THE 
AUTUMN OF 1933 

The most important book, 
of the Autumn 

H. G. WELLS’ 

great “dream of the future” 

THE SHAPE OF THINGS 
TO COME 

JJrJGubledlj tht mst mportant book that Mr. WelU bos puhltjhed 
for Marrf yars^ ths hn^ tolume {our 150,000 uords) is **/be 
dream book’' of Dr. Pbi/ip Raun and a history of the world 
from A.D. 1913 to 21 16 . It describes the decline and fall of what he 
calls the "hapbcr^rd prnate-profit capitalism of the twentieth century” 
and the restoration of human society upon more scientific and generous 
lines. Exeiy ihinhng man and woman rtaUt^s that something has 
happened to the system under nbicb ne now live, something which is 
preventing the great majority of the people of the norld enjoying the 
comfort and happiness the world has the means to provide. Here we 
have an analysis of the consequent downfall and a plain and stirring 
plan for world reconstruction. In bis dream of the world 1*^0 years 
hence Mr. Wells sees it completely transformed and in which a full 
and happy existence is possible for everyone. 

Nobody can afford, nor will tb^ desire, to miss this stirring hook 
by one of the world’s most constructive thinkers. In that brilliant 
style of which I^Ir. Wells is supreme a master, if will rank as one of 
bis finest and most enduring achievements. los. 6 d. 
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My Diary of the War Years 

pf'ofession a leading anatomist^ Dr. Christopher Addison became 
a Radical M.P. in 1910 . Plis work on Health Insurance brought 
him into close touch with Mr. hlojd George and they became 
intimate friends. 

During the epoch-making period with which this Diary deals he 
held the following Government appointments : from August 1914 to 
hiay 1915 he was Under-Secretary to Mr. Pease (Lord Gainford) 
at the Board of Education^ in Mr. Asquith's administration ; from 
May 1915 to June 1916 was Undcr-Secretary to Mr. Lloyd George 
at the Ministry of Munitions in the First Coalition ; from June 1^16 to 
December of the same year he was Mr. Montagu's Under-Secretary 
at the Ministry of Munitions ; from that same December until the 
July of he was Minister of Munitions ; and from July 1917 till 
December 1918 , Minister of Reconstruction. 

This Diary takes the form of a day-to-day record of his work and 
personal contacts. It is not merely a ''"war diary" ; nor is it merely 
the tale of his own political fortunes. It is rather the inside story, 
much of it hitherto unrevealed, of practically all the great war-time 
issues as they arose in national affairs : of the facts and events under- 
lying them, many of which are here fully presented for the first time by 
one confidentially behind the scenes in each successive government ; and 
of the well-known personalities, leaders in every walk of national life, 
with whom Dr. Addison was brought into the closest relationship and 
whose fortunes were bound up with the issues. 

It is not possible to enumerate the themes, the men, and the 
events of which he writes with such intimate knowledge. The book 
is in many ways unique, and will take a premier place amongst the 
records of the period because of the unique nature of its material. 

In two volumes, illustrated, 36 /. the set 
by 

THE RT. HON. 

DR. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., F.R.C.S., P.C. 
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The Remitiiscences of a Spanish Diplomat 

por almost fifty years Don Francisco was active in tbs diplomatic 
service of bis country. In the course of bis career be often shared 
in tbe most stirring events of the history of modern times. Statiorad 
in Rome in tbe tarty days of Italian XJr.ity ; traversing tbe United 
States to reach Japan; iraielUng widely in tbe Oriental Empires 
before tbe cLys of railroads ; serving in Russia ; appointed Secretary 
of tbe Spanish Embassy in London, be spent nine years there at the 
end of the \fietortan era. Spanish Minister at heme from 1913 to 
19Z3, tbe tale of bis esperiences during those historic years throws an 
illuminating sidelight on what occurred behind tbe scenes in tbe tragic 
drama of war. Illustrated, 18/. 

KtauntfS by 

His Excellency DON FRjVNCISCO DE REYNOSO 

ALICE PENTLARGE KLEEMAN 

An Airman Marches 

fJere is an autobiography which is one of tbe most thrilling volumes 
^we have read. Captain II. H. half our is still a young man; 
be grew to manhood through tbe excitements of war and bis life 
bos been filled with adventure, 

Tbe House of Commons tO'day; romance and adventure in Fleet 
Street ; and tbe stark realism of war fijing are tbe three landmarks 
in ibis book. Illustrated, 18/. 

h 

H. H. BALFOUR, M.C., M.P. 

-■ 

He Laughed in Fleet Street 

"^trnard Falk is a famous journalist and another of '^NortheUffe's 
young mejf* who have made their mark and won distinction and 
success. In this amusing book be gives an intimate, live and 
intriguing picture of tbe day-to-day life of tbe ever strange, ever changing 
world of Fleet Street, Illustrated, 1 8/. 

BERNARD FALK 
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Tig/jt Corners of my Adventurous Life 

'J^hroughotif her adventurous life Mrs. Alec-Tweedie has found her- 
self in many tight corners^^ in many strange parts of the mrld. 
By her courage^ hu7}iour and sheer force of character she has always 
succeeded in emerging from them with flying colours. 

Illustrated in colour and black and white^ iSj. 

by 

MRS. ALEC-TWEEDIE 

Author of Ale and Aline ; Alainly East, etc. 

= -- ^ = = 

The Married Life of the Duchess of York, 

Written and published with the personal approval of Her Royal Highness 

told for the first time and with the personal approval of Her 
Koyal Highness, is one of the most charming real life romances 
ever published. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

by 

LADY CYNTHIA ASQUITH 

Author of Tbe Life of the Duchess of York 

= 


King Faisal of Iraq 

*ffhis is the first authentic life of one of the most romantic and out- 
standing personalities of our day. Illustrated, iSt. 

by 

MRS. STEUART ERSKINE 

Author of Twenty-nine Years ; Tbe Story of King Alfonso of Spain, etc. 




G.G. 

fjff' Gross/ttitlfs reminiscences cover a period of half- a century, 
^'^and deal with the theatre; social life; clubs and supper-time 
haunts {from the old “East Room” at the Criterion to the newest 
and most fashionable night-club'). Illustrated, i Sj". 

by 

GEORGE GROSSMITH 
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Meteor 

^olcnel Hutchison is ahajs pmocaiite. His spirit is fierce 
ardent and is refiecUd in bis ssritings. In this book is fresh 
adxenture^ origi/ulitj of tint and art. It is a book packed with 
interest and wntten tn that sparkling^ urgent manner which carried 
“Tiv PAm", and '^Warrior'* to the high peaks of 

success. ij Illustrated^ i8j, 

Lieut.-Colonel GRiVHMI SETON HUTCHISON 

Author of IP<tfTJcr (ind Imprcstion), V^ttUg^tr (jih Iniptcsiion), T£t'‘Ur” Plan 

, ^ s 


Me 


A Cbronick about Other Peofi/e 
T^thin the short space of a few yars^ Haomi Jacob has made for 
herself a name as one of the leading woman not /lists of our day^ 
and she has now a following of ma/y thousands of readers. In 
'*Me'* she arites the story of her life. JPV gate the manuscript to 
one possessed of gnat critical faculty' to rtad^ and the verdict came : 
‘7 bate r.eter read any hook ahicb was so full of courage and vitality,** 
ij lllustratedf i8/. 

NAOMI JACOB 




Excitement 

An impudent Autobiography 

Cjtiwjf Hosier's life-story aill he found etety whit as interesting as 
ojy of bis spirited stories of modem'dey adienfure. Illustrated^ 15/. 

SYDNEY^HORLER 


: .. . O 

Ymye Don: King of Speed 

Into the brief span of forty-one years Mr. K/ye Don has crammed 
^enough adienture and hairbreadth escapes to put to shame the most 
fantastic fiigfits of fiction. h Illustrated^ 7/. 6</. 

J. \VENT\WRTH DAY 

Author of Speed: Tit Lift of Sir Maieoim Campttll (4th Impression), ctu 
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By Air 

^ir Harry has flown in many lands, his knowledge and experience of 
aviation is wide, and he wi'ites graphically of the early beginnings of 
aviation, of his own ballooning adventures, and goes on to give the first 
account of the exciting history of Imperial Airways. Illustrated, i zs. 6d. 

SIR HARRY BRITTAIN, IC.B.E., C.M.G., LL.D 

If Crab No Walk 

A Traveller in the West Indies 
M-- Kutterf books of travel are always delightful in their originality 
and interest, and it was a happy fate which sent him off to the 
increasingly popular corner of the world, the West Indies. 

by Illustrated, i%s. 

OWEN RUTTER 

Author of The Pirate Wind, Through Formosa, etc. 

■ ■■ ^ 

The Wooden Walls Among the Ice Floes 

The' Romance of the Seal Fishery of Newfoundland 
^his enthralling and unusual book deals with the great ice floes and 
bergs that drift from the Arctic by the Newfoundland coasts, 
and tells the romance of the Newfoundland sealers during their 
yearly perilous venture that, in its hardihood and defiance of danger, 
is probably unequalled by any other commercial pursuit throughout 
the world. by Illustrated, i8/. 

MAJOR W. HOWE GREENE, O.B.E., F.R.LB.A. 

(late of Royal Newfoundland Regiment) 

■■ ■ 

Blacky Mist 

fffommander Gatti devotes this new book to the many mysterious 
happenings he has encountered among the Arabs of the North and 
the natives of Southern and Central Africa. Illustrated, iSj". 

ATTILIO GATTI 

Author of Hidden Africa, Tom Toms in the Night, etc. 
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Explorers All ! 

Jfj ** Explorers All / ’* A£r. CoUUtson breaks new ground y for within 
"^i/s coiers he amplifies the extraordinarily successful series of broadcast 
talks he gate during last April and Alaj on ‘^Pioneers of World 
Exploration'*, Illustratedy 8/. 6 d. 

h 

CLIFFORD COLLINSON, F.R.G.S. 

Author ot Lift and Laughter ‘Aiidjt lit Canmbctj (i6tb thousand). Half ibi Stas Oitr 
- - <E> ■ ■ 

Generals of the Great War 

From Serajevo to the PJdne 

Something of a sensation is likely to be caused by the publication of 
^ this book. It is the work of a German writer who hides his 
identity under a nom-de-plumey while be discusses with almost 
startling frankness eighteen of the Allied and German Generals in 
command of the Great War. Illustratedy 18/. 

h 

^ARMINIUS*' 

■ ■■ =——=«= 

A Quaker ]ournal 

'T'his book is a window through which we may enjoy an unexpected 
peep at the life of an Englishman of the early and middle nineteenth 
century. Here he is ; and we seoy in true perspectiUy his cbildhoody 
his apprenticeship and shop life as it was more than a hundred years ago. 

This very delightful book conveys more graphically than anything 
we have read for a very long timcy the charm of a departed historical 
period. In two volumes y 36/. the set 

kr 

WILLIAM LUCAS OF HITCHIN 

EdtUd and with an Infroduettm by < 7 . £. Bryant and G, P. Baktr. 
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'Old KowJey 

but two novels to his credit Mr. Wheatley has placed himelf 
a??iongst the most vivid^ exciting story-tellers of the day. Here 
he is in a new vein^ and those who have read this charmingly 
original life of Charles II in manuscript^ predict as big a success for it 
as achieved by his novels. 

^‘It is notf writes a critic of the manuscript, ^‘a scholastic work 
full of detailed information, but a real portrait of the mand* 

The book is delightfully produced and its value enhanced by eight 
original full plate engravings by the inimitable M'. Trank C. Tapi. 

Illustrated, 9^. 

DENNIS WHEATLEY 

Author of Thi Forbidden Territory (7th impression). Such Power is Dangerous 

(5 th thousand). 




A Century of British Chess 

new work on Chess by Mr. Sergeant is sure of a welcome among 
^lovers of ‘‘The Royal Game’^ ; for as a writer on the subject 
he has an international reputation, to which its champions have 
paid tribute. 

“A Century of British Chess'"" contains a full account of chess and 
its players in the British Isles from 1850 to the present day {including 
the activities of the British Chess Federation and its forerunners). 

Illustrated, izs. 6 d. 

PHILIP w/'^SERGEANT 

Author of Morphy's Games of Chess ; Morpfy's Gleanings ; Charousek's Games of 

Chess, etc., etc. 




Up for Murder 

yd thrilling and original record of South African murder cases. 

Illustrated, ijs. 

benjamin^ BENNETT 
FRiVNCOIS PIERRE ROSSEAU 
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SPORT 


'beagling for 'beginners 

^hjs IS a book wbtcb no gooi and true beagler can afford to be without ^ 
be be Master^ Wbtpptr in, or Member of that heterogeneous 
assembly, the Field Written in simple and, as far as possible, 
non-techmeal language, it is intended to be a book for beginners, but 
as the most doughty leieran in every bunting field is never averse to 
describing himself as a beginner it is indeed therefore also a book for 
eieryone. Illustrated, ijj 

D. JOBSON-SCOTT, O.B.E., M.C., M.D. 

— ■ 

Just Fishing 

All who haie eier thrilled at the svirhng leap of a rainbow trout, 
^or the grim, dogged fight of a small-mouth bass, will find in this 
book long hours of keen enjoyment, mingled with the tested 
instructions of a sbrend angler^ 

The book coiers the equipment and methods for set and dry fij 
fishing, rymph and lure fisbirigfor trout, plugfisbingfor bass, pike and 
pickeral, trolling for lake trout, bait fishing, weather conditions, and 
many other aspects* 

Illustrated in colour and m Black and White, z)S 

RAY B&GMAN 

^ -- — O = 

' The Art of the Foil 

With a Short History of Fencing 
J uigt Barbasetti is, perhaps, the greatest living authority on fencing 
^in Europe. 

**Tbe Art of the Foil” ts the first work in the English language 
on the subject of fenang that contains a complete and authontatm 
presentation of the theory and technique of fencing with a foil 

Illustrated, zss, 

Profujilj tUiuiratid with half totm end »Ub lint tuts by Ciro Barbareitt 

LUIGI bAbASETTI 
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In Quest of the Ashes 

'^grettahk as were the circumstances which make this book a 
necessity, there can hardly be two opinions upon the wisdotn which 
prompts Mr. Jardine to disclose finally and with a full sense of 
responsibility the whole truth about the fight for the Ashes during the 
recent M.C.C. tour of Australia. Illustrated, 6 ^. 

D. R. JARDINE 


Beasley v. Culbertson 

The authentic and official record of the International Bridge 

Match, 1933 

V: great Contract Bridge Match between ILieut. -Colonel H. M. 
Beasley’s team — the pick of England’s players — and Mr. Ely 
Culbertson’s side — representing the United States of America — 
is fully dealt with in this unique work by Colonel Beasley. Illustrated, 5 j *. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. M. BEASLEY, D.S.O. 

Captain of 'English Team 


Cricket 

yfihis book is essentially practical and instructive; it deals with 
every aspect of batting, bowling and fielding; it contains the 
author’s views on the "feg theory” and ^‘body-line” controversy; 
it deals with the art of captaincy ; with local club organie^ation, the 
rules and the history of the game. Illustrated, 4 ^. (sd. 

ANDREW DUCAT 


The Complete Cricketer 

'pull of hints and tips of great value, this volume is the work 
of a man who not only enjoys his game and makes the spectators 
enjoy it too, but who understands it and can explain it to others. 

Illustrated, zs. 


PATSY HENDREN 
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The Book, of the Greyhound 

'Vlts bcok ts tU mo:t txbausUit^ ibt most complete and^ tn manj 
^ -ww/ astontsktng t olur e Afr Asb has produced There 

IS roll wg quite like tt trt the jor/d, ard its author has for fears 
inest gated into the history of hss subject, trying to dtscoier the impor- 
tarue of colour, peitgree, age, feeding, rearing, breeding! the true 
history of the breed and the origination of tie Waterloo Cup and the 
coursirg rcetirgs of tie past. Illustrated, z^s 

EDWMID C ASH 

Author of Tit VraetuJ Dei Beck , D(£i Tttir I-Jiilcrj 

I II .rriT--.-, tS> ^ — ■ . - ■ 


The Dog 

Jiterally millions of people are familiar nitb Captain Dickie's 
^cheery, fr.jih ard helpful articles on the dog vbicb appeared 
regdarly in the **D^alj SUtcb** oter a period of some years and 
urJtr the title of** You and Your Dog *. 

In Its scope, in its franlress and tn its often scathing criticism 
of eocisttn^ st^dards, this dog book ts quite unlike any other From 
It you mil be guided in your choice of a pup, in your training ard feeding 
and treatment of it. You mil learn the characteristics of canine 
families ard breeds of dogs} the origin and his toy of eiery dogts 
e>.plored and mary rather startling theories are propounded by the 
author. With loo illustrations, 6/. 

h 

JAMES DICKIE 

. o ============— 


This Doggy Business 

'Jfhe dog tn lore and legend is dealt with tn this extraordinarily 
interesting and fascinating volume. 5/. 

kj 

EDWARD C. ASH 

KMihotQtTbiPraehfaiDogBook, Dogs ThttrUutorj ' 
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Tie Future of the English Countryside 

by 

PROFESSOR C. E. M. JOAD 

Author of Under the Fifth Rib, etc. 


zs. 6 d. 


The Indian Tangle 

gir Albion Bajeri is one of the most distinguished retired Indian 
Civil Servants of his daj^ and in addition to administrative 
experiences in British India, was Prime Minister of the important 
states of Cochin and Mysore, and later Foreign and Political Minister 
of Kashmir. In Mysore he was responsible for the constitutional 
reforms inaugurated in the State in 1922 which have contributed so 
much to the welfare and contentment of the people. 

In this important voluf?ie Sir Albion handles with a knowledge 
based on wide administrative experience and a sympathy derived from 
his reforming ancestry the perplexing problems of Indian constitutional 
change which are now before the British Parliament. - fs. (id. 

b 

SIR ALBION BAJERI 

^-r- - 


Through the Psychic Door 


*J^his book consists of an accurate record of the author’s experiences 
over a period of thirty-five years. It emphasises, with an insistence 
that will not be denied, the vital importance of the knowledge 
gained by investigations ; and in view of the result obtained by Mr. 
FitsSimons the reader will be compelled to adtnit that no intelligent 
person can afford to overlook the facts here presented. Illustrated, \os. (d. 


by 

F. W. FITZSIMONS 
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The Future of the English Countryside 


by 

PROFESSOR C. E. M. JOAD 

Author of Under the Fifth Rib, etc. 


zs. 6 d. 




The Indian Tangle 

gir Albion Bajeri is one of the most distinguished retired Indian 
Civil Servants of his day^ and in addition to administrative 
experiences in British India, was Prime Minister of the important 
states of Cochin and Mysore, and later Foreign and Political Minister 
of Kashmir. In Mysore he was responsible for the constitutional 
reforms inaugurated in the State in 1922 which have contributed so 
much to the welfare and contentment of the people. 

In this important vobme Sir Albion handles with a knowledge 
based on wide administrative experience and a sympathy derived from 
his reforming ancestry the perplexing problems of Indian constitutional 
change which are now before the British Parliament. ' fs. (id. 

by 

SIR ALBION BAJERI 




Through the Psychic Door 


'Jfhis book consists of an accurate record of the author’s experiences 
over a period of thirty-five years. It emphasises, with an insistence 
that will not be denied, the vital importance of the knowledge 
gained by investigations ; and in view of the result obtained by Mr. 
FitsSimons the reader will be compelled to admit that no intelligent 
person can afford to overlook the facts here presented. Illustrated, ioj'. (d. 


by 

F. W. FITZSIMONS 
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